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TAFT — ROOSEVELT— WILSON. 


When a man’s down or going down, 
kick him; when he’s up or going up, 
boost him. This is not the ostensible 
and avowed maxim of the world, but 
it is to a great extent its maxim. Taft 
and Roosevelt are down; Wilson is up. 
Let us try in a perfectly impartial way 
to do justice to all of them, recogniz- 
ing what is good and making charitable 
allowance for the inevitable defects 
which mar every human being. For 
every one of us, no matter how well 
meaning and sincere, have our limita- 
tions. 
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but not nearly so far 
down as would appear at first sight. 
He has at most twelve votes in the 
electoral college, instead of nearly 300, 
as four years ago; a bad fall. True; 
but when the popular vote is tabulated 
it will be seen that in many states he 

a ahead of Roosevelt. The votes in 
th Ictoral college are not a fair mea- 
sur. of the number of people who ex- 
pre sed their faith in him by voting for 


is down, 


has failed to a large degree as 


pre ‘dent; but not to nearly so large a 
de; ce as is claimed. He has done 
ma good things, for which he has 
re ved and is receiving no credit. 
On. of the best things is his plea for 


rr m in the form of procedure in the 


fec: ral courts, which necessarily set 
an  xample to all other courts. This 
ples has been followed by a decision 
in ‘he supreme court of the United 
Sts es which we regard as the most 
far caching decision that court has 
mate in twenty years or more. While 


we elieve Roosevelt did initiate this 


mo. ment, yet Taft has put behind it 
his “reat character as a lawyer and a 
juc e, and has left an impress upon 
the legal mind which no other man 
ecov'l have made. It was worth while 


beivg president even for this alone. 
He has done many other good things, 
for which in the heat of the campaign 
nei ner politicians nor people gave 


him credit. We have not space to 
me tion them. He has even corrected 
some of his mistakes, and this is a big 
and a brave thing to do. Since the 
dis issal of Ballinger he has conduct- 
ed the forest service of the United 
Sta es in a way to which even Gifford 
P:»chot could take little exception. Let 
us sive him credit for all these things. 

1.is fundamental mistake was in the 
selection of his cabinet, a mistake 
fror. which he has never been able 
full. to recover. He gathered around 
him mainly men who had been con- 
nec ed with big business, and who did 
nc. view matters from the standpoint 
of the people. Here is the fundamental 
dei>ct in Taft’s character. He never 


hac a chance to get the view-point of 
the common man. He did not want 





Secretary Wilson in his cabinet, but 
the protest of the farmers compelled 
it. In this he made no mistake, al- 
though public clamor sometimes counts 
it so. It will be a long time before 
any succeeding president will secure a 
man so admirably fitted for the place 
as was the Secretary of Agriculture un- 
der Taft and the three administrations 
preceding his. 

Roosevelt is down, too—utterly ex- 
tinguished in the minds of people who 
would regard his extinguishment as 
about the best thing that could happen 
for this nation. It is just as well not 
to pronounce a man dead who can poll 
over 4,000,000 votes on three months’ 
notice. But Roosevelt’s future will de- 
pend on what he does in the future. If 
he does as we expect him to do: aid 
any party, no matter which, in putting 
into effcct the principles for which he 
stands, he will be regarded as anything 
else than a failure. Everything de- 
pends on himself. When the history 
of Roosevelt’s administration is read 
by future generations, he will be re- 
garded by them as one of the few real- 
ly great men who have ruled as presi- 
dent. He is the most tremendous per- 
scnality the world has seen for hun- 
dreds of years, and his place in his- 
tory is secure, whatever he may do 
hereafter. 

Wilson is up now, but not up to the 
extent or in the way that one would 
imagine from a cursory reading of the 
daily papers. He has, it is true, eighty 
per cent, or nearly so, of the electoral 
college — something unprecedented — 
and yet we doubt if he polled many 
more votes than Bryan did four years 
ago, when he was overwhelmingly de- 
feated, and not more than fifty per 
cent more votes than Roosevelt. 


It is conceded on all hands that the 
president-elect is a very high type of 
man. Everything he has said, and ev- 
erything that is said about him even 
by his enemies, admits that; but he 
has his problems before him; and 
whether he is regarded as the deliverer 
of his party or the savior of the nation, 
or not, will depend on what he does be- 
tween now and the week after he 
takes his seat as president. 

The great difficulty before him is the 
selection of his cabinet, and he must 
select these himself. For the cabinet 
is the official family of the president; 
his advisers; eyes through which he 
must see, and the arms through which 
he must work. Hence the most diffi- 
cult as well as the most important 
problem before any president-elect is 
the selection of his cabinet. If Wilson 
selects a progressive cabinet, he will 
receive the maledictions of the con- 
servatives of his party. If he selects 
a conservative cabinet, then a large 
section of his party will denounce him, 
and rightly. 

Let us not embarrass Wilson by 
by ascribing to him virtues which he 
does not possess and to which—wise 
man that he is in that respect—he 
does not lay claim. Let us be ready to 
endorse whatever he does that appeals 
to our sense of right and justice, no 
matter to what party we may belong, 
or to what faction of the party. Let 
us as American citizens be fair to the 
new president. He is entitled to our 
help in all right measures. He is en- 
titled to our sympathy in his difficul- 
ties, our help in the solution of his 
problems—and they are many and very 
serious. 

In the selection of the cabinet, the 
most important selection will be that 
of Secretary of Agriculture. This 
touches the life and the interests of 
every farmer, and indirectly of every 
citizen. It affects our future supply of 
timber and lumber. It affects our fu- 
ture supply of minerals, and our water 
powers. It affects our live stock and 
our food. It affects our prosperity as 
farmers, and thus directly the prosper- 
ity of the whole nation. We have no 
suggestions to make; but simply want 
to point out that in this selection the 
object is not merely to secure a wise 
counselor in things political and mat- 
ters which come before the cabinet as 
a whole, but that it affects the daily 
life of every citizen. Next in impor- 
tance is the Secretary of the Interior, 
whose policy determines largely 
whether we shall in the near future 
be a nation of small farmers or a na- 
tion of great landlords. These are 


some of the problems which the presi- 
dent-elect must solve in the selection 
of his cabinet. 

Let us try to look at this whole busi- 
ness of government from the stand- 
point not of our party or faction of 





that party, but from the standpoint of 
American citizenship, and of our rural 
population, which is fully half the total 
population in these United States of 
America. The excitement of election is 
over. We can now afford to lay aside 
our bias, our prejudices, r enmity 
which we indulged in—that bad medi- 
cine—and for the next year be patri- 
ots seeking the good of the whole 
people. 





AGRICULTURAL STANDPATTERS. 


Standpatism is a state of mind, and 
has a far wider application than poli- 
tics. It pervades religion, agriculture, 
society, as well as politics. A gentle- 
man who was attending the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association in Des Moines 
recently told us an interesting story on 
agricultural standpatism. 

He was in North Dakota, where the 
bankers and others have put up forty- 
five thousand dollars a year for three 
years, to be used in agricultural exten- 
sion work. He attended one of the 
meetings in a very good section given 


Over altogether to the growing of 
wheat, and heard a professor of the 
agricultural college advocate diversi- 
fied farming—growing fodder corn, 
keeping live stock—a radical change 
in all their methods. He had not a 
very sympathetic audience, and after 


awhile one fellow interrupted him, say- 
ing in substance: 

“Hay, there! you college fellow; 
what are you giving us? Do you think 
we are going to work all summer? We 
work a couple of weeks in the spring 
and put our wheat in and then go fish- 
ing. We come back and spend a month 
or six weeks in harvesting and market- 
ing the crop, and after that do as we 
please.” 

Then turning to a banker, he said: 

“Say, Mr. Banker; do we owe you 
anything?” 

“No.” 

“Have we got money in your bank?” 

“yen.” 

“Now, see here, you college fellow, 
just get out of this neighborhood as 
soon as you can. Don’t you think we 
know what’s good for us? Don’t we 
understand our business? What do you 
know about farming, anyhow? We 
don’t want no book farming in ours.” 

Such, as nearly as we can recollect 
it, was the story. This had its effect 
on the attendance. At the next meet- 
ing about half as many were in at- 
tendance; some who had caught the 
vision, among others, the banker, who 
said: “Professor, I'll put one of my 
farms under your control. Ill have it 
worked just as you say. I believe you 
are dead right, but these people must 
see for themselves. They will not take 
your word for it; they must see it.” 

Now it is a sober fact that in many 
sections of the country farmers take 
very nearly this view, although they 
would not attempt to turn to ridicule 
the teaching of an agricultural speak- 
er. It is not an altogether unnatural 
view. We have heard so much about 
the inexhaustible fertility of the soils 
of the prairies, each state claiming it 
is the best state and each county the 
best county in the state, that we actu- 
ally assume that the soil is inexhaust- 
ible. 

Again, when people entered into a 
new country, they did the wisest thing 
possible under the circumstances; they 
grew wheat or flax, sure of an abun- 
dant crop, because of the vegetable 
matter in the soil. They were taking 
the cream off it. They were utilizing 
what the Creator had stored away for 
centuries untold. They formed the 
habit of wheat growing or flax growing. 
They were wise in growing these crops 
because they needed money to pay for 
their land or to improve it. They can 
not be censured for this. But, imbued 
with the idea that next year would be 
as this and still more abundant, they 
went on until they formed the habit; 
for farming has its habits as well as 
the individual farmer. 

They will continue to go on until 
soil exhaustion forces them to do what 
they ought to have done in the first 
place: adopt a rotation of crops and 
some kind of stock farming. This is 
the history of the development of al- 
most every part of the United States. 
Way back in the beginning of the last 
century, when men cleared out their 
timber lands and grew great crops of 
corn and wheat, they naturally kept on 
at it until the yield of wheat ran down 
to about eight or ten bushels. Not un- 
til a new generation came in and 





TTS 
bought these lands, the origina] 
tlers moving west, could the tertility 
be restored. This has been the history 
of agriculture. The only question is 
whether people will read history and 
adapt themselves to new conditions. 

The history of agriculture furnishes 
a paradox: First, no land on the face 
of the earth is inexhaustible. With 
equal ‘oath it may be said that it is not 
possible for man to absolutely exhaust 
the fertility of the soil. The very core 
of the truth is this, and it reconciles 
the two sides of the paradox: Yoy 
can exhaust soil to a point when it wii] 
barely pay for the labor employéd jn 
producing the crop, say eight or ten 
bushels of wheat, twenty-five or thirty 
of corn. Apparently you cannot ex- 
haust it much more, unless it is sub- 
ject to erosion, because enough plant 
food is weathered out of the soil each 
year to produce just about this much, 
The question is whether thc farmer 
will follow a method which will bring 
him to this point, where he cannot 
raise a family on the land, or whether 
he will study the lessons of the history 
of agriculture, and become a progres- 
sive farmer. 

The mind of this standpat type of 
farmer has some queer manifestations, 
When with the first corn train run over 
the Burlington railroad, we were great- 
ly amused at a farmer who was ha- 
ranguing a crowd on the platform, 
while the train was waiting. He called 
the professors and those whc would 
listen to them various kinds of fools, 
using some rather artistic profanity. 
He said: “If you fellows do what these 
professors tell you to do, you will have 
so much corn that it won’t be worth 
ten cents a bushel. Now mind what I 
tell you. Corn will be so cheap that it 
won’t pay to haul it out of the country. 
Let us stand by the old ways and make 
the supply barely equal to the demand.” 

Now this may sound funny, but do 
you know that every year we receive 
more or less letters telling us of the 
danger of overproduction, and that it 
is not wise for farmers to grow more 
than from a half to a two-thirds crop? 
Some of these men who write us in 
this way are in dead earnest. There 
are some funny things about human 
nature. 


set. 





THE MANUFACTURER’S SHARE OF 


THE CONSUMER’S DOLLAR. 


We have heard a great deal of late 
as to the share of the farmer in the 
consumer’s dollar. Investigations 
have shown the smallness of it; in 
this country varying from 35 to 50 
per cent, in other countries from 50 
te 70 per cent. These investigations 
have been of very great benefit be- 
cause they have centered the atten- 
tion of the farmer on methods by 
which he can get a larger share of 
the dollar which the consumer must 
pay. 

It would be equally iuteresting if 
an investigation could be conducted 
honestly and impartially to determine 
what share of the consumer’s dollar 
the manufacturer receives. For ex- 
ample: How many dollars does the 
manufacturer get out of the hundred 
dollars the farmer pays for machin- 
ery? How much does he get out of 
the twenty-five dollars the farmer 
pays for his suit of clothes? How 
much does the farmer get for the 
wool or cotton that entered into the 
manufacture of that suit of clothés? 
What per cent does the miller get out 
of the dollar the farmer pays for 
flour? What per cent does the salt 
manufacturer get out of the price the 
farmer pays for a barrel of salt. And 
so on down the list. 

We suspect that sometimes the man- 
ufacturer has quite as much right to 
complain of the small share that he 
gets of the farmer’s dollar as the 
farmer has to complain of the small 
share he gets of the consumer’s dol- 
lar. At any rate, it would be exceed- 
ingly interesting if we could look at 
the thing from both sides. We shall 
never get to the bottom of the real 
difficulty until we look at the matter 
from both sides, and see just how it 
comes that the consumer in the city 
must pay dear for food which the 
farmer sells cheap; why the farmer 
pays high for his purchases, and at 
the same time the manufacturer and 
the laborer pay a high price for farm 
products. Until we do this, we shall 
not be able to furnish a very satis- 
factory solution of the great modern 
problem of distribution, 
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ART AND SCIENCE IN AGRICULTURE 


Whether in oratory, painting, me- 
chanics or agriculture, art preceded 
science by ages on ages. There were 


great orators before there was even 


a treatise on logic. The patriarch 
Isaac plowed with a wooden stick and 
reaped sixty-fold, ages before we had 
the steel moldboard. Men painted pic- 
tures, great pictures, long before sci- 
ence had evolved the scientific princi- 
ples that govern the art. Whether in 
the life of the individual or the race, 
the art of doing precedes the knowing; 


the know-how precedes the know-why. 
The corn belt farm boy learns how to 
plow long before he even inquires why. 
Years before he bumpeg his nose in a 
fall out of his baby chair, ignorant of 


what science can tell him about the 
law of gravitation; and burned his fin- 
gers in the fire before science taught 
lim that fire must be fed with oxygen. 


In fact, up to a comparatively short 
period, say a couple of hundred years, 


agriculture was considered an art 
merely, with which science had but 
little, if anything, to do. Alfalfa was 
no doubt growing in the valley of the 


buphrates when Nebuchadnezzar was 
turned out to grass to get over his ego- 
tism; was carried thence to Egypt, 
then by the Moors to Spain, then to 
Chile and around to California, and the 
farmers there found out its use: to 
feed to cattle and enrich the soil. 
Ghengis Khan, the great Tartar chief, 
scattered it on his return from his con- 
quests in the Euphrates all the way to 
Siberia, and men knew nothing about 
the fact that it obtained its nitrogen 
from the air until less than thirty years 
ago. We don’t suppose the boy Daniel 
knew anything about the science of 
balancing rations, but he was wise 
enough to pick out legumes—pulse—as 
a standby when preparing for a rigid 
examination. Virgil and Cato, two thou- 
sand years ago, kept hammering into 
Roman farmers the importance of 
growing legumes, because they found 
out by bumping against facts that oth- 
er crops grew well after clover, peas 
or beans; but it is a little less than 
thirty years since science was able to 
tell art why. 

Farmers by experimenting evolved a 
set of rules fitting the conditions by 
which they were surrounded. Science 
in time laid down laws. Thus art does 
things, and can do them again. Sci- 
ence says things, and can say them 
again. Art shows how; cares little 
about the why. Science interests itself 
in the why and cares little about the 
how. 

The wise farmer must have both the 
art and the science, the how and the 
why; for wisdom is the child of both 
art and science. Art looks with one 
eye, science with the other, and neith- 
er sees things exactly as they are; but 
wisdom is stereoscopic, and sees with 
both eyes. In time past we have given 
too much honor to art and too little 
to science. The tendency now is to 
give too much credit to science, which 
talks about things, and too little to art, 
which does things. 

The farmer without science hops 
along on one leg, and does it fairly 
well, because he is used to it. His an- 
cestors have done so for hundreds of 
years before him, and his neighbors 
have been doing likewise. The farm- 
er with science and without art, with 
the know-why but without the know- 
how, hops along on the other leg, and, 
not being used to it, gets many a hard 
fall. In fact, he doesn’t get along at 
all, unless he takes time and picks up 
the art. The time is coming—and com- 
ing fast—when farmers, having first 
acquired the art, will learn the science. 
It will then go hard with the man hop- 
ping: along on his art leg, as well as 
with the man who is hopping along on 
his science leg. 

In the very nature of things, the art 
must be acquired first; the science 
should follow. At the bottom, however, 
every man who has acquired the art of 
farming is anxious to know something 
about the science, to store his mind 
With his own experience and with the 
experience of all that have gone before. 
The man who has acquired the science 
of farming but not the art, who can 
tell how a thing ought to be done but 
can not do it, must necessarily limp 
along. He will make much slower 
progress than the man who has the 
art, who knows how and is slowly and 
painfully learning the why, the science. 





We advise all our boys who expect 
to acquire the science of farming to 
first acquire the art. The farm boy 
who has been raised on a good farm, 
and has a good father and a wise moth- 
er, is miles ahead of the town boy who 
wants to take an agricultural course 
and fit himself for farming. The farm 
boy will never realize how much he 
has learned on the farm until he mea- 
sures himself in the classroom with 
the boy with farm tastes who is so un- 
fortunate as to have been born on a 
town lot and knows nothing of the hab- 
its of bird, beast or insect on the 
farm, 





“JUDGMENTALLY CONVINCED.” 


When about fifteen or sixteen years 
of age we obtained father’s permission 
to go to hear a Methodist preacher at 
our schoolhouse. We do not remem- 
ber any of his texts; but no matter 
what the text or the nature of the ser- 
mon preached, he had a good deal to 
say about men being “judgmentally 
convinced” that they ought to be Chris- 
tians; and his complaint was that al- 
though judgmentally convinced, they 
would not come to the mourner’s 
bench. We have never forgotten that 
term, “judgmentally convinced.” 

There are a good many of our farm- 
ers judgmentally convinced that they 
ought to do certain things that they 
do not do; and they remind us a good 
deal of the poor cripple lying beside 
the pool of Bethesda, whose complaint 
was that there was nobody to put him 
in first when the angel disturbed the 
waters of the pool. 

Some of them would like to grow al- 
falfa, for example. They are judg- 
mentally convinced that it might be 
grown on their farms; but nine-tenths 
of them will not grow it until some- 
body comes along and tells them where 
they ought to put it, how to prepare 
the ground, when they should sow it, 
and how much seed to sow. Now ev- 
erything that anyone can tell them 
has already been told over and over 
again in Wallaces’ Farmer. Wallaces’ 
Farmer has judgmentally convinced 
them; and if we could go out and see 
these men that are convinced, we could 
have ten acres of alfalfa growing on 
every farm owned by one of our sub- 
scribers within the next two years. But 
why can not these farmers have some 
initiative and do the thing themselves? 
All that we have said about alfalfa will 
not do you any good, unless you begin 
to do it yourselves, to work it in, as all 
knowledge that amounts to anything 
must be worked in. 

The same thing is true about weigh- 
ing and testing the milk of dairy cows, 
of which we have said enough else- 
where and repeatedly, and say noth- 
ing more now lest our readers should 
say: “Well, that’s the same _ old 
wheeze!” Or take up the question of 
fencing. We have pointed out to our 
readers the waste on the average west- 
ern farm simply through lack of fenc- 
ing and live stock, for these naturally 
go with a well fenced farm. Take, for 
example, weeds. You have them all 
over your stubble fields and in your 
blue grass pastures, seeding the land 
to make trouble for you in the future. 
Most, if not all of these, might have 
been turned into mutton, if you had 
fifty or a hundred sheep on your 
farm. Then, again, you have weeds 
that spring up in your corn field, espe- 
cially where the stand is not full. You 
might have turned them into pork just 
as well as not. Then there are the 
shatterings of your grain; for no mat- 
ter how carefully your grain is cut and 
shocked, there is still more or less 
shattering. Even sheaves drop; and 
there is wheat not cut because it was 
lodged. You might have gathered all 
this with sheep or with hogs. 

We pointed out to our readers some 
years ago, after consultation with half 
a dozen farmers in the office one day, 
the advantages of farm fencing. Some 
of the farmers were land owners, some 
tenants. We let them set the price, or 
the cost, of fencing a quarter section 
on the roadside, and into fields, and 
their share of the division fences. We 
do not remember the exact figures, but 
think they were around $600. Then 
we said to the tenants: How much 
more cash rent would you be willing to 
give for a farm fenced in this way than 
for one fenced in the ordinary way? 
They all agreed it would be worth a 





dollar an acre more, which would pay 
a big interest on the cost of the fenc- 
ing. Is there any more paying invest- 
ment than that? Farmers know it; 
but they don’t do it. 

We think the main trouble with 
these hundreds of people, who are 
judgmentally convinced, but do not act 
on their judgment, is that they don’t 
get together enough; don’t have a 
neighborly spirit; don’t talk over these 
fundamental farm questions, thresh 
them out, and finally adopt a neighbor- 
hood policy. That is the natural trou- 
ble with western people. They have 
been so long independent, each stand- 
ing on his own resources, that they 
have not learned how to do team work, 
or how to get together. Professor 
Holden told us the other day about 
being in town when a farmer brought 
in a load of alfalfa hay, and hearing 
another farmer say: ‘Well, where in 
the world did you get that; from Ne- 
braska?” and was much surprised at 
the answer, when told that it grew ona 
farm next to his own. 

If farmers had met together and had 
threshed these questions out, as they 
should do, in granges and clubs; if 
they had even visited each other in the 
long winter evenings, as farmers used 
to do, and talked these matters over, 
the judgmentally convinced would be 
making their convictions actualities, to 
the great benefit of the whole neigh- 
borhood. It is a good thing to be judg- 
mentally convinced; but it is a better 
thing to come to the mourner’s bench; 
and when we look over our past fail- 
ures and mistakes, many of us need to 
go to the mourner’s bench. 





THE FARM HELP PROBLEM. 


Help for the farmer is necessary on 
every farm of eighty acres and over, 
It is a common saying among farmers 
that “a lone hand is half a hand.” 
That is, there is much work on the 
farm which one man can do not alone, 
or, if he manages to do it, does it at 
a very great disadvantage: the hand- 
ling of live stock, or the handling of 


teams so as to get the greatest effi- 
ciency out of them. Happy is the 
man who has boys who can help in all 
this kind of work. Thrice happy is 
the man who has a boy who is old 
enough and skillful enough to take the 
lead. For after the farmer who has 
any considerable amount of live stock 
has done the chores, he can not make 
much more than half a hand on the 
farm. 

Farmers complain of the increasing 
cost of hired help. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, there is not much reason for 
complaint on this score. For with the 
cost of living in all its lines advanc- 
ing, naturally the price of hired help 
on the farm must advance in like pro- 
portion. It is not so much a question 
of payment as a question of securing 
efficient help; help that is worth the 
money; help that will use brains as 
well as brawn; help that takes an 
active interest in everything that is 
going on on the farm; help that gives 
intelligent codperation. 

There were men even back in Job’s 
time who earnestly “watched the shad- 
ow”; the modern version of which is: 
looks at the watch or listens for the 
bell, aiming to put in the time and 
draw pay without considering the in- 
terests of the farmer. The farmer 
who has help of that kind needs the 
prayers of the church. There are 
among the hired help on the farm, as 
everywhere else, the good and the bad, 
the pure and the impure, the worthy 
and the worthless. In this as in ev- 
erything else, the best is always the 
cheapest, and the worst is dear at any 
price; for the careless, inefficient 
hired man can do more damage to the 
stock and tools than his work is worth. 

Then there is another problem, and 
that is the board and room for the 
hired man. The farmer’s wife natur- 
ally does not like to board the hired 
man, not because he is a hired man, 
whether good or bad, but because she 
objects to taking any stranger into 
her home, even the school teacher or 
the country preacher. She regards 
her home as a sacred place, to which 
her friends are welcome as_ tempo- 
rary visitors; but she instinctively 
dislikes to take even a relative into 
her home as a permanent member of 
the family. This is natural, and is no 
reflection on the hired man. No mat- 
ter how excellent may be his charac- 
ter, no matter how efficient his work, 





ho matter how much she esteems him 
as a man, yet she would like to have 
her children and her husband to here 
self most of the time. The higher the 
type of woman, the more pronounced 
this feeling is likely to be. No one has 
a right to complain of this. It is an 
expression of the instinct of mother- 
hood, of the hen for her chickens, of 
the cow for her calf. It is mother- 
hood that speaks when she regrets 
the necessity of having a hired man 
on the farm, because he has to be a 
member of her family. Then, again, 
not knowing the character of the man, 
she fears for her children; fears he 
may be a bad example to her boys; 
fears an evil, unconscious influence. 

This has always seemed to us to 
be the most serious problem on the 
farm. How is it to be met? We have 
found but one way, and we sometimes 
marvel that it is not quite generally 
adopted. That is, to provide a com- 
fortable, separate house on the farm 
for the hired man, and employ mar- 
ried men. This, of course, is not en- 
tirely practicable for the farmer who 
rents; but where a farmer has a hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land or more, 
certainly this is the best way of solv- 
ing the hired help problem. It re- 
lieves the woman of the house from 
the task of rooming, washing, cooking 
and mending for a stranger. It is also 
a great comfort to any farmer’s wife 
to know that there is another woman 
on the farm. For, however great the 
attachment of the wife to her hus- 
band and her children, she longs occa- 
sionally for the fellowship of one of 
her own sex, one who has had the 
same difficulties and problems to meet 
—all this quite apart from any help 
that can be given her in time of need, 

Human nature in hired help is no 
different from human nature in the 
farmer, among rich and poor the world 
over. It craves society, and the un- 
married man will seek it. Hence the 
horse and buggy of the hired man to 
be found on so many farms. The farm- 
er has no right to complain of that. 
He was young himself once, and liked 
to go to see the girls and to associate 
with other boys. He had this same 
hungering after fellowship. He must 
recognize that. Hence the married 
man, other things being equal, is @ 
good deal better help than the single 
man. He has his own fellowship in 
his home, with his wife and children, 
He is not away from the farm at night. 
He does not grumble at assisting with 
the milking or the chores; for he has 
his own home and fireside to which to 
go when his work is done. 

This, of course, is not practica} if 
the farmer has nou , ork for a hand 
the year around; and if he is to have 
work the year around, he must‘ ar- 
range his system of farm management 
so as to provide the work. In other 
words, he must diversify his farming, 
must become to some extent a live 
stock farmer. It is not difficult where 
dairying or feeding cattle or hogs is 
carried on, to find work, and profit- 
able work, for the hired hand the 
year around. 

This, then, is the solution, best for 
the farmer, best for his wife, best for 
the help, best for the live stock, best 
for the farm. In looking out for farm 
help next year, consider whether it 
will not pay you to put up a nice, com- 
fortable house, not too near your home 
nor yet too far away, and employ a 
hired man on whom you can depend 
day in and day out, and to whose wife 
yours can go for help in time of need 
and for sympathy in time of trouble. 
We have tried this on some of our 
farms for a good many years; and 
those of our readers who have tried it 
have also found it the best solution for 
the problem. 

We may as well recognize the fact 
that the problem of hired help is one 
that is with us to stay for all time. 
Farms are likely to grow larger rath- 
er than smaller. We shall constantly 
be needing more help, and more effi- 
cient help; and we may as well face 
this problem of the future fearlessly, 
courageously and thoughtfully, as to 
be dependent on migratory or tran- 
sient help from year to year. Build 
a house for the hired man. Give him 
a garden and the milk of a cow. Let 
him raise his own vegetables and keep 
a few chickens, but limit the number. 
Give him good wages, if he is worth 
it. If you have not reason to believe 
him worth it, don’t hire him. The rep- 
utation of the hired man is worth mon- 
ey, and a good reputation can be se 
cured only by efficiency and the cour 
age needed to acquire that etticiencye 
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WHY A SOIL SURVEY IS NEEDED. 


The need of 
brought to the 
latures of 


soil surveys will be 


of the 


this 


attention legis- 
winter, 
have 
have 


westein states 


Iowa among others. Those who 


not given thought to this matter 


very vague ideas of just what is meant 
by a soil survey, and to these espe- 
cially the following extracts from an 
address by Professor Call, of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural Colleg will be of in- 
terest. The address was made before 
the Kansas Industrial and Agricultur- 
al Congress, and while it dealt espe- 
cially with Kansas conditions, it ap- 


equal force to lowa. 
Call 


pioneer work. It is an 


plies with 


Professor said a soil survey is 


inventory of 


the resources of the state Without 
such a survey it is impossible to rec- 
ognize soil problems, or, if they are 
recognized, to appreciate their impor- 
tance. In a detail survey the soil on 
every quarter section of land in the 
county is examined, Professor Call 
said; the manner in which the soil 
was formed is ascertained, its textural 
types are determined, and a map is 
made which shows the kind of soil 
found on every quarter section of land. 


Any area of soil which covers an ex- 
tent of ten acres is shown, and on 
some of the more detailed maps areas 


as small as five acres are recognized. 
When the soil survey of a 
ty is completed, the map shows all of 
the soil types in and the 

every covers. It 
part which 
is too rough cultiva- 
area of land 


given coun- 


the county, 
area which 
shows the 


type 


of the country 


or too stony for 


tion, and hence shows the 
in every county that is capable of being 
tilled. It shows all streams, houses, 
schoolhouses and churches, thus being 
of great service to the prospective set- 
tler. 

As fast as the 
pleted, showing the 
of the different soil 
soil are collected emical analy- 
sis. The chemical analysis gis the 
total supply of plant food found in all 
types of soil. When the work is com- 
pleted, it is possible to tell every 
farmer in the county the kind of soil 
he has on every quarter section, and 
the amount of plant food and organic 
matter his soil contains. 

“Too much must not be expected of 


soil are com- 
location and area 


samples of 


maps 


tvpes, 
for ch 


es 


the soil survey.” said Professor Call. 
“The survey can only show what our 
soil problems are, where they exist, 
and the extent of country affected. 


Additional investigation must follow 
for the solution of the problems. An 
instance illustrating this point may be 
well taken from the soil survey of 
Cherokee county, where, along the Ne- 
osho river, a second bottom soil has 
been mapped, which will not produce 
alfalfa, clover or corn profitably. It 
is a very good wheat soil, but wheat 
can not be grown continuously upon 
any soil with profit, so that it becomes 
imperative for the future prosperity 
of the farmers living upon this soil 
type to devise some means of profit- 
ably producing other crops, especially 
leguminous crops. ‘The soil survey 
has shown what this problem is and 
the exact number of farms and acres 
affected, but it does not suggest a cure. 
If the soil survey is going to mean 
what it should to the farmers living on 
this soil type, it must be followed by 
investigational work that will deter- 
mine how crops other than wheat may 
be profitably grown. 

“We have, in the southeastern cor- 
ner of Kansas, soil that has been de- 
rived principally from disintegration 
of sandstone and shale. Very little 
limestone has entered into the forma- 
tion of these soils. The little lime that 
may have been present in the in 
its early stages of formation has been 
leached away ages ago. We find, there- 
fore, six or eight counties in the south- 
eastern part of the state where much 
of the soil is sour or acid. and where 
leguminous crops, such as clover and 
alfalfa, refuse to grow. The common 
farm practice on 


soil 


the majority of farms 
in these counties is to grow corn, oats, 
wheat and sorghum, either continu- 
ously or in rotation. All of these crops 
are non-leguminous, and, hence, de- 
pend on the soil entirely for their ni- 
































some leguminous crop, such as clover, 


alfalfa, or cowpeas. We find, however, 


“The rate at which the organic mat- 
ter has been destroyed through culti- 
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trogen. If we consider Cherokee coun- | “It is doubtful if any count Y where 
ty, which is a representative county in | soil washing is not a serious pr Jblem 
this area, we find that in 1919 the tol- | can afford to have more than fif;, ner 
lowing crops were grown: cent of its area in corn, and in ‘ yun- 
ae AND VALUE tl NITROGEN REMOVED FROM THE SOIz, OF 

CHE ROKE! > COUNT B Y NON-LEGU MINOUS S CROPS IN 1910. 
> 
D Fi 
Crop. wu ae a 
wn as ws a 
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- Rh et Mie S 
Sf \ EES Noa ear an beanie el EDO Ee 498,332 578,226 | $115,645.00 
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“To nly the amount of nitrogen | ties where the soil erodes badly, cer- 
removed from the soil by the non-le- | tainly not more than one-third of the 
guminous crops grown in this county | total tilled area should be in cultivated 
would require at least 30,000 acres of | crops. 
| 
1 
| 
| 


but 284 
while | 


that the county grew in 1910 
acres of clover and alfalfa, and, 


figures are not available on the acre- 
age of cowpeas grown, 


not have exceeded 2,000 acres. The 
farmers in this county and in the ad- 
joining counties are attempting to 
grow wheat and-corn continuously on 
a soil already low in nitrogen, and | 
which becomes lower in nitrogen and 
less productive with each succeeding 


| 
the total could 


| 
| 
crop. Only two solutions of the prob- 
lem are open to the farmers of this | 
section if they are to continue to grow 
profitable crops. One solution is to 


supply the nitrogen for corn and wheat 
in the form of commercial fertilizers, 
at a cost of approximately $430,000 a 
year for Cherokee county alone. This 
is obviously impracticable. The other 
solution, and the most practical one, 
is to secure this nitrogen from the at- | 
mosphere by grewing legumes But 
before leguminous crops, such as clo- 
ver and alfalfa, can be grown, nearly 
every acre of this land must be limed 
to correct acidity. Fortunately, there | 
is an abundance of lime across the ! 
state line, in Missouri. Large lime | 


crushers have -been installed at Car- 
thage, Missouri. Crushed lime rock 
may be purchased in carload quanti- | 
ties at a cost of not to exceed $5 per 
ton, laid down at any railroad station 
in the areé 

“To show in the |} 
per- 
the 


what may be done 
way of growing leguminous crops, 
mit me to call your attention to 
work of O. A. Rhoads, a farmer living 
in Cherokee county, southeast of Co- 


lumbus. Mr. Rhoads, due to advice se- 
cured from the agricultural college, | 
purchased in 1910 a carload of lime, | 
which cost him $1.60 per ton at his | 
station. He limed ten acres of land | 
at the rate of two tons per acre. Six 


acres cf this land were seeded to red 
clover, and the other four acres, which 


had been under-drained previously, 
were seeded to alfalfa. This season 
(1912) Mr. Rhoads harvested 1.5 tons 


of clover hay to the acre from the six 
acres seeded to clover, and from the 
four acres seeded to alfalfa, harvested 
two cuttings of hay, which were esti- 
mated to yield about two tons to the 
acre. In addition to the hay, both of 
these fields furnished an abundance of 
fall pasturage in a season extremely 
dry for that county. Mr. Rhoads has 
demonstrated that leguminous crops 
can be grown if the soil is properly 
limed and prepared for the crops.” 
Professor Call spoke also of soil ero- 
sion: “There is more or less washing 
on every soil type in the state, but the 
greatest difficulty is experienced on 
the soils in the northeastern portion. 
The soil in Kansas north of the Kansas 
river and east of the Republican river 


was formed by glacial action. It is, ; 
therefore, rolling in topography, and in 


texture is of a silty nature, often to a 
considerable depth. The rolling topog- 
raphy, the silty nature of the soil. and 
the heavy rainfall of this section of the 





state, are all favorable to soil wash- 
ing. Acres of cultivated land in this 
part of the state are being impaired 


in value, if not permanently ruined, by 
improper methods of farming and by 


the carelessness and neglect of the 
farmers to stop the small washed and 
gullied places when they first appear 
in their fields. Steps should be taken | 
at once by every farmer to stop — 
small washes as they occur in e | 
fields, by the use of stone or Bhs j 
dams and by cultivating the fields at | 
right angles to the slope. | 


vation is hard to estimate. No analy- 
ses are available for the soils of Kan- 
sas to show just how rapidly the de- 
struction has taken place. Professor 
Snyder, of the University of Minnesota, 
who has carefully investigated this 
subject in his state, has shown that 
the soils of Minnesota, when cropped 
continuously to wheat and corn, have 
lost approximately 2,000 pounds of hu- 
mus an acre every year. It is reason- 
able to suppose that the loss of organic 
matter from Kansas soils has been as 
rapid, if not more rapid than this. 

“As the organic matter is destroyed, 
the soils become less mellow,they plow 
up hard and lumpy, they crust severely 
after rains, and cultivate with greater 
difficulty. Thee rusting of the soil, 
due to the lack of organic matter, is 
perhaps the most serious physical ef 
fect. When soils crust badly it be- 
comes almost impossible to success- 
fully start such crops as alfalfa and 
grasses, and difficulty is at times ex- 
perienced in securing a good stand of 
crops like wheat and corn. 

“The liberation of plant food from 
the soil is directly dependent upon the 
supply of organic matter. Practically 
all of the nitrogen found in the soil oc- 
curs there combined with the organic 
matter; thus with the depletion of this 
material the supply of nitrogen in the 
soil becomes less. Organic matter is 
also the food of a countless number of 
beneficial bacteria that inhabit every 
teriile soil. These bacteria are largely 
responsible for the liberation of plant 
food from the soil particles. It, there- 
fore, follows that <s the supply of or- 
ganic matter becomes less, the number 
of beneficial bacteria decreases and 
less plant food is made available from 
the soil. 

“Soils deficient in humus hold Tess 
water, and are more subject to blowing 
.aan are soils well supplied with or- 
ganic matter. The organic matter acts 
as a binding material to hold the soils 
in place; therefore, as the soils become 
more deficient in humus, greater diffi- 











culty is experienced with this  prob- 
lem.” 
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L—— DAIRYING. 

Switzerland is preeminently a live 
stock country. Dairying ranks as one 
of her greatest industries, yet in all 
Switzerland there is only slightly more 
than half as many milk cows as there 
are in Iowa. Of horses, sheep and 
swine, there are only about one-tenth 
as many in Switzerland as there is in 
lowa. The secret of the Swiss farmer’s 
success is to be found in the large 
yield per cow. For instance, in 1911, 
the average product of the 796,533 
Swiss cows was given at 6,000 pounds 
ot milk for the year. The average Iowa 
cow produces less than 4,000 pounds in 
, year. I will venture to say, although 
the Swiss cow eats much more rough 
feed than the Iowa cow, that the Iowa 
cow eats more grain. But the Swiss 
farmers are successful not only be- 
cause their cows produce large quan- 
tities of milk, but because they handle 
what milk is produced in an economi- 
manner. Not quite half of it is sold in 
a tresh state to be consumed in the 
hotels and cities. Most of the rest of 
it is made into cheese, condensed milk, 
milk chocolate, and butter. 
little Switzerland exported over $12,- 
000,000 worth of cheese, and $6,000,000 
worth of condensed milk. She used 
at home $4,000,000 of these products. 
During the same year the creamervies 
of Iowa sold outside the state over 
$20,000,000 worth of butter. Seven 
hundred and sixty-five thousand lowa 
cows, almost exactly the same number 
as in Switzerland, contributed to these 
creameries. When we consider that 
the Iowa cows only yielded about two- 
thirds as much as the Swiss cows, we 
come to the conclusion that the Iowa 
creameries are more profitabl2 than 
Swiss cheese factories and condensed 
milk plants. At any rate, the Iowa 
farmer gets nearly twice as much for 
a quart of milk as the Swiss farmer. 

There are two main breeds of cattle 
in Switzerland, the Simmenthaler and 


the Brown Swiss. At the Zollikofen | 
dairy school, near Berne, there are 
fine Simmenthalers. Big, yellowish 


brown, large horned, heavy boned, they 
are like no cattle we ever saw before. 
Some of the cows weigh 1,800 pounds 
and stand higher than a man’s shoul- 
der. Large paunches they have, and 
great, big udders. A corn belt dairy 
farmer wouldn’t think much of them at 
first sight, but really they are good 
dairy cows. 

We ask Doctor Peters, the director, 
about the yield, and find that at the 
school farm all cows must come up to 
8,800 pounds of milk a year or be sold. 
This is a higher standard than is re- 
quired of the Lincolnshire Red herd of 
John Evans, or the milking Short-horn 
or Jersey herd of Lord Rothchild. It 
is a higher standard than that required 
by any of our corn belt dairymen. But 
then you must remember that one of 
the Simmenthaler cows weighs almost 
twice as much and eats nearly twice 
as much feed as a Jersey. On the oth- 
er hand, the Simmenthaler will turn 
large quantities of cdarse hay and 
grass into milk, whereas a Jersey re- 
quires more grain feed. The Simmen- 
thalers should be good for parts of the 
United States, but few have been 
brought over. The Simmenthaler is 
more nearly a triple purpose breed 
than any other. After the milking 
days are over, it is easy to put fat on 
the tremendous frames of the cows. Or 
if horses are lacking, they can be 
hitched to the manure cart. Draft, 
meat, and milk—the Simmenthaler an- 
swers the triple requirement of Swiss 
farmers better than any breed I know. 
The pictures give you some idea of 
them. All the Simmenthalers we saw 
in Switzerland were kept in the barn 
the year around. In the summer green 
crops are hauled in to them, and in 
the winter hay is fed. Very little grain 
is given. 

The only Brown Swiss we saw were 
on the top of a little mountain, 5,000 
feet high, called the Rigi. Here Mr. 
J Burge, one of the best breeders in 
all Switzerland, pastures his cattle ev- 
ery summer. The day we visited his 
herd, a blinding, swirling mist came 
down on the mountain top, and it was 
truly interesting to wend our way for 
half a mile along the mountain side to 
the little Alpine hut where the herders 
live and the cows are brought in to be 
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BY HENRY A. WALLACE 


milked. The herders, in their wooden 
shoes and no socks, went splashing out 
into the cold mist and wind to bring in 
the cows. In many ways the Brown 
Swiss are like the Simmenthalers, but 
they are not quite so big, and they are 
a little finer boned and a bit more of 
the dairy type. Also they are brown- 
ish or mouse-colored, and the Simmen- 
thalers are more of a yellow. The pic- 
ture shows how one of these Swiss 
cows looked in the rain. Doctor Pot- 
ter held his umbrella over me while 
taking the picture, so it is surprising 
that it came out as good as it did. This 
cow he considers one of his best, and 
not long since 2,000 francs ($400) was 
refused for her. On the whole, we 
were not quite so favorably impressed 
by the Brown Swiss as by the Simmen- 
thalers. 

They have an interesting way of 
keeping the Brown Swiss on the Rigi 
mountain. A corporation of 500 or 600 
members owns the mountain, and to 





the corporation the members pay rent 
for the three months of pasture from 
June 10th to September 10th. A man 
who owns five cows pays 15 franes for 
each animal; he who owns ten cows 
pays 18 frances for each cow; he who 
owns fifteen cows pays 21 frances for 
each; and he who owns more pays 24 
francs for each cow. You see in Switz- 
erland they seem to favor the small 
man rather than the big one. Alto- 
gether there are 2,000 animals pastur- 
ing on the mountain. Every spring 
the corporation meets to determine 
when pasturing shall commence and 
just how many cows shall be allowed 
on pasture during the coming year. For 
500 or 600 years past, Brown Swiss 
cattle have been pasturing on the sides 
of Rigi mountain during the summer 
months. 


Some of the milk is sold whole to 
hotels; some is fed to the calves; and 
most of the rest is made into cheese. 
The Brown Swiss milk, 


like the Sim- 
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SIMMENTHALER COW BRITTANIA. 
NEIGHT 1750 POUNDS—ANNUAL YIELD 8000 POUNDS-MILK. 








BROWN SWISS HEIFER 





(PICTURE TAKEN IN THE RAIN ON RIGI MOUNTAIN.) 











menthaler, averages about 3.5 per cent 
of butter-fat. 

There has been a Brown Swiss herd 
book since 1890. Mr. Burge gave us 
to understand that ore of the require- 
ments for entrance was that each ani- 
mal be scored by an expert. As I re- 
member it, the minimum requirement 
was 75 points. 

Some of us thought it might be a 
good thing for the rougher parts of the 
New England states, as well as parts 
of the middl: west, where there is 
plenty of rough feed and not much 
mill feed, if the Brown Swiss and the 
Simmenthaler breeds were brought in. 
But at present there is no chance of 
such importations, for there is foot and 
mouth disease in Switzerland, and our 
government will not allow Swiss cattle 
to come to the United States. 

I don’t envy the Swiss farmer 
of his land is hilly, rocky, sandy, or 
clayey. It doesn’t pay him to put 
much of his soil in wheat ,oats or bar- 
ley. The problem of the Swiss farmer 
is to make his grass land yield as much 
hay and green soiling crops as pos- 
sible, so that he may feed his Simmen- 
thaler and Brown Swiss cows as near- 
ly as possible on home-grown rough- 
age, and not have to buy more hay 
and mill feeds. The Swiss farmer is 
learning how to take care of his milk 
and cream and to make butter and 
cheese. He has learned how to com- 
bine into coéperative organizations to 
sell dairy products and to buy feeds, 
fertilizers, etc. In little Switzerland, 
about a third the size of Iowa, with 
about the same number of farmers, 
there are thirteen agricultural socie- 
ties and twenty-five dairy societies. 

To look at the soil, you think that 
the Swiss farmers would have a hard 
time of it. Nevertheless, on what ap- 
pears to us poor soil, they raise such 
good crops of hay, and feed it in such 
a good way to their cows, and market 
the products of their cows through the 
coodperative societies in such an eco- 
nomical manner that the farmers as a 
class are quite prosperous, and the 
land is valued at from $400 to $600 an 
acre. 

Swiss cheeses are the foremost ex- 
port of Swiss farms. We visited sev- 
eral cheese factories (Kaserei, the 
Swiss call them) and saw row on row 
of big. flat cheeses, 100 to 300 pounds 
in weight. At the dairy school of Zol- 
likoffen they told us that no girls were 
taught cheese-making, as in Scotland 
and England, because the cheeses were 
so heavy. At the school factory, about 
4 cents (20 centimes) were paid for a 
quart of 3.5 per cent milk. Rennet and 
heat are added. Then as soon as the 
curd forms, it is separated and pressed 
for a day. For two days the cheeses 
are kept in brine. Then follows curing 
for twelve to fourteen weeks, at the 
end of which time 22 cents a pound 
must be had, if any profit is to be 
made. At one place we stopped they 
were buying green cheeses from the 
farmers. This finishing plant kept the 
green cheeses for about three weeks 
at a temperature of about 70 degrees, 
and then stored them till ripe at a 
temperature of 50 degrees. All the 
time they were well salted. Austria, 
Germany and France are the best cus- 
tomers for Swiss cheese. The United 
States buys some, but a duty of 6 cents 
a pound keeps out much of it. 


. Most 





HOGS ON SHARES. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 


“IT have been figuring on letting a 
neighbor have ten of my best brood 


sows, first breeding them to my own 
boar. Let him take care of them and 
feed them at his own expense until the 
pigs are old enough to wean, at which 
time he will return the sows and one- 
half of their pigs. What do you think 
of such an arrangement? Wi there 
be any money in it for both of us?” 
The arrangement outlined is the one 
usually toilowed in putting hogs out on 
shares, except that -. any of the origi- 
nal stock is lost it is the custom to 
make the number good before divid- 
ing the pigs. If any readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer have had experience 
with an arrangement oi this sort we 
would be glad to have them send it to 
us for the benefit of our other sub- 
scribers. ‘ 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NEXT WEEK. 


Crops and weather conditions this 
year certainly offer no excuse for stay 
ing away from the International Live 
Stock Exposition which opens at Chi- 
continues 


cago November 30th and 

through the following week. Probably 
never have wes.iern farmers been so 
favored as in this good year of 1912. 
We have had bumper crops at very 


profitable prices, and we have had per- 
fect weather for gathering in the corn 
and rounding out the season’s work on 
the farm. Under such conditions the 
attendance of western farmers at the 
International this year should break all 
previous records. The tarmer owes to 


himself and his family an outing and 
no better occasion offers than the In- 
ternational. The finest live stock of 


the world will be there. The most suc- 
cessful and most intelligent stockmen 
and farmers from the entire country 
will be there. The members of the 
various live stock ciations will 
gather to take note of the year’s prog- 
ress and to plan for the future. It af- 


ass 


fords an ideal opportunity for recre- 
ation combined with pleasure and in- 
struction. The farmer should go and 


he should take with him the good wife 
and the boys. All members of the 
family will find it profitable and inter- 
esting to spend at least a few days at 
Chicago next week. 


PROF. TEN EYCK COMES TO IOWA. 


having secured 


lowa is fortunate in 


the services of Prof. A. N. Ten Eyck, 
who will shortly take charge of the 
farm crop work in the extension de- 


partment of the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege. There are few men in the West 
so well qualified for work of this char- 
acter. He has spent ten vears at the 
Kansas Agricultural Col! the last 
three of which were spent in charge of 
the Western Kansas Dry Land Experi- 
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ment Station at Hays, where 2,600 
acres are devoted to a study of dry 
land farming. Beginning with our 
Christmas issue, Prof. Ten Eyck will 


teH of some of the things he learned in 
this work and we believe his contribu- 
tion will be the most valuable which 
has yet been made on the subject of 
farming under semi-arid conditions 
Prof. Ten Eyck is a very practical man 
and he will make a most favorable im- 
pression upon the farmers of Iowa with 
whom he comes in contact in his exten- 
sion work. 


COWPEAS OR FIELD PEAS. 

A correspondent writes: 
“I was much interested in the 
pea letters in the November 15th issue 


cowe- 





of Wallaces’ Farmer, and wish to in- 
quire if it would be all right to sow 
cowpeas in the early spri I want 
to cut them early for hay, so as to get 
the ground ready to sow alfalfa in the 
fal! I sowed rve this fall, but am 
afraid that it will not do well, and 


would like to plow it up next spring 
and sow peas, to be followed by alfalfa 
in the fal 


This correspondent has made the 
common mistake of confusing cowpeas 
with Canada field peas. Canada field 
peas are a cool weather crop, and must 


be sown during April or the latter part 
of March. Cownpeas are a warm wWeath- 
er crop, and must be sown during the 
latter part of May, June, or the early 
part of July. The crop he must use is 
Canada field peas. As an experiment 
he might plow up his rye next 





spring 
Ss] £ 


and seed the ground in late March or 
April to Canada field peas and oats. 
Complete directions for seeding this 


this crop will be given in February or 
March issues of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


SKIM-MILK, SOUR MILK AND BUT- 
TERMILK FOR HOGS. 


We notice that in « recent experi- 
ment at the South Dakota experiment 
station, it required about 470 pounds 
of she:led corn to put on 100 pounds 
of hog flesh. When skim-milk was fed 


in connection with the corn, it took 
318 pounds of shelled corn and &60 
pounds of sweet skim-milk to put on 


100 pounds of hog flesh. When butter- 
milk was used, it took 316 pounds of 
shelled corn and 865 pounds of butter- 
milk to put on 100 pounds of hog flesh, 
while when sour skim milk was used, it 


took 318 pounds of shelled corn and 
870 pounds of milk to put on 1060 
pounds of hog flesh. In other words, 


sweet skim-milk, buttermilk and sour 
skim-milk proved to be of practically 


| 








equal value, five pounds of any of them 
having the power to replace about one 
pound of shelled corn. Putting it in 
still another way, we may say that 
when corn is worth 45 cents a bushel, 
then sweet skim-milk, buttermilk, or 
sour milk should be valued, so far as 
pig feeding is concerned, at about 15 
cents per hundred. 


TANKAGE QUESTIONS. 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“I have some shotes that will weigh 


about seventy pounds each. At pres- 
ent they are on blue grass pasture, 
with a feed of corn and_ tankage 
soaked for twelve hours before feed- 


ing. A neighbor tells me it is better 
to feed it dry and to give them all they 
will eat. Would you advise feeding 
tankage dry? What do you consider 
would be the best feed for these hogs? 
New corn will sell for from 40 to 50 
cents per bushel, and tankage will cost 
me $46 per ton.” 

We wish our readers would give us 
the benefit of their experience in feed- 
ing tankage. We know some have se- 





laxative ration (bran and shorts mixed 
with a little oil meal does very well) 
for twenty-four hours before farrowing. 
The twenty-four hours immediately af- 
ter farrowing little or no feed should 
be given. Then a little bran and some 
shorts may be fed, and the sow gradu- 
ally brought back on a full ration as 
the pigs need the milk. 


Sows that have acquired the habit 


of pig eating are hard to cure. Gener- 
ally the best plan is to fatten them 
for sale to the butcher. One of our 


South Dakota readers reported that he 
tound feeding pig-eating sows a half 
pound of pork each day prevented the 
habit. We should think that the addi- 
tion of a half pound of tankage daily 
would be almost as effective as salt 
pork, and considerably cheaper. 


STRAWBERRY LEAF SPOT OR 
RUST. 

An Iowa correspondent sends some 
strawberry leaves which are affected 
with brownish-red spots about the size 
3 eye. He writes: 


of a bird's 
“I have a very fine strawberry 


bed, 
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cured splendid results by feeding it 
alone dry. Others have secured equally 


good results by feeding it in a slop. 
But some claim that tankage should 
not be soaked for more than two or 
three hours, or it is likely to spoil. If 
we were feeding tankage with ear corn, 
Wwe would be inc lined to feed it alone, 
dry, or slightly moistened. If we were 
feeding it with soaked shelled corn, 
we would add it to the soaked corn 
about three hours before feeding. Our 
correspondent shoy'd by all means not 
allow his pigs to eat all the tankage 
they want. When fed in amounts of 
one-tenth of the grain ration or less, 
good tankage is a splendid feed, and 
there is no danger whatever in using 


it. But if pigs are allowed to eat all 
the tankage they want, they are likely 
after a time to overeat, and lose their 
appetite. 


PIG-EATING SOWS. 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is the cause of sows eating 
their pigs, and what is the remedy?” 

Most pig-eating sows commence the 
habit because they were improperly 
fed just before and immediately fol- 
lowing farrowing time. Sows which 
have been fed on corn alone or any 
other ration which is lacking in bone 
and muscle builders have a craving for 
flesh food which sometimes leads them 
to eat pigs. Sometimes sows are fed 
too heavily on constipating food just 
before farrowing. As a result, the 
milk flow may be unduly stimulated 
and the bowels tightened so that the 
sow is irritated, and when the young 
pigs try to suck, she kills them. The 
best plan is to give a light feed of a 





put out last spring, 
very clean, 


which I have kept 
and fertilized several times 
with hen manure. Now in_ several 
places in the patch it seems that the 
leaves are rusting in a manner similar 
to the sample enclosed. I have been 
told by a nurseryman to apply white 
hellebore or ordinary oil and soapsuds. 
I would like very much to check this 
trouble, as I am afraid it will affect the 
whole patch. It is only bothering 


about six rows at present, for a dis- 
tance of about eight yards.” 
Nearly every strawberry bed is af- 





fected with leaf spot or rust. We are 
all familiar with the small, reddish- 
brown discolorations which make the 
holes in the leaves. Leaf spot is a 
true fungous disease which spreads 
from one plant to another by means 
of spores (seeds). It works more or | 


less throughout the entire sedson, but 
especially in the spring and late sum- 
mer. Leaf spot reduces the leaf sur- 
face of strawberry plants, and in that 


way lowers their vitality. On a bed 
which is kept free from weeds and 
well fertilized, this loss will amount 


to considerable. tI will probably pay 
to spray such a bed. But the average 
farm strawberry bed is kept so poorly 
anyhow that it will probably not pay to 
go to much trouble to prevent straw- 
berry leaf spot. 

One of the best sprays for strawber- 
ry leaf spot is Bordeaux mixture. This 
prevents the trouble, but does not cure 
it. It snould be put on strawberry 
beds at all times when leaf spot seems 
to be spreading rapidly. Bordeaux 
mixture is made by mixing copper sul- 
phate, stone lime and water in the 
proportion of four pounds of the cop- 
per sulphate with five pounds of stone 





lime and fifty gallons of water The 
copper sulphate is dissolved in twe nty- 
five gallons of water. The lime jg ; 
slaked in a gallon or so of water 
then dissolved in twenty-five ga) 
of water. The lime solution and 
copper solution are then poured tox, th- 
er. The mixture after it is Strained, 
ready to use. 

On a small patch it is a good plan 
to pinch off and burn all affected 
leaves. With badly affected beds jt is 
sometimes a good plan, late in the sea- 
son, to mow off the leaves and burn 
over the bed rapidly. In this way most 
of the disease spores will be destro ved 
and much trouble will be avoided the 
coming season. 
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SELLING GRADE JACK. 

An Iowa subscriber writes 

“I bought a jack in September, 1911, 
The jack was registered in Kansas 
City. The secretary would not register 
him this year, but pronounced the ja: 
a grade. The seller claims that $ 
tion 2341-E of the Jowa Code would not 
go into effect until January 1, 1914. 
Did he have a right to sell a jack as 4 
registered jack when he was not reg- 


k 


istered, but was a grade? I gave a 
note in payment. Can he collect pay 


in full on the note?” 

Section 2341-E of the Iowa Code pro- 
vides that any person who shall fraud- 
ulently represent any animal, horse, 
cattle, sheep or swine to be pure bred, 
etc., may be punished by a fine of not 
more than $100 or imprisoned in the 
county jail not exceeding thirty days, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 
We do not find anything in the Code 
which justifies the statement that this 
section did not go into effect until 
January 1, 1914. The thirty-fourth gen- 
eral assembly in 1911 amended this 
law, and in this amendment provided 
for the repeal of Section 2341-E, but 
the repeal did not take effect until Jan- 
uary 1, 1912. Under the law it seems 
to us that the seller of the jack can be 
held responsible if he sold a grade 
jack, representing him to be pure bred. 





You Like to HUNT and FISH, You Like 
to GO CAMPING 

=S then surely you will 

= F = enjoy the NATIONAL 

SPORTSMAN maga- 

: zine, with its 160 richly 

F = illustrated pages, full 

-==¥/ to overflowing with in- 

teresting stories and 
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about guns. fishing 
tackle, camp outfit 
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The NATION Al 
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the woods where thou 
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and spin stirring yarn 
about their experi- 
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rifle and gun. Think 
of it—12 round trips to 
the woods for a@1 hil! 
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Brotherhow. 
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aScarf Pin or 
a Watch Fob, 
ashere show n, 
in stamps or coin.—Don‘t delay 


on receipt of 25c 
—join our great big, Hunting, Fishing, C amping. 


Nature-loving NATIONAL 
BR OTHER HOOD today. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 


SPORTSMAN 


71 Federal St., Boston, Mass 


WE WANT LOGS 


Willowwood or Basswood 


Four foot lengths, eight inches or more thick. 
Prefer the wood cut before February 1, 1913. 
State best price f. o. b. cars your city. 


DOLLENMAYER CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Farmers Build C + Pp y 
Your Own ement Fosts 

Build them right in the ground where you want 
them, at a cost of 15 to 20c each, no machine or tools 
to buy, I will tell you how and will guarantee results. 
Price for full instructions $1.00. You also get the 
formula for Liquid Marble, the interior marble firis' 
for concrete, plaster. wood, etc.—durable. sanitary. 
fireproof. easy to make and can be made for 25c the 
gallon. Money back if not satisfactory. 
E. KR. STOWELL, Sales Manager Ideal 

Post Co... New Corydon,. Indiana. 





ore TUBULAR SEPAR. ATOR, 
9. Never used. Will sell cheap. F. 0. 
MITTAG, Lone Rock, Iowa. 
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sOWS BREAKING DOWN. 


We are receiving this fall an unu- 
sually large number of complaints con- 
cerning partial paralysis in sows. Asa 
rule they are sOWS which have brought 
forth fall litters. We suspect, too, that 
in most cases these sows have been 
fed too much on corn and not enough 
of such bone building feeds as tankage, 
oil meal, ete. The following remedy, 
as suggested by Doctor McIntosh, of 
the University of Illinois, several years 
ago, has been found to be one of the 
most satisfactory: 

“I have investigated this derange- 
ment, and find that it is caused by a 
want of sufficient phosphate of lime in 
the nerve system, especially the nerves 
supplying the hind legs. It is a known 
fact that the bones and nerves of preg- 
nant animals are deficient in phosphate 
of lime, on account of the drain on the 
system for phosphate to build up the 
foetus, and also to nourish the young 
after they are born. There seems to 
be more of a drain for phosphate on 
the system of the sow than any other 
female. The sow is most frequently 
affected with partial paralysis a few 
weeks after farrowing, although the de- 
rangement may occur before farrowing. 
To prevent this trouble, the sow should 
be fed on ground oats, bran and oil 
meal, and as much milk as possible 
during pregnancy and while suckling 
the young pigs. Should the trouble oc- 
cur at either of the above mentioned 
periods, the following treatment should 
be begun as soon as the animal shows 
the first symptoms of weakness on the 
hind legs, or knuckling over at the 
fetlock joints. Of course cases can be 
cured even after the animal is down 
and can not get up. Give each sow one 
tablespoonful of cod liver oil, fifteen 
grains of phosphate of lime, and three 
drops of fluid extract of nux vomica at 
a dose twice a day in a little food. Give 
half the above mentioned quantity to 
shotes above three or four months old. 
‘his treatment should be continued for 
several weeks if needed.” 

Treatment sometimes results in get- 
ting the sow on her feet so she can 
be fattened and sold on the market. 
We would not carry her over for anoth- 
er season, as our experience has been 
that a permanent cure is not usual. 














CANKER SORE MOUTH IN PIGS. 


A Nebraska correspondent writs: 

“About three weeks ago one of my 
fall pigs got a small, hard lump on the 
side of his nose, just above the tusk. 
It stayed hard, and has been getting 
larger. About two weeks ago I stuck a 
knife in the lump, nearly to the bone, 
but did not get anything except a little 
blood. The inside looked like a bunch 
of soft gristle. Yesterday I caught the 
pig, and where I stuck the knife in two 
weeks ago, the flesh had decayed, and 
I got out a small amount of stringy 
matter. It left a hole about the size of 
a man’s finger. It looked as though 
the hole went to the bone. I put ina 
lump of blue vitriol the last time. I 
have 100 fail pigs, and ten more of 
them have lumps on the side of their 
noses, and some have lumps on both 
sides. What is the cause of the dis- 
ease, and what is the cure? Is it con- 
tagious? I clipped two or three of the 
back teeth out of the jaw, eight or 
twelve teeth out of each pig, before 
they were a week old. Do you think 
that this may have started the disease? 
Do you think it helps to clip out the 
little pigs’ back teeth before they are 
a week old, or would you just clip the 
teeth of the meanest ones? Will these 
pigs amount to anything after they get 
over the disease. I would like to know 
the cause and cure for canker sore 
mouth.” 


Canker sore mouth is one of the 
most dangerous of young pig diseases. 
Generally, but not always, it is con- 
tagious. Sometimes affected animals 
may be cured, but as a rule when they 
recover, they do very poorly. We sug- 
gest that our correspondent use the fol- 
lowing treatment: First separate all 
the diseased animals from the well 
ones. Put on the noses and heads of 
the well ones an ointment made by 
mixing an ounce of carbolic acid with 
a half pint of raw linseed oil. This 
will help prevent the disease from 
Spreading. 

There are two lines of treatment for 





the affected animals-—one for those 
with lumps which have not yet broken 
open, and the other for those with run- 
ning sores. For animals of the first 
kind rub on an ointment every two or 
three days, made by mixing one-half 
ounce of iodine with eight ounces of 
vaseline. Treat the others by cutting 
out the diseased flesh and then disin- 
fecting with some caustic, as terchlo- 
ride of antimony, silver nitrate, or cop- 
per sulphate (blue vitriol). Repeat 
this for three or four days, and if the 
wound then seems healthy, wash it 
with tobacco decoction and cover it 
with a little pine tar. Repeat the treat- 
ment if the trouble breaks out again. 

Some of the pigs will be so weak- 
ened by the disease that it will be well 
to give them a tonic such as the fol- 
lowing: A dessert spoon full of brandy, 
an egg beaten in skim-milk, and two 
grains of quinine. 

It is possible, but not probable, that 
our correspondent caused the disease 
by knocking out the back teeth of his 
young pigs. If he did this carefully, 
merely clipping off the points of them, 
and not breaking the teeth off below 
the gums, then the clipping of the 
teeth had nothing whatever to do with 
the breaking out of the disease. But if 
he broke off the teeth in the gums, 
there is a chance that the germs or 
spores of the disease lodged there, 


THOROUGHPIN. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me what to do with a 
three-months-old colt affected with 
thoroughpin?” 

Thoroughpin is a soft swelling found 
in the hollow place just behind and 
above the hock joint. It can be pressed 
from side to side, and for this reason 





is called thoroughpin. It is very sim- 
ilar in a way to bog spavin. Some- 
times it causes lameness, but not as a 
rule except in chronic cases that have 
been neglected. 

If our correspondent highly values 
his colt, we suggest that he call in a 
veterinarian at once. “If he does not 
think the case a very serious one, and 
would like to try treating it himself, 
we suggest the following: Put the colt 
in a stall where it will be compelled to 
rest, and give it only enough feed of a 
laxative nature to keep it growing, but 
not at all fat. Cut the hair off close 
over the swelling and rub in a blister 
made by mixing a teaspoonful of bini- 
odide of mercury with four tablespoon- 
fuls of lard. Rub this in with the fin- 
gers of a gloved hand, and let it re- 
main on for a day; then wash it ff 
and put on a little vaseline. Three 
weeks later repeat the treatment. It 
is said that an even better treatment 
but one which should be performed by 
a competent veterinarian, is firing. 
Special compresses or bandages are 
sometimes put on the market that are 
claimed to reduce the swelling by 
pressure. 


Bake Less Often 


— Save Work and Fuel 


of bread at one time. This 
saves the work and fuel cost 
of several baking days each 
month. 

Won’t you just test this on 
our Money-Back Guarantee? 





Occident Bread keeps fresh 
and moist and retains its fine 
flavor longer than any other 
bread. 

If you use Occident Flour 
you can bake a double batch 








' Occident Flour costs you only 


The Guaranteed Flour 


UCCIBENT 


makes bread which stays fresh longer than other bread because 
Occident is clean_r than oth-r flour. Every_k-rnel of the wheat is 
positively washed and scoured by special machinery, and goes through 
more purifying processes than any other flour you can buy. Besides 
this extra cleanliness we use none 
but specially selected wheat for 
Occident Flour—the choicest bread 
wheat grown. 


Costs More 
—Worth It 








a few cents more than ordinary 
flour but we GUARANTEE every 
sack to please you better than any 
other flour you ever used—for all 
baking—bread, cake and pastry— 
or pay back the price of the flour. 





Get a trial sack from your dealer and 
send for our free booklet, 
“Better Baking” 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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| Came on Mayer Honorbilt Shoes lead in style, 
cisen_! fit, comfort and wearing quality. It 


mf would be impossible to find shoes of 
# equal style so dependable for wear. The 
choicest leather is used in making Honor- 
bilt Shoes. They are built to last a long 
timeandkeeptheir shapetotheend. Mayer 
Honorbilt Shoes are ‘‘built on honor.”’ 
\ If you want style and quality without extra 
cost, ask your dealer for Honorbilt Shoes. 
\ If not obtainable, write to us. 


WARNING—Be sure and look for the 
Mayer name and trade mark on the sole. 
™% We mate Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all styles for 
& men, women and children; Drysox, Yerma Cushion 
/ Shoes, and Martha Washington Comfort Shoes. 


FREE—Send name of dealer who does not handle Mayer 
Honorbilt Shoes and we will send you free, postpaid, a beau- 
tiful picture of Martha or George Washington, size 15x20. 











































F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee. 
A Player Piano of 
Splendid Tone—only $2 00 


° You cannot equal its beautiful tone and 


I * ‘ : ° ° 2 
u LEE. Bi. player action in a full sized piano for $500, 
VE ee yet the Petite costs you only $200. 


It plays any 65 note roils, more than 20,000 to select 
from. 

‘1? It costs less because the most expensive part of the 
iif; ordinary piano, the finger keyboard, is left out. 
Nobody cares to play by hand when they can play this 
wonderful player. 
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hy Gs It is the ideal Christmas gift, a splendid piano 
UH fp / with the finest player action made, for $200. 
Life: |. Write today for full information. 

23 


44th St., Rock Island, Ili. 





I BENNETT ORGAN CO., 
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SILAGE FOR SHEEP. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

With the tremendous increase in the 
use of silos for utilizing a larger 
amount of the corn plant and the 
greater use of silage generally during 
the last two or three vears, there has 
arisen a great deal of inquiry especi- 
ally during the present winter as to 
the value of silage for sheep. Recently 


silage has come into general use on 
cattle farms. Now that its value as a 
cattle food, from the standpoint of 


cheapness, is becoming more and more 
apparent, the man who owns sheep is 
beginning to ask why he cannot share 
in a good thing, too. 

Untortunately, the use of silage for 
sheep feeding purposes has been tried 
out to but a limited extent. Few farm- 
ers have used it and the experiment 
stations have done little. From all 
sources of investigation it seems now 
that there is no reason why silage 
shall not find a permanent place in the 
list of desirable and economical food- 
stuffs for sheep. The writer has met 
several men this winter who have used 
it with satisfactory results, and one 
man especially, who had fed out quite 
a string of sheep with silage almost 
the sole feed, was very enthusiastic 
in his appreciation of it. We have not 
found any men who have had trouble 
from feeding it. 

There has been a popular conception 
that silage is more or less dangerous 
to feed to sheep, especially breeding 
ewes. It was thought that it had a 
weakening effect on the lambs, also 
that there is likely to be some mortal- 
ity among the ewes. Such ideas do not 
seem to be well founded. It is true 
that such results have been noted in 
flocks which had silage, but careful ob- 
servations show that other factors may 
have had more to do with the results 
than the silage. At the station three 
years ago the ewe flock had consider- 
able silage, in fact all they cared for. 
Also, the lambs were not as strong at 
birth as they ought to have been, and 
some loss was experienced at lambing 
time. But an excessive amount was al- 
lowed and ewes were entirely too close- 
ly confined without adequate exercise. 
Exercise is an absolute necessity for 
pregnant ewes if satisfactory results 
are to be had at lambing time. Lack 
of an experienced shepherd to handle 
these ewes at lambing time doubtless 
contributed to the loss. “Since that 
year we have had no bad results. 

Back in e fell of 1907 the Indiana 
Station began to experiment with si- 
lage for feeding pregnant ewes. One 
lot of ewes was fed silage along with 
clover hay and grain, while another 
lot was fed more hay, slightly more 
grain, but no silage. These two lots 
of ewes were as nearly alike as could 
be had. The next year practically the 
same experiment was repeated, and 
again in 1909. During the first year a 
limited amount of silage was fed. The 
second vear, four pounds per head, per 
day, was allowed and as no bad results 
accompanied this liberal feeding, the 
last year the ewes were given all they 
would clean up,.which was practically 
4.6 pounds. With all they wished of 
the silage, no deleterious results were 
observed either in the ewes or in the 
lambs. 

As to results from these three years’ 
experiments, the authors of the bulle- 
tin concerning this experiment say 
that the general thrift and appetite of 
the silage ewes was superior to that of 
the lots fed hay and grain alone. The 
ewes, having a quantity of silage, made 
each year a larger gain over winter 
than did those on dry feed. The latter 
averaged for the three years a gain of 
six pounds while the silage ewes gained 
13.75 pounds or more than twice as 
much. Yet the writers state definitely 
that this gain was not mere fat like 
corn feeding would produce, but that 
the ewes were in good cendition to pro- 


duce strong, vigorous lambs. It was 
a noticeable fact, that right straight 


through the whole three years, the 
lambs from the ewes having the succu- 
lent feed, i. e., silage, averaged nearly 
10 per cent larger at birth. As to the 
cost of feed, the ration including silage, 


proved the more economical, while 
more satisfactory results were ob- 
tained. The lambs from these two lots 


of ewes were all fed out for an early 
market and those from each lot did 
equally well, gaining nearly a half 
pound per day until they were sold. 
The general results of this test run- 
three years show definitely 
that the use of silage for ewes, even in 
large amounts, will not interfere with 








the health and thrift of the pregnant 
ewe nor of her prospective lamb. Also, 
the succulence which the silage affords 
seemed to promote the thrift and gen- 
eral health of the ewe, and because of 
the added health and vigor, the foeti 
were better nourished, with the con- 
sequent result that larger lambs were 
produced. Furthermore the producing 
of all these satisfactory results did 
not affect the Jambs unfavorably, and 
the silage ration was more economical. 

Accurate data regarding the value of 
silage in a ration for fattening sheep 
and lambs is scarce, but what there is 
indicates that it is useful. As far 
back as the early nineties the Michi- 
ran Experiment Station fed some lambs 
on silage and foodstuffs. The 
gist of their findings is to the effect 
that a mixture of fodders composed 
largely of a good quality of silage 
proved a cheap and successful ration 
for fattening lambs. 

The lowa station at Ames made 
some comparative tests of dry hays, 
roots, and silage as roughness in 1906 
and 1907. In lots fed the first winter, 
the silage cheapened the ration con- 
siderably. During the second winter 
the various lots were fed for a long 
period, 168 days, and the silage lot re- 
fused to eat much silage. They ate 
almost as much grain and hay as the 
other lots did and the gain on these 
silage lambs was more expensive than 
was that with some of the other food 
combinations. But the average of the 
two years was favorable to the use of 
silage as a means of cheapening the 
ration. The lambs from all lots fin- 
ished into market toppers, but the 


other 


dressed carcasses showed the silage 
lambs a little superior on the hook. 
Taking these few experiments then 


into consideration, and also the general 
results which various feeders have ob- 
tained in practical work, it seems that 
silage has an important place among 
desirable and economical feeds for fat- 
tening sheep. 

It is my opinion that silage can be 
fed to sheep with satisfactory results. 
The use of moldy or frozen silage may 
cause trouble, but good, clean, bright 
silage can be used with excellent re- 
sults, either as a succulent food for 
breeding ewes in winter or as a cheap 
but satisfactory and efficient roughage 
for fattening lambs and sheep. This 
opinion is based partially on observa- 
tions of flocks which have been fed, 


and partiaily on the experiments 
quoted above. The results to date 
point toward silage as a cheap and 


valuable feed for sheep. 
ELLIS RAIL. 
University of Nebraska. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Explorer Frank N. Meyer, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has felt the 
spirit of wanderlust once again, and 
this week departed for another explor- 
ing trip through China. Mr. Meyer re- 
turned about two months ago from a 
two years’ tour in the most inaccess- 
ible parts of Manchuria, central Sibe- 
ria and the edge of European Russia 
and Chinese Turkestan, and at that 
time he declared that a roll top desk 
looked so good after his wandering 
that he would never again get farther 
away from one than a street car would 
take him, but the lure of the wilder- 
ness was too strong, and he is off on 
another lengthy tour. This time he 
will visit the cold, dry region of China, 
and an almost unexplored section by 
white men. Proudon, the English bot- 
anist, tried to get in there two years 
ago, but failed. The region is the prov- 
ince of Kansu, the most northwestern 
of the Chinese provinces. There has 
never been an agricultural explorer 
there before. On his last trip Mr. 
Meyer was especially interested in 
finding drouth resisting trees and 
fruits. He found some trees that stand 
an absolute Arctic temperature, with 
no rain to speak of, and sent back 
specimens that will be tried in some 
of the cold and arid sections of the 
northwest, where no trees have been 
grown before. To get these specimens 
he spent seven months in the desert 
region of eastern or Chinese Turkestan 
—which lies between the Karakoram 
range of the northern Himalayas and 
the great Tien Shan range of western 
Mongolia. On foot or in native carts 
he passed from oasis to oasis of this 
desert region, studying the native 
fruits and grains. This was accom- 
plished with much difficulty, but his 
survey was made so carefully that it 











will probably be unnecessary to go 
over this ground again. Mr. Meyer 
crossed the Tien Shan range, passed 
through Kuldja and along the northern 
slopes of the Altai mountains, and 
worked his way into northern Siberia, 
where he collected seeds of forage 
crops and grains. In no previous ex- 
ploration work were the difficulties of 
getting live cuttings through to Wash- 
ington so great, but by means of postal 
shipments, Mr. Meyer’ successfully 
sent from the interior of Chinese Tur- 
kestan such cuttings as willows, pop- 
lars, plums, apples and various orna- 
mental plants, although they required 
a month to reach the department, in 
addition to several weeks of transport 
by caravan. It is understood that Mr. 
Meyer will search the Kansu province 
of western China for hardy pears, ju- 
jubes and persimmons of that region. 

According to R. K. Bolton, of New 
York City, who was in Washington the 
other day en route east from Canada, 
American farmers who rushed into 
southwestern Canada within the last 
few years to take advantage of the 
cheap lands which have been sold in 
that region, will soon find that they 
purchased land with soil not deep 
enough to last over ten or twelve years 
at the very outside. “A close exami- 
nation of the soil in southwestern Can- 
ada,” he said, “shows that it is not 
very deep, and with the wasteful farm- 
ing which is being done in that coun- 
try, there is little hope that the soil 
will last many years. The soil of our 
great Mississippi valley states is deep 
and rich, and has produced enormous 
crops for many years, but even that is 
beginning to wear out, and man is 
compelled to assist nature in retaining 
the richness of the soil. In southwest- 
ern Canada conditions are different. 
The rich soil is hardly twelve inches 
thick, and is rapidly wearing out. Sci- 
entific farming, as it is known in this 
country, has not been tried to any 
great extent in that country, with the 
result that the soil is being wasted; 
the crops are taking much from it, and 
giving nothing back. It does not ex- 
tend down deep enough to long stand 
this constant drain.” 

The committee on wild life protec- 
tion of the fourth national Conserva- 
tion Congress has inaugurated a na- 
tion-wide campaign to induce congress 
at the coming session to enact a law 
for the federal protection of migratory 
birds. It is argued by the committee 
that the wanton destruction of insecti- 
vorous birds in the United States is 
partly responsible for the high cost of 
living. Among the birds sought to be 
protected by a federal law are song 


birds, swallows, woodpeckers, black- 
birds, quail, doves and night hawks. 


Protection of game birds alone will not 
answer, it is pointed out. Three mea- 
sures for the protection of birds are 
now pending in congress, their spon- 
sors being Representative Weeks, of 
Massachusetts; Representative An- 
thony, of Kansas, and Senator McLean, 
of Connecticut. The Weeks and An- 
thony measures provide for the protec- 
tion of migratory game birds only, but 
the McLean bill goes a step farther by 
including all migratory insectivorous 
birds. This bill, according to William 
T. Hornaday, director of the New York 


Zoological Society, and chairman ot 
the committee, would be acceptable if 
placed on the federal statute books It 
is proposed to bring pressure to bear 
on congress by the citizens of ever 
state in the interest of the Passage of 
one of these bills. 


An American breakfast food manu- 
facturer is in Hawaii, investigating the 
taro plant, with the view of putting on 
the market a new food product made 
therefrom. The starchy, stem-like tu- 
berous root of the taro is now boileq 
or baked, made into bread or into poi, 
a fermented product, by the natives of 
Hawaii. The young leaves and tender 
leaf stalks are used, respectively, like 
spinach and asparagus. Cassava, an- 
other starchy tuber, which grows abun- 
dantly in tropical America, might also 
provide valuable material for conver. 
sion into breakfast foods. 

According to a recent report of Vice 
Consul General Dawson, at Frankfort, 
Germany, experiments have shown that 
dry potato greens have the same value 
for feeding stock as good meadow hay. 
The belief that potato greens are harm- 
ful to animals is, according to the ex. 
perimenters, a prejudice without foun- 
dation. Potato greens must be dried 
by a special process on account of the 
thickness of the stalks, and’it is be- 
lieved that apparatus used for drying 
beets, potatoes, grains, etc., can also be 
used for this purpose. It is estimated 
that in the event that one-fourth of the 
German crop of potato greens is dried 
for stock food, 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 
tons, worth $50,000,000 to $60,000,000, 
may be obtained. 

RICHARD HAMILTON BYRD. 








Factory Prices on 
Our Roofing 


Direct to you at lowest 

cost. Save money and 
XZE get a roof that will last 

a lifetime and is guar- 
anteed lightning and fire 
proof. Anyone can easily 
apply it. Saves repair bills. ; 
Prevents. damage from 
leaky roofs. 


Galvanized Cupoias 


Make your stock healthy by keeping a 
i current of fresh air in your barn 
Me Rain and snow can’t blow in on 
your hay. Birds can’t nest in it. 
Made of galvanized steel, outlasts 
wood ten to one and needs no 
m painting or repairs. 
Free Samples 
of our roofing by mail, and catalog 
with prices and full information. 
Write today. 


ria STEEL ROOFING & STAMPING WORKS 
“2 510 S$. W. 2d St. Des Moines, lows 













































For 18 years the unequaied quality 
of EDE tanning has made us the 
leadersin custom tanning.’ In 1912 
nearly half the hides tanned for 


Tannin American farmers were tanned by 
is There are three big reasons for 
this. 


ist. The unequaled quality of EDE 


Tanning tanning. 2d. Lower prices and bet- 


ter materials. 3d. Prompter service 
Write for our big free illustrated catalog No. 27 


EDE’S ROBE TANNING CoO., 
DUBUQUE, 1A. ST. PAUL, MINN. OMAHA, NEB. SIOUX FALLS, S. D, 








Have you seen me 
Wyet? You sure want 
o send for a Free 
Sample Copy or Sic 
for one-year or $1 for 












“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 

wy, heavy laden, and I will ene yee rest.""—Jesus 
en ily Bible Reading Rose Calendar, 1913, sent 
ae ie 10c. 10 Holly Covered Testaments for Xmas 





Gifts for $1. A BR A, Caxton Bidg. Cleveland,O. 








Why pay $2,000 to $3,000 for a clumsy iron 
tractor outfit that wastes one-fourth your fuel in 
pulling itself, that can’t get into fence corners, 
that can’t be used on soft ground? Why do it, 
when for less money )ou can get a powerful Bates 
All-Steel Tractor? 

The Bates, being all steel and not iron, weighs 
nearly 8,000 Ibs. less than other tractors of same 
power! That means a tremendous fuel saving, 
and you can plow fasterand can harrow vonr fields, 
FOR THE BATES DOESN'T PACK THE SOLL. 


Turns Square Corners 
The only tractor plowing outfit in the world 
that turns square corners. Can get richt into 
fence corners. No need to finish your fields by 
horse plowing, No need of a plowman. The 
Bates Direct-Connected Plowing System en- 
ables you to handle both engine and pl 
self. Plow platform is parallel with 
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THE BATES 


nected with the engine platform. 
plows. No heavy lifting. 
Only one adjustment required. 


roll orseed any, art of any field that horses can work in. 


Pulls4 plows rightupa steep, quarter pitchslant. Other 
tractors won't do it. They are too heavy. They must 
pull too mach dead weight. 


the work of 16 horses. Plow carriage can be instantly taken 
off and engine is then ready for other farm jobs. 

RITES Write for latest Tractor Book—handsome, 

justre' 











No getting off tohandle 
Controlling levers in easy reach. 


The Bates All-Steel Tractor will plow, disc, harrow, 


With this outfit you can plow 8 to 12 acres per day. It does 


interesting, folly 
ted. Shows how and why the Bates A!l-steel Tractor in 3 years 
ferzed to the front. You will be agreeabiy 
surprised at the PRICE too. Book comes 
by return mail. 













BATES TRACTOR COMPANY 
407 Bates St., Lansing, mes 
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The Relation of Cattle Feeding to Permanent Agriculture 


Racists Chas. E. Thorne, of the Ohio Experiment Station, Tells an 
Absorbingly Interesting Story of Two Farms. 


Ninety years ago two brothers, A and 
B, came into possession of two adjoin- 
ing farms in eastern Ohio. The land 
was covered with timber—chiefly white 
oak—worth enough today to pay at 
least 6 per cent compound interest on 
the original value of the land. But in 
that day the timber was a cumberer of 
the ground and the pine trees were 
split into rails or burnt in log heaps to 
make room for little fields of corn and 
wheat, fields which were gradually en- 
larged until four-fifths of the land was 
under the plow. 

The new soil responded bounteously 


to cultivation, and out of its produce 
commodious homes were built, one of 
stone and one of brick, large barns 


were erected, after the style developed 
by the Pennsylvania German ancestry 
ot these farmers, but the functions of 
these barns was chiefly to shelter the 
grain and the teams required to pro- 
duce it, Wheat being the chief crop 
grown. 

Fach barn, of course, had its open 
yard, in which the straw was piled, 
and around these straw piles a few 
cattle found shelter during the win- 
ter, and the resultant mixture of much 
straw and little manure was permitted 
to lie under snow and rain until late 
summer, when it was spread upon 
fields intended for wheat, or until fall, 
when it was piled in small heaps over 
the fields which were to be planted to 
corn the following spring. 

Of the produce of these farms dur- 
ing the first half of the century we 
have no clue other than the substan- 
tial character of the improvements 
eventually made, but their history dur- 
ing the next fifty years is indicated by 
the statistics for the county as a whole, 
collected by the township assessors, 
which show that the average yields of 
corn and wheat by ten-year periods 
were as follows: 


AVERAGE YIELD IN BUSH#LS 


PER ACRE, 
Corn. Wheat. 
TSGO0 sss atee ces 26.8 12.6 
TSGU=GO s 654.4 5:6 6s 32.1 13.2 
Br OSS. ee 41.2 16.8 
PESO 60s 68 cksnwas 34.3 16.9 
1S9090. 22 Ssce. x 33.6 16.1 


These figures show a steady gain in 
the rate of yield per acre for thirty 
years, a period during which new land 
was constantly being brought under 
the plow and great improvements were 
being made in tillage and harvesting 
machinery, but from that time to the 
end of the century the yields were sta- 
tionary or retrograding. 

After nearly half a century spent on 
these farms the brothers passed away. 
A’s farm was purchased for a home by 
a man who continued and improved 
upon the practice of the former owner, 
while B’s farm was bought as an in- 
vestment and fell into the hands of 
tenants, holding under the vicious sys- 
tem of one-year tenure which still pre- 
vails in Ohio, and under which the ten- 
ant is afraid to fertilize the land for 
fear of benefiting the landlord, and 
the landlord himself has a very inade- 
quate appreciation of the principles on 
which the maintenance of soil fertility 
depends. 

At the end of another quarter cen- 
tury these farms came into possession 
of the experiment station, and since 
then careful records have been kept 
of their produce. 

On A’s farm was established a four- 
year rotation of corn, oats, wheat and 
clover, the wheat being top-dressed 
with open-yard manure—a system fol- 
lowing closely after the one that had 
been practiced by the former owner, 
and one a little better than the aver- 
age practice of the county. Under this 
system the average yields of corn and 
oats for the ten years, 1894-1903, were 
48.7 bushels of corn per acre and 19.7 
bushels of wheat, the yields of the 
county for the same period being 38 
bushels of corn and 16 bushels of 
wheat. 

At the beginning of this experiment 
the land was thoroughly underdrained, 
with tile drains laid 30 inches deep and 
36 feet apart, this drainage and a little 
closer adherence to systematic rota- 
tion being the explanation of the slight 
superiority in the yields over those ob- 
tained in the average of the county; 
the land itself being under rather than 
ahve the average in natural fertility. 





On B’s farm a five-year rotation was 
established, of corn, oats, wheat, clOver 
and timothy, the grain crops being 
grown on part of the land without any 
manure or fertilizer, and a part re- 
ceiving either yard manure or various 
combinations of chemical fertilizers. 
Some of the results of this work are 
given in the accompanying chart, to- 
gether with a part of the outcome of 
a third rotation of corn, wheat and 
clover, established on Farm B in 1897, 
in which ordinary open-yard manure 
is compared with manure fresh from 
the stable, and with fresh manure re- 
inforced with acid: phosphate, used at 
the rate of 40 pounds per ton of ma- 
nure. The table shows that the aver- 
age unmanured and unfertilized yield 
for the eighteen years of this experi- 
ment, on a soil-depleted by three-quar- 
ters of a century of hard usage, has 
amounted to 29.7 bushels of corn and 
10.7 bushels of wheat. The yields of 
oats and hay have been 30.8 bushels of 
oats, 1,921 pounds of clover hay and 
2,698 pounds of timothy hay, the whole 
having an average annual value of 
$10.65 per acre, if we rate corn at half 
a dollar a bushel, oats at one-third of 
a dollar, wheat at ninety cents and 


SUMMARY OF EIGHTEEN YEARS’ 





EXPERIMENTS 


moving it from the barnyard to the 
field—say 50 cents per ton—we have 
a net gain of $4.20, as against $3.35 
from the fertilizer. 

When yard manure has been used 
in double this quantity on the same 
crops, the value of the produce has 
reached $18.68, or practically the same 
as that from the largest application of 
fertilizers, while the net gain, still 
counting the cost of the manure at 
only that of moving it to the field, has 
been much greater than that from the 
fertilizer. 

When the same manure has been 
used on the corn crop, in a three-year 
rotation of corn, wheat and clover, the 
manure being applied at the rate of 8 
tons per acre once in three years, or 
the equivalent of 2 2-3 tons annually, 
the value of the produce has been the 
same as that found in the longer rota- 
tion from the fertilizer carrying the 
half-ration of nitrogen, while the net 
gain has been $4.00. 

When, in this rotation, the manure 
has been taken directly from the stable 
to the field, instead of first passing 
through the barnyard, the total value 
has been nearly a dollar per acre more 
than that from the largest application 
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MANURE AT OHIO EXPER tIME} NTS STATION 
. “Cost of 
Average yield treat- | Net gain. 
per acre. % ment.+ 
eis | ¢ F 
Treatment al ah nee eee pe £} §| S| §&§ 
Fertilizers or manure per annum. 2) 2) ss £2 =* | oe] or | oh] i? 
=| «| 2|Sulsul $4)/58/85)| 54/85 
<a) Bal 2a rciecs| go] sole) so/e 
oF l ae fH sicosol Eo] s& |] eS] an] ac] an 
o2 A| Ol S| oO O | mim | ge | ein | ew 
O10, ETIOT Le < a \le a A 
Five-year rotation, 18-year average: | | | | | | | | | 
No manure nor fertilizer......... 29.7:30.8)10.7/0.96/1.35)/ $10.65) | | 
Acid phosphate, 64 Ibs............ l3 |37.8|40.0/18.7/1.25)1.56) 14.05/$0.48]..... |$2.97 
Acid phosphate, 64 Ibs.; muriate | | | | | 
OF DOCREN, SS. 1icccccccccaceel 144.1/43.0)19.91.46)1.57) 15.65] 1.65) -| 3.35 
Acid phosphate, 64 Ibs.; muriate | | | | | | | 
of potash, 52 Ibs.; nitrate of | | | | } | | } 
SN Se Ts 06 a's 6408 ba Ka we 08 |47.5/49.2|27.1/1.66)1.80) 18.55} | | 3.60 
Acid phosphate, 64 Ibs.; muriate | | | | | | 
of potash, 52 Ibs.; nitrate of } | 
GS BE POS. biccdennsnescesenern 144.1/48.2/22.9|1.55/1.66) 17.72! a -| 3.94 
Yard manure, 4 tons each on corn | | | | | 
ME I hin io wis a Weta ease Sacetle 7/42.1|18.3)1.95'2.05) 15.65) 0.801 $4. 20| 4.20)$1.80 
Yard manure, 8 tons each on corn | | | | 
Se  ekdawtuhebeadoaeaens 149.0'37.7/22.211.50/1.77| 18.68] 1. 60) 6.40) 6.43 1.63 
Three-year rotation, 14-year average: | | | | — | | 
No manure nor fertilizer.......... 134.4|....j/21.2/1.22]....] 12.35) 
Yard manure, 8 tons on corn...../52.5|..../20.2/1.63}. .67| 1.33] 5.32] 4.00 
Stall manure, 8 tons on corn..... 159.5|....(21.7/1.98} | 1.33] 5. ” 6:02 2.03 
Stall manure, phosphated, 8 tons | } | | j 
GN nig vac dness wes nd cep en te 165.6|....|26.5)|2 41) | 2.13] 6.13|10.17 6.17 
Four-year rotation: } | | nm 
‘Be 


10 tons on wheat. ./48. 
Stall manure 10 tons, lime 1 ton, 
on corn 
Complete fertilizer, 400 Ibs., on 
wheat 
*Rating corn at 50 cents per bushel; 
hay at $8 per ton. 





7(52.0/19.5/1.50!.... 
| | 


| 
5] 5.00) 4.20) 45 





0/60. 0'33.013.67|....| 29.30] 4.75| 8.50/12.20) 8.45 
} 

77 .0\60. 0|33.0/3.67|....] 29.30] 4.75] 8.50/12.20| 8.45 

> oats at 331-3 cents; wheat at 90 cents, and 


jRating 14 per cent acid phosphate at $15 per ton, muriate of potash 


at $45 per ton, and nitrate of soda at $55 per ton, freights included. 


hay at $8.00 per ton, and take no ac- 
count of the straw and stover. 

When phosphorus has been applied 
in acid phosphate, and at the rate of 
80 pounds per acre each on corn and 
oats and 160 pounds on wheat, thus 
amounting to 320 pounds per acre for 
each five-year rotation, the total an- 
nual value of the crop has amounted 
to $14.05, and the net annual gain, 
after deducting the cost of the ferti- 
lizer, has been $2.97. 

When this quantity of acid phos- 
phate has been re-enforced with muri- 
ate of potash, used at the rate of 80 
pounds per acre each on corn and oats 
and 100 pounds on wheat, the value of 
the crop has reached $15.65, and the 
net gain has been $3.38. 

When these carriers of phosphorus 
and potassium have been re-enforced 
with nitrate of soda, used at the rate 
of 160 pounds per acre on each crop, 
increasing the annual cost of the fer- 
tilizer to $4.30, the value of the crop 
has been raised to $18.55, and the net 
gain to $3.60. 

When the nitrate of soda has been 
reduced one-half and the acid phos- 
phate increased by the same amount, 
thus reducing the cost of the fertilizer 
to $3.13 annually, the total value of 
the crop has been reduced to $17.72, 
but the net gain is a little larger than 
from any other application of ferti- 
lizers. 

When ordinary open-yard manure 
has been used instead of fertilizers, 
the manure being applied to corn and 
wheat at the rate of four tons per acre 
on each crop, the value of the produce 
has been just the same as that from 
the combination of acid phosphate and 
muriate of potash. If we consider the 
manure an incidental product and that 
its actual cost is merely the labor of 





of fertilizers, and the net gain $2.00 
more. 

When the fresh manure has been re- 
enforced with acid phosphate, used at 
the rate of 40 pounds per ton of ma- 
nure, or 320 pounds per acre, the phos- 
phate being mixed with the manure be- 
fore application to the field, the total 
value has risen to $24.65 per acre, and 
the net gain to $10.13. 

In the four-year rotation previously 
mentioned, yard manure was applied 
to wheat at the rate of about 10 tons 
per acre for ten years, 1894 to 1903, in- 
clusive, the corn and oats being left 
without any treatment, and the total 
product of the four crops had an an- 
nual value of $17.80 per acre. During 
this period there was increasing diffi- 
culty in growing clover on both farms. 
A good stand would be obtained, but 
after the wheat was taken off there 
would be large areas on which the clo- 
ver would remain weak and small, and 
by the following spring would be re- 
placed by sorrel and other weeds. 
Year by year these areas increased in 
size, until by the end of the ten-year 
period there would be practically no 
clover, except in seasons of excessive 
rainfall. 

In 1900 we began the use of lime, 
and at once unlocked the secret of our 
clover failure. By this time, also, the 
experiments with fertilizers and ma- 
nure were beginning to show very evi- 
dent results. Wherever phosphorus 
was used there was marked increase 
of crop. When potassium and nitro- 
gen were applied alone, or combined 
with each only, the increase never 
paid for the fertilizer; but if these ele- 
ments were used in combination with 
phosphorus the increase was so much 
greater than that from phosphorus 
alone as to give a larger net gain, not- 




















Searching Scrutiny 
Assures High Quality in 
Clothcraft Clothes 
at $10 to $25 


VERY yard of the cloth used 

in Clothcraft Clothes must 

be able to stand the chemical 

test that proves it absolutely 
pure wool, 

After being thoroughly shrunk, each piece is 
examined inch by inch, and every knot, pick and 
flaw plainly marked so it will be avoided in 
cutting. 

During and after making, every suit is given a 
triple system of inspection by expert eyes; and 
the finalinspection is made on living models. 

This searching scrutiny is only one feature of 
the Clothcraft Scientific Tailoring that improves 
quality without increasing the price. 


CLOTHCRAFT 


Blue Serie Special 
N°4130 “Aid ast cube prt 2 


Go to the nearest Clothcraft Store, and see the 
splendid results. Compare Clothcraft Clothes 
with others at be prices. Try on several 
models—in various f abrics— and notice how good 
they! ook and fit and feel. See that the Cloth- 
craft Label is in the coat, and the Guarantee in the 
Inside pocket. Be sure to see 4130—the Cloth- 
craft lue Serge be at $18.50. You'll 
pronounce it the equal of any $25 blue serge you 
ever saw. 

If you don't know where the nearest Cloth- 
craft Store is located, write us for the address. 
With it we'll send you the Clothcraft Style-Book 
for fall, and a sample of the 4130 serge. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 


Oldest American 
Makers of Men's Clothes 


631 St. Clair fide N. w.Clevelo nid 




















The Old Reliable 
Fish Brand Pommel 


Slicker is now made in 
Ouive Kuaki color, and 
fitted with our “ Stayp- 
FAST POCKET (pat’d) that 
will not rip. Best look- 
ing ana most waterproof 
Slicker ever made. To 
get the new color ask for 


Fish Brand “60” 


$3.50 Everywhere 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


MOWER'S A. J. TOWER CO. 








pe BOSTON 
Tower Canadian Limited 
FISH BRAN» Toronto 712a 








CUT ICE 


With the Dorsch Double Row 
lee Plow. We guarantee it will 
cut more than 20 men sawing by 
hand. Cakes are cut uniform, 
of any Size and thickness. One 
man and a horse will cut more ice in 
a day than the ordinary farmer or dairy- 
man can use. You can cut for others and 
make the price of our plow in two days’ use. 
Ask for pAbasstseitoge and introductory prices. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS,220 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


[ B. Mm. C. BARN CUPOLA 
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9” BUILER MANUF 
1216 W. 10th 8t. 





Kansas City, Me. 
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EASILY ~ QUICKLY - HYGIENICALLY 


Old Dutch 








Cleanser 


AVOID CHEMICAL CLEANERS 
Full directions and many 
uses on Large Sifter-Can 10% 

















Why Be a Donkey- 


Engine? 









Here’s a wonderful little labor-saver that you 
can try for 30 days free—a hoist that holds 
the load in mid-air as well as hoisting it up. 

Thousands of farmers are tickled at the way 
this hoist saves wor It's the handy way to 
gon bodies, swing butchered hogs or 

rel x2 want to hoist. It's a peach 
> stretc - too. It will save labor— 
earn its cost in scores of different ways. 

How It Works—In the upper block of the 
Ju 


nbois an automatic 





ise 









Don’t let heavy hoisting turn 
your back into adonkey engine, 
Simplify your hoisting witha 


<> 


Jumbo Safety 
Hoist and Wire Stretcher 





action, that the mere pull necessary to lift the 
load is sufficient to release the lock. 

Simplicity is the secret of the Jumbo’s big 
success. It is the only self-locking hoist on 
the market with patent adjustment for ropes 
of all conditions. Made of best steel, critically 
tested and inspected before shipment. Shipped 
for 30 days’ FREE use anywhere; guaranteed 
everywhere. 

3esides the Jumbo Safety Hoist and Wire 
Stretcher, we make 









lock which engages 
the pull rope the in- 
stant you let up on it. 
The heavier the load 
the tighter the grip. 
Yet so simple in con- 
struction, so perfect in 





nine other sizes Hall 
Hoists, capacity 400 
lbs. to 4 tons. Mail 
your name and your 
dealer's forthecatalog 
and that BIG FREE 
OFFER-right now! 
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ne “*beauly Fermanence=s:LowQs! 


Cut down the cost of your building and repair material. 
Build with the wood that has a record of a century for economy and depemdability 
under all conditions of service. Southern Yellow Pine is especially the building 
lumber for the farm, because it is THE LUMBER suitable for every building 
from rough and exposed exterior work to the finest interior finish and flooring, 
SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE stands severest weather tests—extreme heat of the south, intense 
cold of the north, and the frequent drenching of heavy rains so common along the coast. It is more 
durable than concrete; never crumbles; easier to handle; costs less. Wooden Houses are never damp. 
SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE is low in cost because it is abundant. 
1500 mills place their product on the market regularly all the year round. 
The Possibilities of this lumber for ornamental or substantial inside or outside work are practi- 
Has no Superior for framing, sheathing, studding, siding, flooring; while the 
interior of some of the finest residences in the country are finished in this lumber because ofits beautiful grain. 
The National Museum at Washington is floored with 127,000 feet of Edged Grain Yellow Pine flooring. 
Call on your dealer for *“‘SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE”’ for all building 
purposes. Accept no ‘substitute’. He has the “Yellow Pine” in stock, or will order it. You can see 
what you get before you pay your money; you are dealing with a man you Know, who 
wants your trade and will do his best to please you. 


YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N. 
71l Wright Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKS, giving valu- 
able advice or for any 
information you may 


purpose, 


























withstanding the greatly increased 
cost of the fertilizer. This observa- 
tion, and the knowledge that farm ma- 
nure must necessarily be relatively de- 
ficient in phosphorus, because the ani- 
mals producing it must abstract from 
the food the phosphorus essential to 
the building up of their skeletons, led 
us to try the effect of re-enforcing ma- 
nure with phosphates, and the _ re- 
sponse to this treatment was imme- 
diate and emphatic. Another observa- 
tion had been made, namely; that corn 
seemed to respond to manure more 
promptly than wheat, while wheat 
seemed to be especially benefited by 
fertilizers. 


Still another observation was made, | 


namely; that farmers visiting our 
small plots would say: ‘“‘Yes, you can 
do this on little plots, but you can’t 
do it on large fields.” 

All these observations led us to re- 
arrange the system of management of 
the forty-acre tract on which the four- 
year rotation was being conducted, ac- 
cording to the following plan: The 
manure, ‘instead of being thrown into 
an open barnyard to lie there through 
the winter and summer waiting for 
the wheat to get ready for it, was 
treated during accumulation with 
phosphate and was kept under cover, 
trampled down by cattle, until fall, 
when it was spread on the clover sod 
that was to be plowed under the fol- 
lowing spring for corn. After plowing 
for corn, the land was top dressed, 
either with quicklime, one ton per 
acre, or with powdered limestone, two 
tons per acre, whichever we could get 
on the land in these quantities at the 
least cost, and the wheat received 400 
pounds per acre of a fertilizer made up 
of acid phosphate, steamed bone meal, 
muriate of potash and nitrate of soda 
to analyze about 4 per cent each of 
ammonia and potash and 16 per cent 
phosphoric acid. 


Of course this treatment has cost 
something. Counting the manure at 50 
cents per ton for 10 tons, this item 
amounts to $5.00 per acre. The phos- 
phate used on the manure would cost 
about $3.00 more. The cost of liming 
averages about $4.50, as we find that 
after liming once around in the quan- 
tities mentioned half that quantity 
seems to be sufficient. The fertilizer 
for the wheat costs about $6.50, thus 
making a total cost of $19.00 per acre 
every five years, or $4.19 per acre per 
annum, practically the same cost as 
the most expensive of fertilizers in the 
fertilizer experiment. 

But since this change was made we 
have harvested a nine-year average of 
77 bushels of corn per acre on these 
ten-acre fields, followed by 61 bushels 
of oats, nearly 34 bushels of wheat, in- 
cluding a 17-bushel crop this year of 
wheat failure in Ohio, and 6 clover 
crops, averaging 3 2-3 tons per acre for 
the two cuttings, the whole having an 
average total annual value per acre of 
$29.30, and a net value of $12.20. 

It will be observed that in the cal- 
culation of the net return from these 
operations no allowance has been made 
for the extra labor of caring for the 
larger crops produced, but this item 
is more than covered by the straw and 
stover and by the residual effect of the 
fertilizers and manure. For the work 
of the Ohio Experiment Station has 
shown that the effect of even such sol- 
uble fertilizers as acid phosphate and 
nitrate of soda is by no means ex- 
hausted in the crops to which they are 
applied, but that their influence is ex- 
erted for a considerable period either 
directly, through an accumulation in 
the soil of unused residues of these 
materials, or indirectly, through the 
gradual decay of the larger root growth 
which they produce. 

For example: Wheat was grown 
continuously on the same land for ten 
years; during the first seven years dif- 
ferent combinations of chemical ferti- 
lizers were applied. The fertilizing 
was then discontinued, but the crops 
were separately harvested for three 
years longer, and the average annual 
increase during these three years was 
nearly 90 per cent of that which had 
been found during the seven years of 
direct fertilization. 

Again: In the experiments now in 
progress at this station on crops grown 
in rotation, in which chemical fertili- 
zers have been applied three years out 
of every five, the clover and timothy, 
which receive no fertilizer or manure, 
have shown an eighteen-year average 
annual increase of 56 per cent of the 
unfertilized yield for the clover and 25 


| 








per cent for the timothy; whereas the ' 


increase in the crops directly fertilized 
or manured has been 47, 43 and 104 
per cent, for corn, oats and wheat, re. 
spectively. 

In the experiment on wheat grown 
continuously the residual increase from 
manure was greater during the three 
years than during the seven years of 
direct application, while in the rotation 
experiment the eighteen-year average 
increase from manure has been 83 per 
cent for the clover and 45 per cent for 
the timothy, as against 62 and 92 per 
cent for the corn and wheat respective. 
ly; the oats not being directly ma- 
nured. 

Once more: During these rotation 
experiments the total increase in all 
the crops during three successive five- 
year periods has been 30, 57 and 54 
per cent of the unfertilized yields, re- 
spectively, thus showing a much great- 
er effect during the second and later 
periods than at first. From these re- 
sults we conclude that chemical fer- 
tilizers are not mere stimulants, but 
are just as actual plant food as is barn- 
yard manure. The explanation of the 
greater residual effect from manure 
than from fertilizers we find in the 
slower action of the manure, thus 
causing a larger proportion of its ef- 
fect to be manifested on subsequent 
crops than is the case with chemicals. 

In this residual effect, therefore, we 
have abundant compensation for the 
extra labor of caring for the larger 
crops produced by fertilizers and ma- 
nure. 

One other point requires attention, 
namely; the relative valuations that 
have been placed upon fertilizers and 
manure in the foregoing calculations. 
If we rate the fertilizing constituents 
in manure at the same prices at which 
they are sold in commercial fertilizers 
a ton of manure would be worth about 
$2.00. Such a valuation for manure 
would materially affect the outcome, as 
shown by the last two columns of the 
table. On this valuation it will be seen 
that yard manure is thrown altogether 
out of the running, as compared with 
chemicals, while fresh manure, and 
especially re-enforced fresh manure, 
still holds the leading place in the 
race. 

These experiments, therefore, show 
that if crops are grown in a system- 
atic rotation in which clover appears 
as often as every fifth season it is pos- 
sible to maintain and increase the 
yield, for a considerable period at least, 
by the use of chemical fertilizers 
alone, and at a cost which will be far 
more than recovered in the increased 
produce. They also show that if farm 
manure is handled according to the too 
common practice of exposing it to the 
weather for months in open yards it 
must be valued at a very low rate if 
it is to be compared with well bal- 
anced chemical fertilizers; but they 
further show that whén manure is re- 
enforced by materials carrying phos- 
phorus, to make up its inevitable defi- 
ciency in that element, and is then ap- 
plied directly to the field, or protected 
from the losses due to exposure to the 
weather in open barnyards, or to heat- 
ing in piles, either in stable, yard. or 
field, it may compare very favorably 
with the most effective combinations 
of chemical fertilizers. 

In discussing this question in Ohio I 
am frequently met with the assertion 
that it is impossible to produce enoug 
manure to maintain the fertility of the 
soil, and it is quite true that under 
ordinary methods of producing and 
handling manure it will be necessary 
either to purchase fertilizing materials 
or additional feed over that which the 
land itself produces if its fertility is 
to be maintained. Even under the 
most careful methods of feeding and 
saving of manure there will be the in- 
evitable loss of a considerable part of 
the phosphorus of the feed stuffs, con- 
sumed in building up the skeletons of 
growing animals or in the milk of dairy 
stock, but under intelligent manage- 
ment such losses will be reduced to the 
minimum and the cost of purchased 
fertility will be comparatively insig- 
nificant. 

On land that has been cepleted by a 
long period of exhaustive cropping it 
will be necessary for a time to supple- 
ment the manure made from its prod- 
uce by materials carrying nitrogen and 
potassium as well as phosphorus; but 
the experiments I have quoted show 
that in a comparatively short period 
the fertility of the soil may be so re 
stored that the nitrogen supply may 
be maintained by use of manure in 
connection with the culture of legumi 
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nous crops, and the only additional fer- 
tilizing required will be to keep up the 
supply of the less expensive elements, 
phosphorus and potassium. 

prof. F. H. King, in his “Farmers of 
Forty Centuries,” has told how the 


—_— 


farmers of China and Japan, where ag- 
riculture has been practiced longer 
than anywhere else in the world ex- 


cept in the Valley of the Nile, have 
maintained the productiveness of the 


soil by the most scrupulous care in re- 
turning to it every vestige of organic 
matter not required for human food, 
and how, after this food has served its 
purpose, the residue is most carefully 


collected and returned to the land. 
Few animals are kept, because -food 
cannot be spared for them; the use of 
chemical fertilizers is unknown, and 
the pressure of population has reduced 
the price of labor to the lowest point 
at which food enough can be procured 
to keep soul and body together in 
years of plenty, while in years of scar- 
city the people starve by millions. 
Thanks to the development of trans- 
portation, by which food may be quick- 
ly and cheaply moved from districts of 


abundance to those of scarcity, and to 
the discoveries of modern science, by 
which we are enabled to literally make 


bread from stones and from the air, 
we need apprehend no such state of 
affairs in this country. The enormous 
deposits of phosphorus in the southern 
and northwestern states, the already 
commercialized conversion of the lim- 
itless supply of atmospheric nitrogen, 
into available form, and the practical 
certainty that the immeasurable stock 
of potassium in the earth’s crust will 
soon be made equally subject to our 
draft; these with our increasing con- 
trol of the diseases and insect pests 
which afflict our crops are raising the 
production of food and clothing from 
the position of an empirical and uncer- 
tain handicraft to that of a scientific 
process, all the factors of which are 
under our control except those of sun- 
shine and rainfall. 

To the American farmer there are 
therefore now open two distinct sys- 
tems of farm practice, under either of 
which he may expect a reasonable 
profit from his operations, given only 
the wisdom to utilize the means which 
modern science has placed within his 
reach. 

The first is that in which crops are 
grown only for those parts which are 
useful for food and clothing, all the re- 
sidue being left upon or returned to the 
land, there to be supplemented by such 
fertilizing elements as may be re- 
quired to replace those carried away 
in the crops which he sells. 

The second is that in which the 
crops are grown primarily for the pro- 
duction of meat, milk, and wool, and 
fertility is maintained by the addition 
of the mineral elements required to re- 
place the relatively small amounts car- 
ried away in the animal products. 

Of these two methods the second in- 
volves a much higher grade of ability 
than the first. The jive stock farmer 
must be equally competent as a crop 
producer with the grain farmer, and 
he must have in addition ability to 
profit by the economies in the hand- 
ling and feeding of live stock which 
science is developing, as well as a cer- 
tain practical knowledge of animals 
and their requirements which comes 
only by long experience and which can 
only be acquired by one who has a 
special aptitude and liking for the care 
of animals. 

We are emerging from an era in 
which meat and wool were produced 
so cheaply on the free western ranges 
and with so low a grade of special 
qualifications on the part of the pro- 
ducer that the eastern farmer, with 
his narrow margin of profit, was crowd- 
ed out of the market. But the free 
range is a thing of the past in this 
country; irrigated fields of grain are 
waving over the semi-arid pastures of 
a few years ago, and the steady rise in 
the value of animal products is opening 
a new opportunity for the handling of 
live stock in the east; or rather, is 
bringing back the old opportunity, 
with increased advantages. 

For while it is quite true that meat 
is an extravagantly wasteful food, 
viewed solely from the economic 
standpoint, yet it is also true that the 
ruling peoples of the earth are the 
meat eaters, and the time is probably 
far in the future when in this country 
meat will be banished from the tables 
of any but the improvident, even 
though further advance in its cost 
should tase place. The outlook, there- 
fore, is that for a long time to come 





the farmer who possesses the ability 
to handle live stock successfully will 
find ample opportunity for the exercise 
of his talents and ample reward for 
the iarger ability which such exercise 
involves. 





CHARCOAL FOR HOGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do hogs require charcoal in sum- 
mer when they have the liberty of blue 
grass pasture and timothy? Can char- 
coal be made from corn cobs? If so, 
please state how to make it.” 

It is a good plan for every hog raiser 
to constantly keep charcoal before his 
hogs. Hogs running on timber pasture 
will not care so much for charcoal as 
hogs kept in a dry lot, but neverthe- 
less it is well to keep it before them. 
A good charcoal pit is made by dig: 
ging a hole three feet deep, three feet 
wide and ten feet long. Charcoal is 
easily made in such a pit by putting in 
a load of corn cobs and sticks and set- 
ting them on fire. As soon as they are 
well ablaze, cover the pit with strips 
of sheet iron or other simifar material 
and fill up the cracks with earth, so as 
to keep out all air. If all has been 
done properly, there should be a fine 
lot of charcoal when the pit is uncov- 
ered a day or two later. 





METHODS OF FEEDING COTTON- 
SEED MEAL—INFORMATION 
WANTED. 


Many of our readers are feeding 
cottonseed meal for the first time this 
winter, and do not know exactly how 
to use it . They want to know if it is 
a good plan to scatter it on top of the 
ear corn, or if it should be mixed with 
shelled corn or with corn meal. Some 
are considering feeding it with silage, 
and wisl to know whether to put it on 
top of the silage or to mix it thor- 
oughly with it. Some wish to feed the 
cottonseed meal alone. 

Will our readers who have used cot- 
tonseed meal in the past kindly give 
us tne benefits of their experience. 
Have they found any particular ad- 
vantage in feeding cottonseed meal 
in any one particular way rather than 
another? 





SAVE THE EXTRA SEED CORN. 


No doubt most of our readers have 
by this time saved their seed corn ana 
have put it in a dry, airy place. We 
hope that they picked enough to plant 
at least two or three times their nor- 
mal acreage. Soon they will be look- 
ing it all over to determine what they 
should keep for seed and what they 
should feed. Let us make a sugges- 
tion—keep it all. Next spring it may 
possibly not be difficult to get good 
seed corn, but we can never tell what 
the situation will be the spring follow- 
ing, so we say keep at least two or 
three times the amount of seed corn 
you will probably :eed. Save it care- 
fully and hold it over in a dry, airy 
place for two or three years. If you 
follow this plan, it will some day save 
you much worry. 





PUMPKINS FOR HOGS. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Replying to your invitation to your 
readers as to giving their views on the 
best way in which to feed pumpkins, I 
would say that I am following the best 
and most practical way of feeding 
them. I consider pumpkins a most ex- 
cellent feed for hogs of all ages. They 
are a fine conditioner, keeping the bow- 
els loose and in good condition, and 
the seeds are excellent for worms. 

Some farmers complain that their 
hogs will not eat them, but in my ex- 
perience in feeding my hogs, a month 
or six weeks every fall, about all the 
pumpkins they would eat, I have never 
had any trouble along that line. The 
method I follow is not to give them 
much corn until they learn to eat the 
pumpkins, after which they will eat 
them as readily as they will corn. 

I grow my pumpkins in the corn, jab- 
bing them in with a stick sharpened 
at one end (an old fork handle is a 
good thing), after the corn is up, so 
that I can follow the rows easily, go- 
ing over every other row and planting 
one or two seed in every other hill. 

Some claim that you can not raise 
corn and pumpkins together, but I 
raise from sixty to eighty bushels of 
corn and from two to four loads of 
pumpkins to the acre each year. Soil 
that is a little sandy is the best for 


pumpkins. 
L. J. REED. 
Linn County, Iowa. 











The biggest value of all! 


1913 MITCHELL 


$1500 $1850 $2500 























There is the whole 


HERE IT IS! 


thing about this wonderful new 


Mitchell car—the value. There is 
nothing equal to it, nothing like it has 
ever been produced, to give the buyer 
so much for his money. 


What does he get? First of all—best of all—the real long- 
stroke, T-head motor—the motor that is going to revolu- 
tionize motor building. The Mitchell motors have a 6 and 
7 inch stroke; the stroke that gives tremendous power— 
nothing can match it. 


The T-head Motor 


We know that this improvement—the T-head motor with 6 and 
7 inch stroke, and properly balanced bore—is the right idea at 
last, and the most valuable improvement that has ever been devel- 
oped in automobile mechanics. Think of an engine like this in a 
moderate price car. Do more than think about it. Ask people 
who know, and see the car yourself. It is a revelation. 


Other Mitchell Features 


There are some more things that make the big value in the 1913 
Mitchell: The extra long wheel base; the new French Belaise 
springs; the complete electric lighting system; electric starter— 
independent of each other, and both operating from driver's seat. 


We want to emphasize the fact that this big value of the Mitchell 
1913 cars has been obtained without any sacrifice of the high stand- 
ard of material and workmanship always maintained in our plant. 


All Mitchell 1913 cars have left drive and center control; Bosch ignition; 
Firestone demountable rims; rain-vision wind-shield; Jones speedometer; silk 
mohair top and cover; Turkish upholstered cushions; Timken front axle bear- 
ings; gauges on the dash to show air pressure and oil pressure; gauge in the 
gasoline tank which shows the amount of gasoline it contains; and a portable 
“trouble-finding” electric lamp which can be conveniently attached. 


PRICES 


All with T-head motor, electric self-starter, electric lighting 
system, and 36-inch wheels 


Wheel Base Stroke F. o B. Racine 
7-passenger Six 60 H.P., 44-in. 44x7in. . . . . . . $2500 
5-passenger Six 50 H.P., 132-in. 3%x6 in. « 4 1850 
2-passenger Six 50 H.P., 132-in. 34x6 in. 1850 
5-passenger Four 40 H. P., 120-in. 44x7 in. 1500 
2-passenger Four 40 H. P., 120-in. 4ix7 in. . 1500 


We've been making vehicles for 78 years and are the 
largest actual producers of six-cylinder cars in the world 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Sears Automobile Company 


923 Locust Street, Des Moines, lowa 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





VICTORIA, 


AUSTRALIA, 
Wants Settlers 


The government of Victoria is making ample pro- 
vision for settlers and is offering most liberal induce- 
ments. Lands are sold at prices ranging from 830 to 
$100 per acre and purchaser is allowed Slt years te 
pay for same. Lands are under the greatest irriga- 
tion system ever devised by any government. 





The lands of Victoria are adapted to every kind of 
culture, from semi-tropical fruits, like oranges and 
lemons, to the hardier fruits, as well as alfalfa and 
other kinds of fodder crops. 

like California. Ample markets. Free 
Reduced steamship passage one way or 


Climate 
achouls. 
return. 

tecent American visitors wonderfully impressed. 

For particulars call or write Mr. F. T. A. Fricke 
Government Representative from Victoria, care of 
Peck-Judah Co., 6837 Market St., San Francisco. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


is NOW In the Province of 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Western Canada 


Do you desire to get a Free 
Homestead of 160 Acres of 
that well known Wheat Land? 
The area is becoming more lim- 
ted but no less valua’ 



















A Swift Current, Saskatchewan farmer 
writes:—"I came here on my homestead, 
March, 1906, with about #1000 worth of 
horses’ and machinery, and just @35 in cash. 
Today I have 900 acres of wheat, 300 acres 
of oats, and 50 acres of flax." Not bad for 
six years, but only an instance of what 
may be done in Western Canada, in Mani- 
H donde once For itoeatase 

nd at once for ‘at Maps, Rail- 
way Rates, etc., to - ‘ 


FRANK H. HEWITT. Des Moines, Ia. 
W. V. BENNETT, 

Room 4 bee Bldg,, Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. GARR E . n 

315 Jackson St., - Paul, Minn. 


ilor Address cayerintendent of Immieration 
Ottawa, Ont.. Canad 


VIRGINIA 
ga AIRY 


Per Acre and FA LR Mi um s 
——— for Dairying, Fruit growing, 
ising, and general farming. Mild 
climate, — oi At wt gainfall, green pastures liv ng 
springs. Fine markets, mood & a mds anc vd schools, 
Unusual demand for good dairy butter. Now 
while you think of it, write for copy latest issue ““The 
Southern Homeseeler.’* and other interesting litera- 
ture, maps and loweacu-sionratcs. Send the addresses 
of two friends who might be interested in the 
South, and I will mail you our beautiful illus- 
trated magazine, one year free. 
F. H, LaBAUME, Agi. Agent, Norfolk & 
Western Ry. Bidg.,R 22 Roanoke,Va. 


CALIFORNIA 


Alfalfa and Fruit Lands 


We have just purchased and are now subdividing 
{nto small farms, the famous 108,000-acre Chowchilla 
Ranch in the San Joaquin Valley, California. All 
smooth level land, ready for the plow, best of soll 
and climate. Six to eight cuttings of alfalfa per sea- 
son, yielding one and one-half to two tons each cut- 
ting. which sells for #9 to 810 per ton in the field. 
Fruit and vegetables thrive here 

Prices from 8100 to 8150 per acre, easy terms. An 
Opportunity to select a choice farm from the largest 
California tract yet to be subdivided. 

Write us for beautiful illustrated booklet. 


UNITED STATES FARM LAND COMPANY 
91 ye 18 City Nat. Bank Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


HOICE : N I A 
RGI ARMS 
ALONG CHES. f OHIO RY. 
At $15 27 acre and up raise 60 bushels 


of corn and 3 tons alfalfa per acre. 

indant rainfall (4 inches per month,) rich soil, 
aild winters, good churches, schools and neigh- 
ly bors, close Eastern Markets. 20 adjoining little 
~\¥ farms in sight of Ri hmond, only $850 each. 
Wi Ve ety fertive W ite to-day for booklet 
Country Life tn Virginia” (134 





















































tae 8: 1 low excursion rates, 
C0 K.T. - Crawley, indus. Agt.C. £0. Ry. 
LINES Room 1033 Richmond, Va. 









Nature favors you 


—y range Sen $10 aa $e =p. 


ret ima openings in all parts of the 
thern Fic state hook lets and alll facts free 
M. V_ RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial Agent, 


Room 100 Washington, D C FAR 











A COUNTRY CHURCH COMMUNITY 
CONGRESS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

When President Roosevelt's Country 
Life Commission was appointed, Ro 
one could foresee whereunto it would 
lead. The Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation, through its county work de- 
partment, and the board of home mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States were wise enough 
to utilize the commission and its re- 
port, together with the impetus af- 
forded by the new interest in country 
life, for the purpose of revitalizing 
many country communities. 

The Country Church Community 
Congress which we here report was 
recently held at St. John’s Chapel, sit- 
uated in the open country, seventeen 
miles from Kimball, Nebraska, near 
the north line of Colorado. The few 
people who support the little church 
live on “Kinkaid” homesteads (one 
section of land to each homestead) 
and consequently they are widely scat- 


tered. To be exact, there is only one 
family or part of a family for every 
three sections, or about 2,000 acres. 


In spite of this fact, the people gath- 
ered from a radius of many miles, to 
the number of 125, and carried out a 
program which would have done credit 
to a much larger and older community. 

Mr. O. O. St. John, a ruling elder and 
lay preacher, is recognized as the lead- 
er in this immediate territory. He and 
the pastor-evangelist of Box Butte 
Presbytery, arranged for the Commu- 
nity Congress, and the generous and 
enthusiastic people carried it out. The 
program consisted of stereopticon lec- 
tures, singing of farm songs, speeches 
on Public Schools, The Horse, Alfalfa, 
ete. There were exhibitions of vege- 
tables, grains, stock, fancywork, school 
work and eatables. Most of the last 
named disappeared before there was a 
chance to label them with red and 
blue ribbons. There were also some 
out-of-door sports held after the noon- 
day meal, and auto rides were given to 
the young people. 

It is worthy of note that though this 


event was centered about a Presby- 
terian church, yet a patriotic Irish 
Roman Catholic paid the premiums 
which were awarded to those who 


brought the exhibits. The combination 
of the generous patron with Irish pota- 


toes which would run sixty to the 
bushel, and cabbages weighing twenty- 
seven pounds each is specially interest- 
ing. 

A verse from one of the Grange 


songs which was used on this occasion 
affords a fitting closing sentiment: 
“The farmer is chief of the nation, 
The noblest of nobles is he. 
How blest beyond others his sta- 
tion, 
From want and from envy how free! 
His patent was granted in Eden, 
Long ages and ages ago. 
Oh, the farmer, the farmer, forever! 
Three cheers for the plow, spade 
end hoe.” 


D. W. MONTGOMERY. 





SILAGE FROM STOVER. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer 

I noticed in a recent issue of your 
paper an inquiry in regard to making 
silage out of stover. I have an ac- 
quaintance who for a number of years 
has been cutting and shocking his 
corn, allowing it to dry sufficiently for 
the corn to save, and then snaps the 
corn off and puts the stover in the silo. 
He nds that it is not necessary to do 
this immediately, for he can cut his 
stover any time that it is convenient 
during the winter. It is necessary to 
dampen the stover as it goes into the 
silo. On one occasion he tried to fill 
the silo and turn the hose on the top, 
but he found that this did not work. 
A sufficient amount of water must be 
applied as the silo is being filled, to 
make it pack well. Care should be 
taken that the water is not put on in 
sufficient quantities to cause it to per- 
colate .own through the layers below. 
Silage of this character when fed by 
itself is but little more than a main- 
tenance ration. Beef cattle so fed usu- 
ally gain from 50 to 100 pounds dur- 
ing the winter. 

JOHN R. FAIN. 
_ Georgia Agric ultural College. 


"SOUTHEASTERN. KANSAS) 


is the place to go for good homes, low prices, and 
easy terms. Send for full information. Address 
The Allen County Inv. Co., Iola, Kans. 





MPROVED farm of 240 acres for sale by 
owner, in Winona Co., Minn. Corn section. Write 
ANNE E. FERGUSON, Rochester, Minn, 








Nov. 29, 1912, 








$948 Profit from 4 Acres 


es, 





3 CROPS A YEAR WITHOUT WEARING OUT SOIL 


An Alabama farmer — four acres of land in Irish potatoes. 
then planted the same four acres in sweet potatoes which 
Total, $948 Profit on Four Acres of Land, which yielded in addition g 


$468—or $117 an acre. He 
netted $480. 
thrifty forage crop. 


They netted him 


Come Now and See Such Crops Growing White Your Land is Still Frost-Bound 


Learnwhatthe energetic Northern farmercan 
do in acountry where there averages 312 work- 
ing days ayear. Nolong winters to tax your 
reseurces—and land so rich that you can raise 
three crops a season without wearing it out. 

Banner Grass Country of the United States— 
There is ten months’ good pasturage during 
the year. Stock thrives on grazing alone; 
there is always abundant water, no drouths 
and no blizzards. You don’t aeed costly oarns 
for winter housing—you needn’t spend time 
and money raising feed to carry your stock 
through the winter. 

Send for Our Booklets and read hundreds of 





letters giving the actual experiences of men 
who have left the high-priced land and rigorous 
climate of the North for the fertile lands of 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
Western Florida 

LOW ROUN D-TRIP RATES are in effect the 
first and third Tuesdays ofeach month. Your 
opportunity to see this beautiful blooming rea- 
gion while your farm is still in Winter’s grip, 
and learn what great profits can be made ca 
even a few acres in the Great Central Souch 
where the summers are not oppressiva 
and the winters no colder than Northern 
Octobers. (204) 


§.A. PARK, Gen’! Immigration and industria! Agt., Louisville & Nashville R.R..Room 307 Louisville,Ky, 











Live Well—Make Money 


Here is one of those rare opportunities to 
obtain a small farm at a small price; where a 
big income can be made without a big invest- 
ment. I have several 5-acre truck farms for 
sale in the best section of tidewater Virginia. 
Four very profitable crops can be grown a 
year. Truckers and market gardeners in this 
section net annually $300 to $1,000 an acre. 
Superb climate. Excellent shipping facilities. 
Splendid schools, churches, etc. Only asmall 
amount of money required. Write at once 
for full particulas. K. F. SEYMOUR, 
Owner, Box 2386, Washington, D. C. 











Missouri Farms 








GRUNDY COUNTY, MO. 
Corn, Wheat, Clover and Alfalfa Lands 


Highly improved farms of 80 acres up. Good 
roads, good schools, good markets. All 
kinds of fruits, natural groves, mild climate. 
Many lowa farmers here, all prosperous. 
Most natural dairy country in U.S. Taxes 
very low. Easy terms. Low rate of interest. 
Smal! cash payments required. Write me, 
stating about what you want. 


H. J. HUGHES, Trenton, Missouri 


Seller of Missouri Black Dirt. 








120 Acres——A No. | Grain or Stock Farm 


sixty miles south of Kansas City. on the Frisco rail- 
road, six miles from a good town, on a good road, 
one-half mile to school. This has a good five-room 
house and a good barn. One-half is very fine creek 
bottom land and no overflow. It is the best of alfalfa 
or corn land. The balance is slightly rolling, but 
good wheat or corn land. One hundred acres in grass, 
wheat and corn land, twenty acres on creek of good 
timber; never-failing water. This is a good, money- 
making farm, and has an excellent tenant on it who 
wishes to lease it. No trade will be considered, If 
this does not prove to be a real bargain and as here 
represented, the owner agrees to pay your expenses 
to see it. Price 96,500.00, one-half or more cash. 
EL LMER HICKAM. Holmes Bldg., Kansas City, Kan. 


An ideal Stock Farm 


441 acres in Woodford county, Illinois; 200 acres in 
cultivation, balance in rolling timber pasture; all 
fenced; two good houses, one 6 and one7 rooms: fine 
large barn. large corn cribs, good out buildings 
forstock; plenty of water from never-failing spr ; 
This is one of the best stock farms in Illinois. The 
corn land is in the very highest state of cultivation. 
This land is 14 miles from Peoria and 5 miles from 
Metamora. Buildings are in the very best condition. 
Price #87.50, one-half cash, balance in 10 years at 5%. 
Ww rite GIL Lé E Me CLURE, Woolner Bldg., Peoria, 111. 


Wis, St, Hardwood Lands 


Lumbering is about over and we can offer some 
remarkable bargains in lands for sale at low prices. 
Have some fine farms at 815 to 840 per acre. One of 
80 acres one mile from town, 60 cleared, nice lake in 
corner, main road crosses land; schoo! house 40 rods 
from house: good barn, orchard, good water. Must 
be sold to settle estate. $40 per acre. 


C. P. CROSBY, Rhinelander, Wis. 
If You Are Coming to Wheatland, Come Quick 


before the choice locations are all taken. Farmers 
are tlocking into Wyoming's gold medal colony fast. 
Deeded and ¢ arey Act lands, with abundant per- 
petual water supply, at @40 an acre. Beautiful coun- 
try with delightful climate. Big. sure crops and 
markets on the spot. Come now. Homeseekers’ 
railroad rates Dec. 3. Write today for guaranteed 
literature. 


WYOMING DEVELOPMENT CO., 
MINNESOTA BARGAIN 


Eighty acres four miles from station; good 7-room 
house, nice barn and other outbuildings; highly cul- 
tivated, splendid soil. Price #5,000—half cash, bal- 
ance easy terms. Only 25 miles from Minneapolis; 
can go up and back in oneday. Ask about other wild 
and improved farms. ELLIMAN-FARMER REALTY CO., 
























Wheatland, Wyo. 





lowa Farm 


$115 PER ACRE 


160 acres Wright County, Iowa, fine, smooth land, 
well located; good farmhouse, barn, double corncrib, 
other buildings; one-half mile to school. If you are 
looking for a bargain in Iowa land, do not wait, 
Come to Clarion and look me up. 


DR. J. H. SAMS, Owner, 


Southeastern Missouri Lands 


Buy land in the 
Little River Drainage District 
the greatest drainage project in the United States 


Clarion, lowa 





today. Contracts now let for the dredging. Write 
for information and literature. 
F. .S. BICE, Oran, Mo. 





FARM FOR RENT 


Will rent for three or five years one of the best 
farms in northwest lowa, one mile from a good town, 
consisting of 600 acres. Nearly all in blue grass, al- 
falfa and clover. The land is in good shape as owner 
fed from 12 to 15 loads cattle each year for the last 
twelve years on the farm. Would make good dairy or 
feeding farm. Improvements good. Address Box 
77, Anthon, lowa. 


For Sale at a Bargain 

100 acres 2} miles from town, $110 per acre. 

80 acres near town and school, $100 an acre. 

160 acres Martin Co., Minn., near town, 885 per acre, 
For particulars address 

Cc. E. PERSON, 





Estherville, Iowa 
gad WELL IMPROVED IOWA FARMS, listed at 

last year’s prices, which are good only until 
December 1, 1912. Write for descriptions and pic- 
tures of buildings. Can save you from $15 to $25 per 
acre on any one of these farms, if bought now. 
Write today for particulars. NORTHERN IOWA 
LAND CoO., Independence, Iowa. 


500 lowa Farms For Sale 


Send for list 


HAMILTON & DRAKE 
Dept. C, Winterset, lowa 











LFALFA, Grain, Forage. Live Stock growing 
41 on the rich, gently rolling prairies of Northeast 
Mississippi give the intelligent farmer better results 
than other sections where lands sell for five times 
the prices ourlands are selling for now. Write for 
free booklet and other information. W. A. Houston, 
Okolona, Miss. 








This Farm Will Suit You 


if you want the best your money will buy; highly 
improved 260 acres (corn 60 to 80 bu., wheat, Oats, clo- 
ver, etc.); only $24,000, half cash. Also other good 
farms. Eugene T. Thomson, 404 Ohio St., Sedalia, Mo. 


IOWA 





The best in the state for the 
money. A few for exchange. 
Write your wants to 


FARM _ wyron converse 
HOMES CRESCO, IOWA 





MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for list of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views. 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


IOWA FARMS FOR SALE 


in Madison and adjoining counties. Best ofsoil. Fine 
crops. No better farming | ai Write at once 
for‘ ‘Special mag List” 
KEK. E. McCALL 





Winterset, lowa 





tape HALF SECTION FOR RENT in 
¥ Clay county. Well tiled, well improved, with 
two good silos. Extra good dairy or grain farm. A 
good 420 acre pasture can be had in connection if de- 
sired. Some smaller farms to rent. Some good 
farms forsale. Write for full descriptions and send 
references. C.S. ALLEN, Laurens, lowa. 


Callaway Co., Missouri 


in the heart of the great = in and stock-raising sec- 
tion of the Mississippi lley, offers fertile lands, 
good climate, ample, well distributed rainfall. Rea- 
sonable prices. Write for 1912 catalog. 

W. ED JAMESON, Box F, Fulton, Mo. 





MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 


IF YOU COULD SEE 


what we have to offer, you'd not look “eT e for 
ahome. Address LAND AGENT C., R. 1. & P. RY., 
160 Wolvin Building, Duluth, Minnesota. 


lowa Land $65 Per Acre 


for unimproved black soil; $90 per acre for well im- 
proved farm near town, school and church. P.O, 
Box 325, Dayenport, Lowa, 











lowa Farms for Sale 


in Adair, Madison, Dallas and Guthrie Counties, 
near Stuart, Iowa, forty miles west of Des 
Moines, on the C. R. I. & P. Ry. Black loam soil 
from 2 to 3 feet deep. Good clay sub-soil. By all 
means see these farms before you buy. For circular 
address S. MONAHAN, Stuart, Iowa. 


d 
lowa Lands For Sale t.:i7% 


to $100 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 210-acre stock and grain 


farm. Good improvements; 
6 miles from town in Clarke county, Iowa. Inquire 
Box 3C4, Sioux Rapids, lowa. 
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[Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
al] these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


— 


UNCLE SAM, PLANTS AND SOILS. 
(Continued from last week) 


From the Bureau of Animal Industry 
we walked over to the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, and met Mr. Galloway, a 
rather small, thin, dark man, who 
talked fast and gave us an idea of 
just the things we wanted to know in 
a short time. He said that his men 
had been put to work on what he calls 
projects. For instance, there is a corn 
preeding project. Uncle Sam knows 
that corn is the big crop of the Amer- 
ican farmer, and that it is important, 
if farmers are to make more money, 
that they should plant only the best 
seed. But even the best of corn breed- 
ers know very little about the breed- 
ing up of good strains of corn, so Mr. 
Galloway has put his men to work 
on it. There are 700 different projects, 
and 2,000 men of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry are working on them. Some 
are working with rice, tobacco, cotton, 
and crops that don’t interest us in the 
north. Others are studying Durum 
wheat and dry land farming, things 
which are of interest only to the far 
western farmers. But others are study- 
ing such things as oats, winter wheat, 
cowpeas, alfalfa, etc., in which we in 
the corn belt should be very much in- 
terested. Some of these men go to 
China or to Asia, to Japan, or to South 
Africa in their search for crops which 
will be of value to the United States. 
Others of his men have been at work 
in the south, demonstrating on model 
farms just how southern farmers can 
make the most money. And now they 
are starting the same work in the 
north. They work by counties, and 
just now there are a fev counties in 
Iowa where the men are at work. Mr. 
Galloway’s men would be at work in 
more Iowa counties if Iowa farmers 
would show more interest in the mat- 
ter. 

After having visited the Bureaus of 
Plant and Animal Industry, we went 
to the Bureau of Soils. I looked for- 
ward to visiting this department, for I 
knew that Uncle Sam has said things 
about soil fertility which many people 
in the United States think are not 
true. For instance, Uncle Sam’s Bu- 
reau of Soils has said that in nearly 
all soils there is enough plant food 
for large crops, and that there is no 
danger of continuous cropping remov- 
ing enough plant food so that large 
yields can not be produced. Of course 
Uncle Sam knows that soils grow poor- 
er, but he says the reason for this is 
not because there is not enough plant 
food, but because the plant roots give 
off poisons. The thing to do, says 
Uncle Sam, is to rotate crops so that 
plants will not be poisoned by these 
harmful substances. Uncle Sam knows 
that manure and commercial fertiliz- 
ers increase crop yields, but he says 
the reason they do so is not because 
of the plant food they contain, but be- 
cause they make these poisons less 
harmful. If Uncle Sam is right, it 
may be that farmers will be able to 
raise big crops without the use of 
commercial fertilizers and manures. 
This is a very important matter, and I 
wanted to ask the men of Uncle Sam’s 
Bureau of Soils about it. Doctor Whit- 
ney, the head of the bureau, I found to 
be a very pleasant elderly gentleman. 
He talked about a number of different 
things in an interesting manner, and 
told about some poisons which his men 
were finding in soils. For more defi- 
nite information, he suggested that I 
talk with Doctor Cameron, who seems 
to be his right-hand man. Mr. Down- 
ing, being of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, seemed to be just a little bored 
by this soils investigation, but I was 
very much interested, and asked him 
to take me to Doctor Cameron’s of- 
fice. I told Doctor Cameron that I 
wanted to know how it was and why 
it was Uncle Sam had different ideas 
about soil fertility than other people. 

Doctor Cameron was a little slow to 
start talking. I think he was a little 
doubtful as to whether or not I was 
really interested. When, by my ques- 
tions, I showed that I really wanted 



































to find out something about what the 
United States Bureau of Soils was do- 
ing, he talked very rapidly. 

He said that most people studying 
the soil make the mistake of looking 
on it as a dead thing. Soil is not 
dead, but very much alive. It changes 
from year to year. Except on the 
most level ground, it is always gradu- 
ally sliding downhill. Winds are for- 
ever carrying soil particles hither and 
thither. Year by year a part of the 
soil of one spot of ground is being 
picked up by the wind and carried over 
to another spot of ground, and vice 
versa. The rains come down from 
above, and the soil swells. Then when 
it stops raining, it dries out and 
shrinks. Sometimes during drouths 
great cracks appear in the soil, and 
the edges breaking off these cracks 
bring about a mixing of the surface 
soil with the subsoil. The rain is con- 
stantly changing the soil in other 
ways. Some of the rain-water flows 
off the surface of the ground, carrying 
with it soil particles to the river or 
ocean. Another part of the rainfall 
sinks deep into the soil, and then after 
a time, when it has not been raining 
for some time, it moves upward again 
till part of it reaches the surface and 
is evaporated. Water is constantly 
flowing off the surface of the soil or 
moving up and down in the soil. 


When soil freezes in the winter, it 
heaves, and when it thaws in the 
spring it shrinks again. The soil of a 
given field this year will never be ex- 
actly the same next year. The rocks 
in it will be working up and down. 
And there are many changes which 
can not be seen. For instance, in 
every cubic foot of soil there are mil- 
lions of bacteria. Without some of 
these bacteria, plants could not grow 
well. There are several kinds which 
grow best when there is plenty of 
warmth and air in the soil. Others 
seem to like the cool, moist soil, with- 
out air. The bacteria of a soil change 
greatly from day to day, according to 
the moisture, air and warmth. 


While Doctor Cameron talked about 
the living character of the soil, I list- 
ened very carefully, and not a thing 
that he said did I disagree with. Sure- 
ly, I thought, even Doctor Hopkins, of 
the University of Illinois, who has op- 
posed Uncle Sam’s teachings about 
soils more than anyone else, could 
agree with everything which had been 
said. The soil should be looked on as 
a living thing, for it does change from 
year to year. 

Living things are hard to under- 
stand. Dead things are easy. If the 
soil were a dead thing which changed 
very little from year to year, we could 
soon learn how to manage it to pro- 
duce the greatest crop yields. If it 
did not change from day to day, the 
soil would be easy to manage. It 
would then be simply a question of 
adding plant food to it and taking plant 
food away from it. We would add 
nitrogen, potassium, phosphorus, and 
other plant foods in the form of com- 
mercial fertilizers and manures, and 
would take away nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potassium, etc., in the shape of crops. 
If the soil were a dead thing, the fer- 
tility of the soil would be just like a 
bank account, to which you would add 
or take away, according to whether or 
not you were fertilizing the soil or tak- 
ing away crops. 

But since the soil is a live thing, 
which changes from year to year, and 
even from month to month and from 
day to day; since the soil is a live 
thing, we must do many more things 
than apply commercial! fertilizer and 
manure if we are to get the greatest 
crop yields. Doctor Cameron had a 
sheet of paper in front of him while he 
was talking, and all the time he was 
marking on it with his pencil. At this 
time, when he was telling about how 
hard it is to understand the soil, he 
wrote dovyn some letters something 
like this: C equals r, s, ¢c, p, b— 
T, R, S. When I asked him what these 
letters stood for, he said that the cap- 
ital C stood for crops, and the yield 
of crops, he said, depends upon many 
different things, all of which act on 
each other. One of these things is r 
(rainfall), another is s (sunshine), still 
another c (chemical condition of the 
soil, while others are p (physical con- 
dition of the soil) and b (biological 
condition of the soil). Unless the rain- 
fall, the sunshine, the chemical condi- 
tion of the soil, the physical condition 
of the soil, and the biological condition 
of the soil are right, crops will not be 
good. If the rainfall is short, no mat- 








ter how good the sunshine and the 
chemical, physical, and biological con- 
dition of the soil may be, crops will be 
poor. This is all rather confusing, is 
it not? Uncle Sam’s ideas about soil 
fertility are harder to understand than 
are the ideas of the experiment station 
professors. I think that is one reason 
why so many people think that Uncle 
Sam is not telling the truth about the 
soil, 
(To be ocntinued) 





DRY FODDER FOR SILAGE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Being a reader of your valuable pa- 
per, I am much interested in many 
subjects discussed therein. In regard 
to the article in a recent issue con- 
cerning the use of dry corn fodder for 
use in the silo, will say that last year 





we finished filling our silo November 
llth. This fodder was cut in the field 
at the usual time, and shocked up, and 
at the time of cutting it for silage was 
as dry as a bone. We used lots of wa- 
ter, and packed it solid, and the result 
was a deciaed success, All that spoiled 
was a few inches on top, which is nat- 
ural, before we started to feed it. We 
fed this ensilage to our milk cows all 
through the winter and up until the 
middle of May before it was all used 
up. I would not hesitate to put fodder 
into the silo any time during the win- 
ter, or even in the spring, as I am 
thoroughly convinced there is no dan- 
ger of it spoiling, and the stock will 
eat much more of it than in any other 
way. The silo should be practically 
tight, however; plenty of water used, 
and the tramping down thoroughly 
done. Ww. 





Stretch the Right Fence 
in the Right Place 























































































































CHICKEN & RABBIT FENC 





Bar stock with a Stock Fence ; bar hogs with a 
Hog Fence ; bar chickens with a Chicken Fence; 









etc. Only fencing designed for a particular oon | 
4" purpose will assure full efficiency, greatest 
=~ economy and complete satisfaction. 9’ 
4 
) xT D 
- ) yan 
4" is made in a large variety of styles, sizes and . 
weights, and perfectly meets every requirement 
= of FIELD, FARM, RANCH, LAWN, CHICK- vs 
2% EN, POULTRY and RABBIT YARD and 
=—— GARDEN. When buying your fencing, be 
2% sure to select proper styles, and you will realize 7 
m longest and best fence-service at lowest cost. 
3 ° 
2s The Present Day “‘Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence 
23 made of our special formula Basic 
- Open Hearth Wire, thoroughly and 6 
2% heavily galvanized with pure zinc, 
—— and wires electrically welded at 
2% every contact point, producing the 
i — only dependable joint, impossible 55 
fhe ce to slip or separate, 
= 
: pee Or Has Proven to be the Strongest and Most Durable 
a ig a —==| | “ Pittsburgh Perfect’* Fences are sold by dealers every- 5 
Tt i esi where. See them when in need of fencing; or write 
-4 —_ =—|-—-§ direct for full information and new catalogue showing ss 
Ve}|___.___i| tall styles and sizes. 
‘f PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 4 
~ by PITTSBURGH, PA. si 
$ a Makers of “Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Brands of Barbed Wire; Bright 
. Annealed and Galvanized Wire ; Hard Spring Coil Wire; Twisted 4 
See SRA ck 
; ir 3 3 Pitts. a 
S-}—-—-—|-—| bargh Perfect” Fencing. " 3b 
~ — 2 
eS 
. ay THE WELD f 
ay = = THAT HELD 3 
S x4 oe == j ——_. — —_ 
1 as 
| rene 2% 
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FARM FENCE 









Bone for 
i” helping us in- 
troduce Tro Jan 
Gates to his neighbors. Write for particulars. 


The Best Steel Gate in the World 


latch. Bi 
ot pither end. Sold on 2 years’ tria 
cial direct-to-you factory price of $4. 


W. K. VOORHEES, Mgr. Standard Mfg. Co 
302 Main 6t. Gedar Falis, iowa 
















WOVEN 
WIRE 
GATES 


Stronger Than Three 







Filled with solid steel bars instead 
of woven wire. Double automatic 





latch locks gate, you don’t have to 
fasten it. The whole gate raises to swing 
above snowbanks (other gates drag in the snow at 
the hinge end). Guaranteed and shipped on 30 days 


trial. 


6. L. GADE, 25 Main St., lowa Falls, lowa 





FARM FENCE 








FROM FACTORY DIRECT TO FAR 


STRONGEST FENCE | MADE 















































41 INCHES HIGH 'é 26-inch Hog Fence,....13%<e. 
100 other styles of r 49-inch Farm Fence, ....22c. 
Farm, Poultry and '< ‘ 48-inch Poultry Fence... .22c. 
fram factory at savethe (CENTS) | & 80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 
dealer’ oat at. tg A ROD Many styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
large catalog is free pe fence information you should have. i 
s - , i »t 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 296 Muncie, Ind COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 32 Winchester 
FARM FENCE 





"7 1 13 cts. a rod 
7 fora 2in. high hog 
¥ fence; 16 1-2¢. arod for 47 inch 

high stock fence: 26earodfora 

60-inch heavy poultry fence. Sold 
direct tothe farmer on 30 Days 

J be ec Special barb wire , 80 





4 spool, $1.40. Catalog free. 
INTERLOCKING Fence Co. 
BOX 26 MORTON, ILLINOIS. 














When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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WALLACES' FARMER 


Nov. 29, seca 














Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this deparnment Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 





























EXPERIENCE WANTED. 

“We have recently built a hollow 
block house with cement floor and Cce- 
ment washed sides. The chickens in 
this house have developed a trouble 
with the eyes and corner of the mouth 
unlike anything we have ever seen; 
there is no roupy smell, and no canker, 
but a severe inflammation of the eye- 
lids, closing the eyes in time, and sores 
on the corners of the mouth. One bird 
seems to be troubled with inflamma- 
tion of the throat. The birds were 
quite wild when confined and dashed 
against the wire partitions of the pen, 


injuring the comb in some instances 
until it bled. At every injured point, 
sores seem to have developed. We 


wondered if the trouble could be due 
to loose cement on the floor, which has 
caused inflammation. In working with 
cement the hands become sore. Would 
it not have the same effect on broken 
and tender surfaces?” S. H. 

We wish those of our readers who 
have had experience with cement 
houses would give us the benefit of 
their judgment. Doubtless the loose 
cement would have the above de- 
scribed effect, and we would advise 
builders of such houses to wash them 
down thoroughly, and let dry well be- 
fore putting in the chickens. It is best 
to put a board at the bottom of wire 
partitions to prevent injury to the 
comb from males fighting through. Or- 
dinarily a twelve-inch board should be 
sufficiently high, as the males lower 
the head before attacking. 

A disease called favus attacks 
broken surfaces on comb and head, and 
for this we would advise equal parts of 
lard and sulphur used as an ointment. 

It is possible that the birds may be 
suffering from conjunctivitis, or eye 
disease. This trouble is caused from 
a germ originating in musty or moldy 
hay or straw. It is very contagious, 
and is accompanied by a_ cheesy 
growth. Disinfect the house, and re- 
move the cause of the trouble. Use a 
healing ointment, and feed well on 
easily digested food. 

POULTRY NOTES. 

A flock of twelve pullets at Cornell 
College averaged 182 eggs each during 
their first laying year, and fifteen oth- 


ers made an average of 236 eggs. 
Madame Cornell, a White Leghorn, pro- 


duced 245 eggs, which weighed 30.06 
pounds, and Lady Cornell, another 
White Leghorn, 257 eggs, which 
weighed 29.5 pounds. Lady Cornell is 
a Single Comb White Leghorn that 
weighs 3.2 pounds, and that laid 257 
eggs averaging 1.8 ounces each, or 9.2 
pounds of eggs for each pound of her 
live weight. From a_ purely physio- 
logical standpoint this performance is 
remarkable. No other official record 
has been published by any of the ex- 
periment stations to equal it. In her 
second year she laid 200 eggs, weigh- 
ing 23.69 pounds. A still more re- 
markable achievement lies in the fact 
that in two consecutive years she laid 
457 eggs, which weighed 53.19 pounds. 
It has been estimated that Lady Cor- 
nell consumed in one year 88.1 pounds 
and produced containing 10.1 
pounds, or 7.1 pounds for each pound 
of dry matter in her body. 

As to the ration, the following whole 
grain mixture is fed morning and af- 
ternoon in a straw litter: 


eges 














WINTER GRAIN RATIONS FOR 
LAYERS. 
= co 
=| a 
ree Ko 
|S ea ae ee ae 60 32 
ey a er eae 60 36 
RR ets vciba eta ewe 0 30 
ES eee ey ee 30 20 
SUMMER GRAIN RATIONS FOR 
LAYERS. 
WUROERE c.cxccuvusxcesnrcccnl S00 2 
Oe at are ee rere 60 36 
Oats iets a ie aL -ion'cact ee 30 


During the afternoon the following 
mash is fed dry in a hopper. In the 
morning the hopper is kept closed. 








_ DR Y MASH FOR | ALL SEASONS. _ 
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iu (eee Ree | 60 57 
Wheat middlings .......... | 60 71 
WOME WOTUED oc nico nee ew scene 30 57 
Peemel ADORE odes star asiwex 10 20 
ROE MME oso c's bad sins ew bie eee 10 8 
PO ED ska cance ncennwin 50 43 
BR cee ceKeche ech cee See her 1 Yu, 
Fowls should eat about “twice as 
much who.e grain as mash. The pro- 
portion may be regulated between 


ground feed and grain by giving a 
light feeding of grain in the morning 
and about as much as the fowls will 
consume in the afternoon—that is, be- 
fore dark. It was found advisable in 
the case of heavy laying pullets and 
fowls to restrict both morning and 
evening feeding, so as to induce liberal 
consumption of a dry mash. This was 
especially true in the case of hens. It 


was also found advisable to supple- 
ment the above rations with green 
feed, such as sprouted oats, cabbage, 


green clover, beets and other succu- 
lent feeds, except where the fowls were 
running on a grass range. At all 
times, grit, cracked oyster shells, gran- 
ulated bone and charcoal were access- 
ible to the fowls. 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

The poultry fancier stood in front of 
his coops receiving the congratulations 
of his friends on winning several of 
the best prizes for young stock. 


“All these come from one sire?” 
asked a friend. The fancier said they 
had. 

“He must be a crackerjack; have 


you put a price on him?” 

“To tell the truth,’ ’said the fancier, 
“I’m just kicking myself because I 
sold him before I knew his worth. I 
never have gone in for line breeding, 
and would not have known what bird 
sired these, had it not been for my 
wife, who insisted on marking the 
chicks this year. Now, with an even 
lot of hens in all my pens, and mated 
to males that I liked better than the 
sire of these, I have prize winners only 
from him, and he is the only bird I’ve 
sold. A man wrote late in the season, 
asking for a cockerel, and I let this 
fellow go. Another year, I'll wait un- 
til I know what a bird gets before I 
sell him.” 

Poultry breeders need to know as 
much of the breeding worth of a fowl 
as cattle breeders of a bull. The ob- 
ject in breeding is not only to get in- 
crease, but to get increase which is 
an improvement over the stock of the 
year before. Hold on to a male which 
gets good young; and hold him long 
enough to know what he is getting. 


POULTRY PROFITS. 

Professor F. C. Elford, formerly pro- 
fessor of poultry husbandry in the 
McDonald College, Canada, is enthu- 
siastic as to poultry culture as a 
branch of Canadian agriculture. He 
states that statistics indicate that 
poultry shows an annual profit of 238 
per cent; milk dows, 95 per cent; fruit 
cultivation, 88 per cent. 

If Canada can work out such at- 
tractive profits, surely the poultryman 
in the United States can at least do 
one-half as well. 

Poultry handled with ordinary care 
is profitable beyond question. Farm 
poultry is credited with as great an 
earning power as any product we 
have, and it is safe to state that more 
inexperience is employed in its rear- 
ing than in any industry known. It is 
also a fact that no other industry re- 
ceives so little attention from our gov- 
ernment as does poultry. If one-tenth 
the amount of money were devoted by 
the federal agricultural department to 
poultry that is devoted to any of the 
minor soil products, the value to the 
industry would more than double its 
value and add a thousandfold to the 
effort of lowering the cost of high liv- 
ing.—The North American. 











INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EXPO- 
SITION, NOV. 30 TO DEC. 7; U. S. 
LAND AND IRRIGATION EXPO- 
SITION, NOV. 23 TO DEC. 8; 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Don't miss these two great annual 
events. Take advantage of the splendid 
train service provided by the Chicago and 
North Western Railway. For full partic- 


ulars, apply to ticket agents.—Advertise- 








WIN CHESTER 
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REPEATING RIFLES AND 
SHOTG UNS—Always Reliable 


No other firearms have had the suc- 
cessful hunting experience of Win- 
chester Repeating Rifles and Shotguns, 
Winchester repeating rifles are made 

in all desirable calibers suitable for shooting 
»» any size of game. 


Winchester Repeating 
Shotguns are made in 10, 12 
and 16 gauges and in all 
bores. So long as your arm 
is a Winchester, you can feel 
sure of as much success as 
you are capable of. There 
are no better arms made, 
Send postal for catalog. 


Winchester Repeating Arme Go, 
New Haven, Conn. 


2277 All Dealers Sell Them 











An Investment With a 
Double Profit For You 





the store a great maker of dollars. 
double capacity for profits. 
lievable sacrifice to right party. 
Ask me about them. 








hotel equipment only two years old and of high grade. 
It’s one investment in thousand that has a 
Entire property cost $22,000; will sell at an unbe- 
Write at once. 


Address G. L. Hopper, 10th Floor Brooks Bldg., Chicago 


Here's somebody's oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. An at- 
tractive 2 story brick build- 
ing containing a retail gen- 
eral merchandise store anda 
small modern hotel. Locat- 
ed in a prosperous, growing 
town in Southeastern North 
Dakota. #40,000 a year busi- 
in store. Building, furnish- 
ings, fixtures and entire 
Hotel will be a winner— 


Best of reasons for selling. 




















eep your hens 
happy and lay- 
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KNUDSON 

Gaivanized Steel 

’ Lice Proof Nests 

These m.. . ¥, sanitary, patented 

MSS nests can’t get out of order—last a life time 
Send earn their cost many times over. 

~Regular price $3.90, set 6 nests—special introductory 

Price $3.50; 3 sets (18 nests,) $10. rite for our free 

catalog. Gal. Steel Brood Coops, Runs, Chicken Feeders, 

etc. KNUDSON MFG. CO., Box 4°9 St. Joseph, Mo. 












Scotch Collies 


and Pomeranian dogs, 
Shetiand ponies of all 
sizes, ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 


J. C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, lowa 
Successors to 
Cassipy & THOMPSON. 








POULTRY. 


T T Ana F Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels, Tou- 
4 louse geese and Pekin drakes for sale. Mrs. 
Frank Kelly, Callender, lowa. 


100 8. C. BROWN Leghorn cockerels for sale. 
Good healthy birds. Order early. $1 each, 5 


fors6. Mrs. John Erickson, Kirkman, Iowa. 











NINE Indian Runner drakes, $1; duck hens, $2, if 
taken soon. Morgan Williams, Williamsburg, 
Iowa, Route 2 





6 ape geese—Old pair weighing 48 pounds, 
young ones weighing 42 pounds per pair. M. 
L ippert, New Hampton, Iowa. 








Fancy 


gto Orpingtons, Kellerstrass strain. 
Eggs in 


stock for sale—pairs, trios or pens. 

season. Write Ida M. Brown, Ollie. lowa. 

NDIAN Runners. Tonlouse geese. 8. C. Reds. Good 
stock. Elsie McKibben, Hazelton, lowa. 











NOOK Single Comb Buff Orpington cocks,cockerels, 
tose Comb Black Minorcas for sale. Mrs. John 
Bales, Stockport, lowa. 





POULTRY. 


weer eee 


S$. C. WHITE LEGHORN 


cockerels, hens and pullets, White Orpington 
cockerels and White Holland toms for saie. 


JNO. C. MILLER, i 2 Harlan, lowa 
75 White Wyandotte Cockerels For Sale 


These are all good white birds, with bay eyes. yel- 
low legs and beaks and good rose combs. Single 
birds, 3 Must be sold 











$1.25 each; 3 or more, @1 each. 
by Jan. lst to make room for breeding stock. Ad- 
dress MRs. M AR K WwW. Ez DDY, R. 2, Fontanelle, Iowa. 


WHITE LEGHORN 


each. G. BURGE, 


Silver Laced Wyandottes 


6 cocks—100 cockerels—75 hens. 
G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


Fine, large cockerels from scored birds, #1,00 each. 
Order early. L. A. HODSDON, Clarksville, Iowa. 


S.C. R. Il. REDS 


Scored (by Shanklin) and unscored cockerels @1 to 
$10: pullets and yearling hens #1 to#5. Write, stating 
what you want to pay, to MRS. A. C. LANHAM, Aurelia, Jowa. 





SINGLE COMB—56 
of them—T5e and $1 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 














YINGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 
\ range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 
flock. Selected cggs $1 per 15, $2 per 45. $4 per 100, 
$17 per 500. 8S. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 








} ARRED Pliymouth Rock cockerels for 
sale. L.L. DeYoung, Sheldon, Iowa. 





} OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds and In- 

dian Kanner dacks. A fine bunch of 
young stock for saie. Quality good and prices rea- 
sonable. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, lowa. 





| ar es Wyandottes exclusively: farm raised 
stock for sale; eggs in season. W. H. Reeder, 
Tipton, lowa. 





NDIAN Runner ducks, Rhode Island Reds. 
fair winners. Chixdale, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


State 





QINGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels and pullets 
tw) —good stock. Mrs. W. W. Scott, Calamus, Iowa. 





YOR SALE—Some fine R. C. Rhode Island Red 
cockerels. Mrs. A. W. Dixon. Cambridge, III. 





JURE bred White Plymouth Rock cockerels. 12 
years’ exclusive breeding, $1.25 straight. Wen- 
cil Schmidt, Floyd, Iowa. 


| ae SALE—Pure bred Rose Comb White Leghorn 
cocKerels and pullets, one and two dollars each. 
A. F. Garner, Carpenter, Iowa. 





VOR SALE—Giant strain of Mammoth Bronze 
tarkeys: toms 86, hens 84. Mrs. Mae Freeland, 
Douds-Leando, Iowa. 








JURE bred Black Langshan cockerels, $1.50 to $2. 
A. J. Jensen, Kimballiton, lowa. 





URE bred Single Comb Buff Orpington cockerels, 
$2 straight. Will Bond, Walnut, lowa. 





W HITE Grpingtons for sale, hens $1.50, cockerels 
#1 to $2.50. Frank Miller, Muscatine, Iowa. 





S C. BUFF Orpington cockerels for sale, $1.50 each 
WO. Neil Blair, Dayton, Iowa. 





QINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds for sale, $1.50 
‘each; one fine bird one year old, $3. N. J. Mill- 
haem, Miles, lowa, 
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Nov. 29, 1912. WALLACES’ FARMER 
Inasmuch as the farmer is building | CARROTS FOR MILK COWS, 
a silo, and as it is not much more Ath Biitiaia eanees : 
HE DAIRY trouble to put in a little more alfalfa | n iinois correspondent writes: 
while you are about it, why not do so, “I have a lot of carrots which I in- 
= and thus provide for any untoward | tended feeding to milk cows, but I am 
—————_-1s are invited to contribute theirexperi- | season that may come? You will then | told that carrots will dry up milk cows. ' 
pas )this department. Questions concerning dairy | have the satisfaction of knowing that | Will you or some of your readers tell C R EA M 
ee acetuent Will be cheerfully answered. ‘ “4 sig ‘ . : * 
manae LY ‘ you have an abundance of feed, no | Me what effect carrots have on milk ; 
aaa matter what comes. Every farmer | Cows? What is their feeding value?” 


SILAGE—ALFALFA. 


In our issues of October 18th and 
osth, the editor of our Boys’ Corner 
told the boys (and we suspect the 
fathers read these articles about as 
carefully as the boys) how to balance 
rations for dairy cows. He described 
the different kinds of roughage, and 
then the different amounts of differ- 
ent mixed rations that may be used in 
connection with one or more of these 
common roughages on the farm. We 
suspect that a good many boys, and 
men, too, are wondering whether they 
can not raise rations on the farm that 
will enable them to do without any of 
these purchased feeds, and without 
even the trouble of grinding their corn 
and oats and barley, in order to make 
them more digestible. To answer this 
question, Which we hope is arising in 
a good many minds, is the object of 
this article. 

We have no hesitation in saying that 
any man with ordinarily good corn 
land and ordinary intelligence, and a 
little more than the ordinary initiative 
and enterprise, can grow on his own 
farm a balanced ration for the ordi- 
nary cow; a ration that will not need 
io be supplemented by oil meal or 
cottonseed meal or gluten meal or 
tankage, all of which have to be pur- 
chased at a long distance, paying both 
freight and profits. 

The reader may say: Well, tell us 
about it! That’s just what we are 
about to do. For any cow that does 
not give over twenty pounds of milk, 
averaging more than four per cent of 
butter-fat, you absolutely do not need 
anything else than corn silage and al- 
falfa; and you can raise both of them, 
if you will go to the expense of grow- 
ing the corn, building a silo, and fit- 
ting your ground for alfalfa. 

iirst, then, as to silage: You can 
«row that on any good corn Jand. You 
can grow more of it to the acre than 
you dream of, unless you heve given 
subject consideration. You can 
grow in any ordinary year thirteen 
tons of silage per acre. On one of the 
Wallace farms this year, two silos, 
holding 100 tons each, were filled from 
nine acres of corn planted especially 
silage, or at the rate of twenty 
two tons per acre. This has been an 
unusual year, and so we have based 
our figures on thirteen tons to the 
acre, which, except in a year of great 
drouth, can be grown by any good 
farmer on any good corn land. 

Let us see what thirteen tons of sil- 
age will do. A cow can not eat much 
more than forty pounds of silage per 
day. A ton of silage will give a cow 
half her feed—the silage half—for fif- 
ty days. Thirteen tons would mean 
ihe silage feed for one cow 650 days. 
In other words, an acre of silage will 
keep four cows during the winter, and 
give them all they can eat of that kind 
of feed. It takes, therefore, ‘about a 
fourth of an acre of good corn land to 
give a cow half her feed during the 
winter. 

An acre of alfalfa, if the land is 
good and has been well seeded, in an 
average season, is good for three tons 
in all. Any amount of alfalfa mea- 
dows have given this year five tons. 
In fact, in an average year, with good 
land that has been well fitted, it is 
possible to grow five tons of alfalfa. 
We have done it on one of our own 
farms. The first cutting at Ames this 
year averaged over two tons, and the 
entire crop ran considerably over five. 
We want to figure conservatively, how- 
ever, and so we have placed it at 
three tons. 

Eighteen pounds of alfalfa hay, with 
forty pounds of silage, is all that the 
average cow can possibly use. One 
ton, it will be seen, will keep a cow 
110 days, and three tons will keep a 
cow 330 days, or two cows during the 
entire winter season. If the farmer, 
therefore, has twenty cows, he needs 
about six acres of silage corn and 
nine acres of alfalfa for six months’ 
feeding. 


the 


ior 





who keeps cows expects to have calves 
and young stock, and it will be a sat- 
isfaction to know that what is good 
for the cow is also good for any kind 
of growing stock. For the ration of 
the cow does not differ from that of 
any growing animal, except in quan- 
tity. Besides, there is always the pos- 
sibility of a drouth; and there is noth- 
ing that makes a man feel more com- 
fortable when the sun becomes brass 
and the earth as iron, when the corn 
leaves shrivel up in the daytime and 
the cattle are without pasture, than 
the knowledge that he has some silage 
left over and some alfalfa hay in the 
mow. 

The young stock can utilize the 
roughage on the farm better than the 
dairy cow, and ordinarily they would 
be fed but a small amount of silage. 
Most of our farmers will continue to 
grow clover, and young stock will be 
all the better for clover hay. Except 
for horses, no farmer is justified in 
feeding timothy hay. Not that it is 
not a good feed, but that it is worth 
more on almost any market than it is 
on the farm. Therefore we say to our 
farmers: Sell your timothy hay. Feed 
either mixed clover and timothy hay 
and corn fodder to your young stock. 
Then if you have any silage left over, 
as you will if you follow our figures, 
give it to your young stock as variety. 

Some farmers will say: We don’t 
have alfalfa hay, but we have clover. 
Very well; clover hay will take the 
place of alfalfa; so will cowpea hay; 
so will soy bean hay. You must not 
figure clover hay as worth more than 
seventy-five per cent of the value of 
alfalfa, however. It is not safe to fig- 
ure that it is worth that much, for the 
simple reason that few farmers know 
how to cure clover hay. Possibly that 
is putting it too strong. They know 
how, but they don’t take the time to 
do it right. They say that they can’t 
afford to take the time to cut it early 
and cure it properly. But until you 
get alfalfa, clover hay from the ordi- 
nary farm is the best thing to use. 

So give your cow what she will eat 
of silage, and then give her all she 
will eat of clover hay, or its equiva- 
lent in cowpea hay or soy bean hay. If 
you do not have any of these, you will 
be obliged to buy some of the feed- 
stuffs that the editor of the Boys’ Cor- 
ner recommends. There is no need of 
this. If you will put up a silo and fill 
it at the proper time, planting your 
corn with the idea of putting it in the 
silo; that is, plant it one-third thicker 
than you would for field corn, you will 
never be caught short. If the corn 
that you have planted especially for 
the silo does not fill it, fill it up with 
field corn at the time when you would 
naturally put it in shock. 


We are satisfied that if our readers 
who feed dairy cows will take our ad- 
vice in this, they will make enough 
every year to pay for Wallaces’ Farm- 
er during their whole lifetime, and the 
lifetime of their childrén after them. 
If you have a field of alfalfa properly 
sown on the right kind of land, prop- 
erly prepared, there is no necessity of 
your paying out any money for any of 
these purchased feed, unless you have 
phenomenal milkers, cows that can 
not hold enough of this kind of feed 
to furnish the milk elements for the 
amount they yield. In that case you 
can afford to buy cottonseed meal or 
oil meal, and make big money by it. 


Now, if you are in doubt about any 
of this, hunt up some man who has 
been growing alfalfa; hunt up some 
of your neighbors who have been using 
silage. Go and spend an evening with 
them. Talk this thing over, and you 
will find that in this we have given 
you nothing but the straightest kind 
of goods, the purest agricultural gos- 
pel that you ever heard. The thing 
that is worrying us is whether, after 
having laid this evidence fully before 
you, you will take the initiative and do 
it. If there is anything in these state- 
ments that you doubt or do not under- 
stand, write us, and we will be glad to 
give you further information or fur- 
ther proof—proof strong enough to 
convince the most doubting Thomas 
that ever challenged the faith of the 
disciples, 





Carrots are an excellent feed for 
milk cows, filling about the same place 
in the ration as silage. But, ton for 
ton, they are only one-half as valuable 
as silage. In every 100 pounds they 
contain about .4 of a pound of muscle 
builders and 7 pounds of the heat and 
fat formers, whereas silage contains 
.88 of a pound of muscle builders and 
16 pounds of heat and fat formers. 
Very little experimental work has been 
done with carrots as a feed for milk 
cows, but we notice that the Vermont 
experiment station reports that they 
have there given excellent results and 
are even superior to stock beets. If 
any of our readers have found carrots 
to have harmful effects of any sort on 
milk cows, we would be glad to hear 
from them. 





POTATOES VINES AS FOOD. 


In Germany they have been experi- 
menting with potato vines as_ food. 
They found that sheep would eat the 
vines readily, and that pound for pound 
they seemed to have much the same 
value as ordinary meadow hay. Anal- 
yses proved them to be about two- 
thirds as valuable as clover. In Ger- 
many, where the vines are not so badly 
affected with potato diseases as here, 
the use of potato vines as a roughage 
will no doubt pay. If we took greater 
care in the United States to prevent 
the blighting and wilting of the foliage, 
it might also pay us to save the vines 
for feed. 


SEPARATORS 


SKIM CLEANEST 
TURN EASIEST 
ARE SIMPLEST 
Most SANITARY 
LAST LONGEST 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chivago "San Francisco 








/Calves Without Milk 


Cost only half as much as the milk 
raised calves, Isicrease your 
profits by using 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


0 The perfect milk substi- 
ssp tute—the best since 1500. 
Write, today for free 
k, How to Raise 
Calves."" Your name and ad- 
dress on a postal is enough. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 
Factory 


Waukegan, III. 
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what they do. 





Disks from separator dis- 
carded for Tubular. 


erence to all others. Why? 


Santa Fe Railroad, is but one of many such. 









BY 


Catalog No.176 





Registered Jerseys on President E. P. Ripley’s ranch, where 
Sharples Tubular is used exclusively. 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Do you know any keen dairymen, 
business men or professional men 
who knowingly miss extra profits? Such 
men have common-sense reasons for 
They do not act in haste 
Or with their eyes shut. 

We could fill books with the names of 
such men who have chosen Sharples 
Dairy Tubular Cream Separators in pref- 
Because dairy Tubulars contain no 
disks to chop, taint or give cream a metallic taste; 
Tubulars have twice the skimming force of others, skim faster, 
skim twice asclean, and thus pay sure and easy money that is 
simply extra protit over what any other separator can pay, 


Mr. E. P. Ripley, keen, sagacious, well known president of the great Atchison, Topeka & 
The Tubular is used exclusively to skim the milk 
from the registered Jerseys on Mr. Ripley’s ranch at Santa Barbara, California. 

Ask us for a freetrial. Ask those who are discarding others for Tubulars. 
present separator in part payment for a Tubu- 
lar. But,right away, 
today,send forour free = 
and frankly written San Francisco, Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Dallas, Tex. 
Toronto,Can.; Winnipeg,Can. Agencies Everywhere 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 






be gen EE 
Only plece inside dairy 
Tubular bowls. 


and because 


Trade your 


Branches: Chicago, lll. 
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A Money Maker for the Man 


The hoisting gear has a power of 40 to 1—twice as much 
as others; easily, quickly and safely raised and lowered, and stands 
at any point, no hit and miss ratchet to bother and let the box drop and smash; no 
dangerous crank to fly back and cripple the boy: runs easily on sharp curves or 


A | switches, in either direction, to right or left—these are a few of the important 


advantages of 


The Louden Litter Carrier 


which changes hard, disagreeable work for a man into easy pleasant work for a 
boy—and keeps the barn clean and sanitary so the cows will give more milk and 
bring more money. : : : 

Has box of heavy galvanized iron, reinforced by angles and soldered water- 


a} tight. J 

experience can devise. 

We also manufacture a full line of 
Stanchions, etc. Catalogs mailed tree. 
Department will send you, free, 


LOUDEN MACHINERY CoO., 





All the latest up-to-date improvements which inventive ingenuity and long 

Will save its cost many times a year. 

Hay Tools, Bird Proof Barn Door Hangers, Feed Carriers, Stalis, 
If you are going to build or remodel a barn our Special Architectural 

valuable information and plans which will save you money and worry. 


608 Broadway, Fairfield, lowa. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address al! inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 




















THE SOCIAL CENTER. 

The Wisconsin State Teachers As- 
sociation recently adopted a resolution 
to the effect that social center develop- 
ment is no longer an experiment in 
Wisconsin, and asks the state legisla- 
ture for such action as will remunerate 
school principles or others appointed 
for service as neighborhood civic sec- 
retaries and social center directors. 
Wisconsin has led in the movement to 
provide through the opening of the 
schoolhouses, a place for community 
gathering. 

To our mind one of the best features 
of the social center movement is that 
it gives the young people of the com- 
munity an opportunity of making ac- 
quaintances under the watchful eye of 
the parent, and promotes happy mar- 
Triages. 

Tennyson’s advice in the Northern 
Farmer is: “Don’t marry for money, 
but go where money is.” Likewise, 
we would say: Don't establish a so- 
cial center as a matrimonial bureau, 





‘but get the young people acquainted 


with your neighborhood before going 
away in search of a mate, and don’t 
forget that children will marry, and it 
is the parents’ duty to see that they 
have the right kind of companions and 
are not driven to make acquaintances 


as best they may. Both boys and 
girls should be taught that a happy 
married life is, like heaven, a happy 
state to look forward to and prepare 
for, but that matrimony is not to be 
hurriedly entered into, since lack of 
worthiness on either side may make 


of the married state 
heaven. 

In one of our daily papers is a col- 
umn of matrimonial advertisements. 
Some of these ads are inserted by men 
and women sharks, but some are put 
in by lonely men and women who have 
no other means of getting acquainted, 
and who take the risks which adver- 
tising brings in hopes that they may 
be happily married. 

Several years ago we hed in our 
employ an exceedingly hard working 
woman, fond of children, and very ap- 
preciative of a home. One day she 
showed me a picture of three nice- 
looking boys. “These are to be my 
boys,” she said, proud!v; “I am going 
to marry their father.” Later on she 
showed me a picture of two little Ss, 
and said she had broken off her en- 
gagement with the father of the boys, 


anything but 


gir's 


and was to marry the father of the 
girls. Finally she asked for a day off, 
and instead of returning, telephoned 


that she had gone to sce another man 
—the father of six children, I believe 
—and had married him the next day. 
From a friend of hers we learned that 
she had advertised in a matrimonial 
paper, mentioning her love of children, 
I am reminded of this by an advertise- 
ment in today’s daily. which reads: 
“Do you know of any middle-aged wo- 
man who is wanting a good, honest, 
working man? I am forty years old.” 
There is also an announcement from 
Omaha, in the same paper, to the effect 
that Rev. Charles Savidge, of the Peo- 
ple’s Church, had established a matri- 
monial bureau at his parsonage, and 
had thrown open his church parlors to 
those who might wish to use them 
for courting. 

The woman who wanted a husband 
and a home, the man who offered the 
hend of a “good, honest, working man” 
and the preacher who saw the need of 
providing a place where Christian men 
and women could meet, and possibly 
marry, are all signs of the need of ar- 
ranging for companionship through so- 
cial centers. Every normal woman 
longs for a home of her own. The 
best and greatest women the world 
has known value the home and the 
family above all else. Francis Willard 
—when reminded of the great work 
she had done in the world—said: “I 
would give it all for the baby in my 
arms.” The normal man wants his 
own home, wants to live in his sons 
when he is dead. Man is a social crea- 
ture; he demands the companionship 
of those of his own kind. One trouble 
with the farm is that parents do not 
recognize this craving for companion- 
ship; they do not see the wisdom of 





bringing marriageable young people 
together in the country. A young man 
from a farm home said to me: “I'd 
rather farm than anything else; but I 
just can’t stand the lonesomeness of 
the evenings. Father has mother, and 
he doesn’t want to go away from 
home; he'd rather read and sleep than 
go out in the cold. Mother has father 
and the younger children, and she'd 
rather sit at home and hear the kids 
play on the piano, or watch them play 
checkers or authors while she darns, 
than to go out, and they just can’t see 
why I want to hitch up, and go to 
some of the neighbors. Father says if 
I worked as hard as I ought, I'd be too 
tired to go out, and going out of an 
evening spoils me for the next day’s 
work, and mother is worse than fath- 
er. I want to go, and [ want my 
friends to come to my home, but there 
is ‘nothing doing,’ and I’m leaving the 
farm.” 

A mother told me sorrowfully that 
her daughter had gone to town to 
work because she found the farm too 
pokey. “Her father and I never thought 
of giving her good times on the farm,” 
she said. “We felt that what was 
good enough for us was good enough 
for her; but if I could start over, I'd 
do differently. I'd let her have parties, 
and use the front room as much as she 
liked.” 

If there had been a social center in 
the neighborhood where this young 
man and this girl could have gone for 
an evening's entertainment, the 
chances are that both might have re- 
mained on the farm. There is some- 
thing very attractive to both men and 
women about a well-lighted, well-heat- 
ed club house, where music, books, 
games and conversation of wholesome 
kind can be had. The day’s work is 
done more cheerfully, and inspiration 
for the next day comes from meeting 
with neighbors and discussing mutual 
problems. A social center might mean 
only fire and light in the schoolhouse 
each evening, with someone to take 
charge and provide games and amuse- 
ments. The parents could take turns 
in chaperoning the young people. 

A social center is a place for com- 
munity gatherings where old and 
young meet; it should never be turned 
over to the young folks only. 

One country school built an attie in 
the schoolhouse as a recreation room, 
thus nearly doubling the capacity of 
the schoolhouse. By establishing a li- 
brary (a traveling library and loan ex- 
hibit of pictures, of the state’s provid- 
ing, if necessary), and having open 
house in the schoolhouse, the winter 
will promise many enjoyable evenings 
which may generate enough enthusi- 
asm to provide for a tennis court and 
ball ground in the spring. It is the 
boy and girl who are forbidden com- 
pany at home who get into wrong com- 
pany away from home, and make im- 
prudent marriages. 





CHRISTMAS SAVING CLUBS. 

Under the above heading a writer 
from Harrisburg. Pa, writes to the 
North American: 

“I read a very interesting statement 
about a Christmas saving club, which 
was formed in Indiana. Indiana coun- 
ty, in which 650 peop'e had enrolled, 
and in which there were three classes. 
One paying into the bank 1 cent the 
first week, 2 cents the second and 3 
cents the thira. the payments increas- 
ing 1 cent each week until Christmas, 
the second payitg 2 cents and the 
third paying 5 cents, and each increas- 
ing in the same ratio. This same sys- 
tem was adopted 
year and was so very pepular that 3,500 
people received checks z« few days be- 
for Christmas aggregating $75,000, paid 
to residents of Harrisburg ind vicinity, 
which brought Christmas cheer to 
many families. After reading the ar- 
ticle in this morning’s North American 
I was interested in finding ovt how 
many persons had enrolled for this 
year’s club, and upon inquiry fren’ the 
treasurer of the Union Trust Comn: ny, 
who is treasurer of the club, I leased 
that 9,500 accounts are on the books, 
and that on December 12th, when the 
checks are sent out, they will aggre- 
gate $225,000. 

“To my mind the greatest value of 
this system of deposits is the educa- 
tion of the people as to the value of 
small savings; it clearly demonstrating 
how a small sum deposited regularly 
in a savings account will grow to a 
large amount within a comparatively 
short time. 

“T recall several very pathetic scenes 


in Harrisburg last, 














when these funds were distributed last 
year, where the tears came to the de- 
positors’ eyes as they said, in response 
to having received a Christmas check: 
‘I had to practice a great deal of self- 
denial to pay this during the year, but 
the receipt of this check fully repays 
all that I have done.’ 

“That the people of this locality are 
learning the value of a savings ac- 
count is demonstrated by the surpris- 
ingly large number of accounts. There 
will be many hearts made glad this 
year because of the opportunity af- 
forded to save small sums, which are 
rarely missed at the time of deposit, 
but which mean so much to the pos- 
sessor at Christmas time. As _ presi- 
dent of the Central Labor Union of 
this city for three years, I am, perhaps, 
in a position to know what this means 
for the working people, and its great 
economical value to them.” 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


A subscriber wishes to know how 
to cook Brussels sprouts. Brussels 
sprouts can be cooked in any way 
cabbage is cooked. Strip the small 
heads from the stalk, remove wilted 
leaves and soak in salted water for 
an hour or more. Drain well and put 
into plenty of boiling salted water. 
When done, which will be in from fif- 
teen to thirty minutes, depending on 
the size of the heads, drain off the 
water, season and serve, or serve with 
cream sauce. Brussels sprouts Saute 
is made by putting a quarts of boiled 
sprouts in a skillet with three table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and one-fourth teaspoonful 
of pepper. Brown and_ serve hot. 
They are also nice with cream sauce, 
or with cheese. They are not used as 
a salad ordinarily. 





SCRAPS. 


Lemons, oranges and apples may be 
kept for weeks if wrapped separately 
and put on a shelf where they will not 
touch each other. 





If you expect to have cold boiled po- 
tatoes fried for supper, and are boiling 
the potatoes in their jackets, pare a 
strip around the center of the potato 
before boiling, and the upper and low- 
er skin will drop off easily and quick- 
ly after cooking. 

In following recipes which call for 
pastry flour, two and a half cups of 
hard wheat flour give the same results 
as three cups of pastry flour. The pas- 
try flour contains a higher percentage 
of starch. Corn starch may be used 
with the ordinary flour if desired. 





The difference in various flours as to 
the amounts of liquids they will absorb 
is due to the amount and kinds of pro- 
tein contained. The gluten, which is 
the tenacious substance formed by ad- 
dition of water to flour, is washed free 
from the starch and examined. The 
high grade, hard wheat gluten is very 
elastic and has great power to recoil. 
In soft wheat flour the gluten is more 
sticky and less elastic. In a low grade 
soft wheat flour the protein is very sol- 
uble and the gluten will not hold to- 
gether in washing. The conclusion from 
this is that a hard wheat flour will form 
bubbles of air or gas very easily. Soft 
wheat flour batters and doughs will 
need to be made stiffer to get the same 
amount of elasticity of gluten. Low 
grade flours make a good testing prod- 
uct, but the gluten will allow the gases 
to escape, making a heavier texture. 


Why do flannels shrink in washing? 
How can it be prevented? The do- 
mestic science department of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College is 
quoted as follows: “Wool fiber is cov- 
ered with minute scales like a pine 
cone, and when put into hot water and 
washed with alkali soap, the scales 
become tangled resulting in the short- 
ening or shrinking of the garment. 
Wash in luke-warm water with a pure 
neutral soap. Soap bark is also rec- 
ommended. All water should be of the 
same temperature. Do not rub on the 
board and do not apply soap directly 
to the article, as it will harden the 
texture. 





The following items are taken from 
the International Farm Women’s Con- 
gress, held at Lethbridge, Alberta, 


Canada, October 21st to 26th: 

“The knowledge of the use of food 
to the body and of the chief classes of 
foods, with the part each is supposed 
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a ey 
to play, is essential to the Provision 
of suitable diet for the individya) and 
the family. The suffering brought on 
by errors of diet points to the neeq of 
more general education in this respect 
The reasons for cooking food are foung 
in the advantages so afforded in digegt. 
ibility, flavor, variety, and in economy 
to the body. The intelligent nutrition 
of the individual is at once an art, a 
science, a handicraft, a profession. a 
trade and a service.”—Miss Alice Ra. 
venhill. 

“We must hold up the hands of oy 
husbands, urging them to meet compj. 
nation with coOperation, that a fair 
measure of the profits of their toil may 
return to thém, and when it seems yee. 
essary to retrench a little here ang 
there, let us accept conditions cheer. 
fully; this is a test of the true wife and 
mother. In our little kingdom cf home 
let us pledge our talents for its betior. 
ment, and it will one day be said, ‘Ye 
have been faithful in a few things.’ »— 
Mrs. Alberta Kepper. 

“When men come to recognize their 
brother in every man they meet, many 
of the contrivances for wrecking ‘ife 
and happiness will disappear. It is a 
great inspiration to the farmer to know 
and to realize that he is working with 
the Creator of the world. The church 
helps the farmer by furnishing conge- 
crated leadership. Every flock must 
have its shepherd. Leadership ts no 
more needed in the country community 
where there live so few people who 
have had the advantages of the hrgher 
education and who have been trained 
for a more responsible position.”— 
Rev. Matthew Brown MecNuit. 





Fashion Department 


The following patterns are designed by the cele- 
brated authority. May Mantoa. Any pattern will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cen's for each. 
Order by number and give size orage. Write plainly 
and be sure to sign your name and address. Address 
all letters to Fashion Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa Our Fall. 1912, Fashion Book, size 
15¢x104, 92 pages with attractive cover, contains over 
700 of the season’s latest styles and is the handsomest 
book of its Kind published. Price 10 cents, which in- 
clades postage charges for mallorders. The patterns 
are all mailed from New York and will require a 
week or more to reach customers. 














PATTERNS FOR MAKING DOLL’S 
CLOTHES. 














zis 
244, 

No. 6837—Doll’s Cape, Coat and Cap, 18, 
22 and 26 inches high. 

No. 7206—Doll’s Dress and Coat, 18, 22 
and 26 inehes high, with coat collar that 
can be made round or square at the back. 

No. 7256—Doll’s Kimono Dress, 18, 22 
and 26 inches high, with high neck and 
reveres or V-shaped neck and round col- 
lar with shield, with or without cuffs. 

No. 7641—Doll’s Norfolk Costume, 13, 
22 and 26 inches high. 

No. 5889—Rag Doll, one size. 

No. 7197—Doll’s Middy Costume, 18, 22 
and 26 inches. 

The above patterns will be mailed to 
any address by the Fashion Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 

Be sure to sign your name, and give 


number of pattern and size or age you 
want. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS wis Pay an Extra Profit? 


Send for our descriptive folder telling 
about our Dearborn cker. 
Fully guaranteed in every respect. 


DEARBORN MFG. CO. 
Box I, North End Sta., Detroit, Mich. 
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- Weekly Sabbath School lhesain! | 


BY THE EDITOR 





Fach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be = 
: reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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JESUS AND THE CHILDREN. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son tor December 8, 1912. Matthew, 
18:1-14.) 

“In that hour came the disciples un- 
to Jesus, saying, Who then is greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven? (2) And he 
called to him a little child, and set him 
in the midst of them, (3) and said, 
“Verily I say unto you, Except ye turn, 
and become as little children, ye shall 
in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. (4) Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little child, the 
same is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven. (5) And whoso shall receive 
one such little child in my name re- 
ceiveth me: (6) but whosoever shall 
cause one of these little ones that be- 
lieve on me to stumble, it is profitable 
for him that a great millstone should 
be hanged about his neck, and that he 
should be sunk in the depth of the 
sea. (7) Woe unto the world because 
of occasions of stumbling! for it needs 
must be that the occasions come; but 
woe to that man through whom the 
occasion cometh! (8) And if thy hand 
or thy foot causeth tnee to stumble, 
cut it off, and cast it from thee; it is 
good for thee to enter into life maimed 
or halt, rather than having two hands 
or two feet, to be cast into the eternal 
fire. (9) And if thine eye causeth thee 
to stumble, pluck it out and cast it 
from thee: it is good for thee to enter 
into life with one eye, rather than hav- 
ing two eyes, to be cast into the hell 
of fire. (10) See that ye despise not 
one of these little ones: for I say unto 
you, that in heaven their angels do al- 
ways behold the face of my Father who 
is in heaven. (12) How think ye? if 
aly man have an hundred sheep, and 
one of them be gone astray, doth he 
not leave the ninety and nine, and go 


ui.o the mountains, and seek that 
which goeth astray? (13) And if so 
be that he find it, verily I say unto 
you, he rejoiceth over it more than 


over the ninety and nine which have 
not gone astray. (14) Even so it is 
not the will of your Father who 1s in 
heaven, that one of ...ese little ones 
should perish.” 

Shortly after the transfiguration, Je- 
sus returned through Galilee. He had 
sought retirement, for the purpose of 


more fully instructing His disciples, 
far north, in the foothills of Mount 
Hermon. The scribes had _ followed 
Him, and were rejoicing, when He 


came down from the mount, over the 
failure of the nine to cast out a demon 
in His absence, as we learned in our 
last lesson. On His way the burden 
of His teaching was: “The Son of 
man is delivered up into the hands of 
men, and they shall kill him; and 
when he is killed, after three days he 
shall rise again.” (Mark, 9:31.) It is 
quite significant as showing the small 
understanding the disciples had even 
yet of what the rising of the dead 
should mean, that the evangelist re- 
marks in this immediate connection: 
“But they understood not the saying, 
and were afraid to ask him.” (Mark, 
9:32.) 

On this journey Jesus seems to have 
been much alone, for two things are 
recorded as happening among the di- 
sciples while He was absent from them 
—one an earnest and most likely bit- 
ter dispute as to which should have 
the highest office in the new kingdom 
(Mark, 9:34). The fact that Peter and 
James and John had been taken alone 
on what seemed to the rest asa secret 
mission, and refused to tell the rest 
what had happened, would naturally 
lead to such a dispute. They undoubt- 
edly believed that He was about to es- 
tablish His kingdom, and they could 
not conceive of any other than an 
earthly kingdom. The other occur- 
rence was their rebuke of the stran- 
ger who was casting out demons in the 
name of Jesus (Mark, 9:38). 

When He came to Capernaum, He 
devoted Himself exclusively to the in- 
struction of His discipses, and appar- 
ently made no ecort to reach the mul- 
titudes. This lesson and the following 
are examples of the instruction given; 
lessons of which the disciples then, 
and none the less the Christian world 





today, stood in the sorest need. We 
can readily imagine the place, Peter’s 
house; the time, the evening of their 
return—for Peter had returned from 
fishing in order to pay the tribute 
money which the collector demanded 
and which Jesus ordered paid, not, as 
He showed Peter, as a matter of right, 
but of expediency. The disciples called 
as usual in the evening, Jesus wel- 
comed them in the hall, and remarked: 
“What were ye reasoning on the way?” 
(Mark, 9:33.) “But they held their 


peace, for they had disputed one with ' 


another on the way, which was the 
greatest.” (Mark, 9:34) They were 
ashamed to own that they had been en- 
gaged in an unseemly quarrel. 

Finally one of them ventured to ask 
the question, ‘“‘Who then is greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven? putting it thus 
abstractly, and without admitting that 
it had been a matter of serious dispute. 
Jesus said nothing, but going to the 
reception room, sat down, that is, took 
the recognized position of the teacher, 
while they stood, as became disciples 
or pupils, awaiting His answer.  In- 
stead of answering directly, He 
brought in one of Peter's little folks, 
placed him among them, and then said, 
in substance: 

You were disputing amongst your- 
selves as to which was entitled by his 
character and services to hold the high- 
est office in my kingdom. “Verily I 
say unto you, except ye turn,” that is, 
make an entire change in your way of 
looking at things, turn completely 
around and become biddable, service- 
able as this little child, ye can not en- 
ter into or have any part whatever in 
the kingdom of heaven. It is not a 
question of ruling or holding office in, 
but of even entering into and belong- 
ing to the kingdom of heaven. 

We can well imagine the confusion 
and humiliation of the disciples when 
Jesus made this simple statement. He 
continued in substance: You ask who 
is the greatest. I answer: The man 
who is most like this little child. He 
assumes no airs. He believes what 
his father tells him, does what his 
mother bids him, and is happiest when 
doing his parents some service. The 
greatest in the kingdom is the man 
who does the most good and says the 
least about it. 

Then, I fancy, suiting the action to 
His teachings, He took up the little 
child in His arms, and said: “And who- 
so shall receive one such little one in 
my name, receiveth me.” The disci- 
ples were evidently taken back and 
humiliated, for John, probably struck 
by the phrase, “in my name,” breaks 
in and says, in substance: Ag we lin- 
gered behind on the way from Mount 
Hermon, we saw a man casting out de- 
mons in thy name, and we forbade 
him. Did we do the right thing? Jesus 
says: No; you did wrong. But, says 
John; he followed not with us, did not 
belong to our company (our church, as 
we would say). We can very well im- 
agine Jesus replying: “for there is no 
man who shall do a mighty work in 
my name, and be able quickly to speak 
evil of me.” Bear this in mind: “He 
that is not against us is for us.” (Mark, 
9:39-40.) You are in danger of of- 
fending, that is, causing to stumble, a 
man who evidently has some faith in 
Me—a little one—and it were better 
for a man to die now by having a large 
millstone hanged about his neck and 
drowning, than to be responsible for 
leading astray a man even with small 
faith in Me. 

Then I imagine there came before 
the mental vision of Jesus a view of all 
the wrong that would be done in future 
ages by His disciples to men of weak 
faith—little ones—by the true, sincere, 
but ignorant and one-idead disciples, 
who believe that because a man does 
not belong to their church, or to any 
church, he is therefore to be denounced 
and opposed and forbidden as one out- 
side the kingdom or opposed to it. And 
He exclaims in deep sorrow and an- 
guish of spirit: ‘Woe unto the world 
because of occasions of stumbling! 
(causing the stumbling or fallin into 
sin of little or weak ones), for it needs 
must be that the occasions come; but 
woe to that man through whom the oc- 


casion cometh.” I will tell you that 
you had better sacrifice anything, no 
matter how precious, rather tnaan lead 
one of weak faith astray. For if a 
child is humble, willing, teachable, it 
is also weak, ill-formed, and needs help 
and guidance, not reproof, discourage- 
ment or abuse. “See, that ye despise 
not one of these little ones; for I say 
unto you, that in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father 
who is in heaven.” 

The meaning of this last is not all 
clear to us, until we inquire what it 
would naturally mean to the Jewish 
rabbis. The rabbis, ever standing on 
precedence and cast, taug.t that only 
a few of the choicest angels were per- 
mitted to enter behind the veil and see 
the face of God and know THis will. The 
rest were ranged in classes or orders, 
higher or lower, and awaited the com- 
mands of those within. Jesus, refer- 
ring to this and to the doctrine of 
guardian angels, without either endors- 
ing or condemning the latter doctrine, 
says: ‘The angels of those little ones 
in heaven “do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven.” 

Greatness does not consist in know- 
ing, but in willingness to learn. There- 
fore, the representatives of those who 
are humble and willing to learn stand 
in the closest possible relation to the 
Father. Then reverting to His mission, 
He said: You must never forget that 
the Son of man is come to seek and to 
save that which is lost; and He is not 
willing under any circumstances to lose 
one of even the smallest degree of 
faith in Him. (This eleventh verse is 
omitted from the Revised Version.) 

Continuing, He says: “If a man have 
an hundred sheep, and one of them be 
gone astray, doth he not leave the 
ninety and nine, and go unto the moun- 
tains, and seek that which goest 
astray?” If the farmer with nothing 
but the value of the sheep in question 
is not willing to lose one, you may be 
well assured that it is not the will of 
your Father which is in heaven that 
even one of these little ones that has 
the smallest measure of faith in Him 
shall perish. 

This lesson is one of the deepest sig- 
nificance to the church of God today. 
The church, unfortunately, is divided 
up into sections, all striving to find 
peace with God, and each and every 
individual therein having but partial 
knowledge of the truth, and none of 
them competent to act as judge, for the 
simple reason that they are not ac- 


r of America, 


quainted with all the history of the 
souls about them. What business, there- 
fore, has the Protestant to rebuke the 
Catholic, or the Catholic to rebuke the 
Protestant, or either of them to rebuke 
the Salvation Army or the Volunteers 
just because they do not 
belong to their church and follow not 
with them? In all these there are 
Christ’s little ones, whom He loves 
most tenderly, even as a mother loves 
her sickly child. It should be ours to 
fan into flame the smallest spark of 
faith in the Son of God in any church, 
or even outside any church, remember- 
ing what the Master said, “Other sheep 
I have, which are not of this fold” 
(flock), that there may be in the glori- 
ous future “one flock and one shep- 
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Ch and 
month, salesmen and managers more. Deman 
grows asautos multiply. Learn to rin and repair 
automobiles. Equip yourself fora paying position 
or get into the auto business for yourself. Ours is 
the largestand best auto school in the West. In 
large, new building—complete machine shops, all 
ries, many makes of autos. Individual ox- 
perience in large touring cars. Write for booklet. 


NATIONAL AUTO TRAINING ASS'N 
28.55 North 20th Street OmaAHA, NEB. 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 


Save 88.00 to 822.00 on 
Hoosier Ranges 
and Heaters 


Why not buy the Best when you 
n uu _ 
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ur new improvements 
absolutely surpass an 
thing ever produced. 








Power 


Candie 
A pase white light from (kerosene) coal 


7100 


oO ts either gas or electricity, 
COSTS ONLY 1 CENT FOR 6 HO 
Wewant one person in each locality to 


Swhom we can refer new customers, 
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of Saving 


With Northern Light 
Buckwheat Flour 





Saving—in Health and Strength because it contains lots of g/uten for\ 
bone, muscle and brain. 


Saving—in Time and Work. 


Old Way 


Late at night you fuss for the next day’s 
breakfast; you warm water, and set 


. breakfast—warm, satisfying and nourishing for everybody. 
Saving—in possible disappointment and loss. 
Northern Light bring it back and get your money. 


Northern Light 
Self-Rising Buckwheat Flour 


is prepared in the morning, stirred up like ordinary flour. Compare these two methods: 


It’s no trouble to get a delicious 


If you don’t like the 


Northern Light Way 


In the morning just stir up the batter 
rease the griddle, and serve piping 






incandescent 
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yeast, all extra work. ot. ¢ 

Let us F aa all we claim for this flour—its 4 
delicious flavor and wholesome qualities. One ¢ 
trial will convince you. 

Because we have this faith in our product we — 
have authorized your grocer to give you the Milling Co. 

: o> 7 

benefit of our full trial offer—this means that en 


you pay nothing for your first carton of North- 
ern Light Buckwheat Flour unless it is entirely 
satisfactory. Your money back if you don’t 
want to keep the flour after using some. 

Ask your grocer for Northern Light 
Buckwheat Flour. If he does not keepit, 
mail this coupon to us and we will see that 
you are supplied promptly—on the 
money-back guarantee 

Sold in 25c and 10c cartons. 


I aecept your offer of 
one 2% cent carton of 
Northern Light” Buck- 
wheat Flour, for which I 
pay nothing unless it is 
entirely satisfactory. 


Grocer'’s NaMé.......ccccccess 02 secevece 


Owatonna, Minn. *** aeccass saase miued cetiedi . 
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Te work of your skin in carrying off 
perspiration and waste material from 
the body is most important to your 
health. Block up the pores with air-tight 
underwear and colds and pneumonia are 
the result. Wright’s Health Underwear 
helps the skin keep you well. The fleece 
lining is not only soft and comforting to 
the skin, but it absorbs all moisture, keep- 
ing the body dry and of even temperature, 
so draughts cannot affect it. Ask your 
dealer to show you 


Lh Uhuctoustay 


Wright's Spring Needle Ribbed Underwear 
is knitted permanently elastic—it fits com- 


fortably to the body wRIGHT’S 


all over, and keeps its 
shape. See it at your GPRING NEEDLE 


dealer’s and know it 
by this label:— RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


Wright's Health Underwear Co. 
75 Franklin St., New York 





THE RAMSEY IMPROVED 


HUSKER ano THUMB COT 
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The most durable, best fitting and rapid HUSKER 
and COT on the market. Made of sheet steel, pol- 
ished, and adjustable to fit any hand; can be worn 
with or without gloves or mittens. It is the only 
HUSKER on the market that will not make your 
hand sore, and is made for either hand. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, mail your order to the 
MAKERS. PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE— 
HUSKER 50 cents, COT 35 cents. BOTH MAILED 
TO ONE ADDRESS, 75 cents. 


RAMSEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
718 South 7th St., Beatrice, Neb. 





The modern and most eco- 
nomical building material. 
Takes place of both lath and 
plaster. Has smooth sur- 
face, can tinted or 
painted to suit your 
taste. It is cold- 

proof, moisture- 

proof, fire-proof. 

It is tough and 

durable, out- 


ect,in either 


new buildings 
orinremodeling 
old, Easy to place, the 
does not require ser- i 


vices of un expert. 
Convenient lengths 

widths — easy to fit any 

space with minimum waste. 
Write for catalog, samples 
and name of nearest dealer. 


ENRY-MILLHOUSE MFG.CO. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. _ 


New Crop 
? lowa Grown 
Recleaned 
TESTED 


and inspected Red Clover. Also Mammoth, Al- 
sike, Alfalfa and Sweet Clover of choicest quality. 
Blue, Cress, etc., at low prices. 
2  Nowis the time to buy. 

Ask for samples and copy of our Special Clover 
Seed Circular. Large illustrated catalog of Seed free. 
tOWA SEED COMPANY, Dept.I)2 DES MOINES, IOWA 


CLOVE 


ing before advance. Get our special low prices and 
free sampies of our lowa Grown New Crop Recleaned 
Tested Clever end Timo Seed. Also alfalfa, alsike, 
sweet clover, all kinds ss seed. 1013 cetelog free 
quoting all field seeds. Save money by writing 

A.A. BERRY SEED CO., Boxi){ CLARINDA, IOWA 


SEEDS WANTED 


We will pay highest market prices for Medium 
Red. Mammoth and Alsike Clover Seed. Also Soy 
Beans and Cow Peas. Submit samples and we will 
quote you our best prices. THE HYDE SEED 
FARMS, Dept. 10A, McFall, Mo. 
















CHEAP 
Now Is The 
Time to Buy 
Prices sure to 
rise. Save 
money by buy- 











GOOD recleaned. not irrigated 

ALFALF seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 

LET US SEND YOU FREE 

at once, Our Big Catalog 950 G 


G U N e Sporting Goods, Hunting Clothing, 


Shells, Boots, Decoys, etc., a]! at money saving prices. 
SCHMELZER ARMS CO. Kansas City, Mo, 


PATENT ORWIG & BAIR 





Crocker Building 
Des Moines. 
References— Walieces’ Farmer 
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year-old Mab was Uncle Tom Andy 
Bill’s favorite. He cared for her as 
tenderly as a mother cares for her 
babe. Her large gray eyes looked one 
squarely in the face and never flinched 
from any gaze. It was the most per- 
fect example of ‘baby stare’ I have 
ever known. One could not lie to those 
eyes without feeling that they were 
looking right down into one’s bad 
heart. She was not conscious that a 
lie could be uttered by herself or by 
anyone else. She had not reached her 
school majority, six, but she attended 
my school. 


Upon the day after Uncle Tom Andy 
Bill’s story, I noticed Mab whispering 
to her neighbor across the aisle. 

“What are you talking about, Mab?” 
I asked. 

She quickly straightened up, blushed 
and said, “I just whispered to Dic that 
I hoped Uncle Tom Andy Bill would 
not go to church tonight.” 

“Was that all you said? You have 
been talking a long time,” I suggested. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Mab 
answered, “I said maybe he would go 
to church and come home late, and tell 
another story to the older ones, and I 
said if he did, I just could not stay 
awake that long.” 

“Was that all?” I again asked, for I 
loved to hear her explanations. They 
were marvelous specimens of unique 
and unvarnished truth. 

“No, that wasn’t all,” said Mab; “I 
said I expect it’s wrong for me to wish 
that Uncle Tom Andy Bill wouldn’t go 
to church, for he might be damned, 
and that would hurt him.” 

A ripple of laughter ran over the 
room. 

Mab hesitated for a moment, and an- 
swered somewhat haltingly: 

“I don't know exactly, 
preacher said if you didn’t go to 
church, you would be damned; and 
when old Bill Grumpers told Pat Hillis 
to ‘be damned,’ he hit him with his fist 
and knocked Pat down, and I don’t 
want anyone to knock Uncle Tom Andy 
Bill down.” 


but the 


my desire to laugh. Then I asked, 
“Have you said all you want to say to 
Dic?” 

“Yes, for a little while,” answered 
Mab. 


face to the wall. 
Whispering in 


say, I did not try to cork it in, for it 
would get out in some way. At the 
end of ten minutes I saw the familiar 
expression of eager inquisitiveness on 
her face, and I knew that something 
interesting would soon happen. I tried 
to keep her from catching my eye, but 
it was impossible to dodge the beseech- 
ing little face. Presently she held up 
her chubby hand, and I asked: 

“What is it, Mab?” 

She sprang to her feet in the aisle 
and anxiously inquired: 

“Do you think anyone would damn 
Uncle Tom Andy Bill clear down to 
the ground if he doesn’t go to church 
tonight.” 

I had urgent business at the black- 
board, and the school enjoyed another 
wave of laughter. 

I knew that Mab’s tender little heart 
was brooding over possible future 
trouble for her friend of friends, so I 
turned to her and said: 

“No one will hurt Uncle Tom Andy 
Bill, Mab, even if he doesn’t go to 
church, so you need not worry about 
_ Pag 

A happy, contented expression at 
once came to the baby girl’s face, and 
the question of Uncle Tom Andy Bill’s 


te Vist 
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THE WOLVES AND THE POWDER KEG 


We all recognized the fact that five- 


That evening at the supper table, 
Mab, who sat next to Uncle Tom Andy 
Bill, whsipered: 

“Are you going to church tonight?” 

“No. Why, Mab?” asked Uncle 
Tom. 

“Because maybe you'll tell us an- 
other story,” answered Mab. 

“Did you like the one last night?” 
asked the story-teller. 

“Yes,” eagerly responded Mab. 

“Why?” 

“Because it frightened me, and made 
me feel so nice and shivery, and made 
my feet cold.” 

Uncle Tom Andy Bill laughed softly 
and said: 

“Those surely are delightful sensa- 
tions. We'll see about it after sup- 
per.” 

“Let’s hurry and eat,” said Dic, and 
everyone, including myself, did hurry. 

After supper the boys eagerly built 
a huge fire in the fireplace. Mab got 
Uncle Tom’s pipe, drew her chair close 
to his side, and a most flattering hush 
fell upon the expectant audience. 

Tom Andy Bill silently smoked his 
pipe, and the audience soon got rest- 


se ae 
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“I should hope not,” said I, fighting | 








Another wave of laughter ran | 
through the room, and I turned my | 


school is a terrible | 
crime; but when Mab had anything to | 





“damnation” was settled, at least for 





the time being. 








THE WOLVES SPRANG ALMOST UP TO US. 


less. After waiting a few minutes, 
Mab came across the hearth to me, and 
said in a whisper that could be heard 
all over the room: 

“Tell him to please begin.” 

Mab, as usual, “got a laugh,” 
actors say. 
and said: 

“I can’t tell a story as it ought to 
be told. I’m too ignorant, and haven’t 
the gift of i 

A chorus of protests silenced the 
modest one, and in a moment he con- 
tinued: 

“I don’t know just what to tell you,” 
said he. “There are lots of things ! 
might tell you about. I am eager to 
tell you about the Indian treasure, but 
so many things happened to Balser 
and me both before and after we 
learned about it that I am afraid I 
will have to tell you several stories to 
let you know the full history. After 
we learned about the treasure, it, of 
course, was the one great thought on 
our minds, but in our effort to discover 
it, a great many adventures befelf us; 
and I believe I will tell you the little 
history of our boyhood life at that 
time, and bring in the events in the 
order in which they happened.” 


as the 
Uncle Tom laughed, too, 





This evening I'll tell you a story 
about the night Balser and I spent in 
a tree. I recollect it vividly. It was 


Nov 29. 1912, 


: FY i Pe 
midwinter, and it was cold. Snow h 
come early that year, and after jt a 


covered the ground and festooneq th 
trees, the cold weather began jn wg 
est and remained in earnest untjj the 
next spring. The Indians haye a Stee 
erb: “Cold weather makes good fy,» 
and they are right. Providence never 
sends an evil without at the same 
time sending a compensating gooq It 
He sends a cold winter, He also Zives 
the animals a thick, beautiful coat of 
fur to keep them warm. After q Week 
or two of very cold weather, the fur 
grows thick and glossy; therefore the 
pelts taken in a cold season are far 
more valuable and beautiful than are 
those taken during a warm, open wip. 
ter. 


When the cold snap began, Balser 
and I got our traps ready, polished 
our guns, sharpened our knives, mold. 
ed bullets, and invested every doilar 
we could raise in powder. We algo 
cut a great number of hazel forks, 
These were forked branches of the 
hazel bush, and were used in stretch. 
ing pelts. When a small, fur-bearing 
animal, as the beaver, mink or weasel, 
was caught, it was killed by a blow 
on the head, to avoid injuring the pelt, 
Then a slit was made in the skin of 
the hind legs of the animal, and the 
pelt was drawn over the head, as Mab 
pulls her stocking over her foot and 
finds it wrong side out when she gets 
it off. When the pelt was removed 
from the body, the fur was inside and 
the skin was shaped like a sack. Into 
this sack we thrust the hazel forks. 
allowing the prongs to spring apart 
and stretch the pelt. It was then hung 
up to cure. It would, of course, cure 
better in cold weather; in warm weath- 
er we had to treat it with arsenic. 

I was only fifteen years old at the 
time of which I speak, but | bought 
the forty acres of ground on which 
this house stands with my share of 
the money realized from the sale of 
the pelts taken by Balser and me that 
winter. Of course the land was cheap. 

One day, Balser and I being all 
ready, we started out with the dogs, 
Tige and Prince. We took a sleigh 
loaded with traps, guns, tanned bear- 
skins, potatoes, beans, cornmeal, lard, 
butter, and all the provisions we would 
need except meat. We could easily 
kill quails, rabbits, and deer enough 
to keep us in meat for six months if 
the weather remained cold. 

A donkey belonging to Balser drew 
the sled. We called the donkey “Solo- 
mon” because he looked so wise; and 
he in no way belied his appearance or 
his name. He had an enormous head, 
and wes more of a philosopher than 
the average school-teacher. He was 
as peaceful as a Quaker, but, like the 








Quakers, he could fight like forty wild- 
cats if occasion arose, as you Will all 
agree when I tell you the story of his 
fight with a pack of wolves. 

Balser, I, and the dogs started out 
before sun-up one morning, and by 
noon we reached a small cabin that 
we had built on the banks of Brandy- 
wine, eight or ten miles distant from 
home. The cabin consisted of one 
small room and a mud-plastered stick 
chimney. The ground was our fioor, 
and the clapboard roof was our ceil- 
ing; therefore, although the logs were 
chinked tightly with mud and grass, 
the cabin was hardly as warm as an 
oven when the weather was its cold- 
est, though it was cosy enough if the 
wind did not blow. 

During the summer and fall, Balser 
and I had prepared for this expedition 
by cutting a huge pile of firewood and 
stacking it near the cabin door. We 
also harvested a great quantiiy of 
marsh grass that served to make our 
beds, and to feed Solomon. The don- 
key, however, was not confined to a 
diet of marsh grass, for we took with 
us corn and oats for the wise one. 
Balser said that oats was good brain 
food, and that Solomon’s great brain 
would need sustenance. 

Thus provided for, Solomon on 
Brandywine was as happy a donkey 
as ever lived, for he, following the ex- 
ample of his master, seemed to love 
the wild life we were living in the 
trackless forest. There was hay for 
his manger and hay for his bed, and 
corn and oats in plenty; so after he 
was installed in his little log stable, 
all he had to do was to eat, sleep, and 
sing, and he did all three with the en- 
tire energy of his forceful nature. At 
times, growing lonesome deep in the 
night, he would sing to us from his 
stable, nor would he cease until Balser 
answered him in his own language; 
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n he would go to sleep and sing no 


voce ti]] he was hungry the next morn- 
mor We needed no alarm to waken | 
iBE veritable town | 


a Solomon was @ 
Us) and no one could have slept | 
dock, a0 ‘ : 
while he poured forth his soul in song. | 

gglomon’s stable was built a hun- | 

“a vards south of our hut, very close | 
dred yal 
to the panks of the creek. Our pur- | 
‘ose in building it so far away was to | 
yse it, not only as a stable, but as a | 
magazine for our powder, which we | 
qished to store as far away as possible 
from our fire. We wrapped the pow- 
ger keg in bearskins, and placed it 
jst inside the door of Solomon’s 
stable. 

{ remember well our first winter day 
at the cabin. Oh, but it was cold! Our 
pands and feet were like pieces of ice 
when we reached our destination. Sol- 
omon had been working very hard, 
gnd he was Warm; but Balser declared 
when we stopped at the cabin that the 
donkey was trying to tell us that the 
tips of his long ears were frozen, so 
we held a handful of snow to them for 
a moment to draw out the frost, and | 
Solomon seemed grateful. He was of | 
so graterul a nature that I believe he 
would have thanked us for a kick if | 
he felt that it was administered for 
his good. 

After arriving at the cabin, our first | 
task was to unhitch Solomon and put | 
him in the stable, which was as warm | 
and cosy a Shelter as any donkey could | 
ask; then we gave him a good feed 
of corn and filled his manger with 
sweet hay. Solomon, when fairly in 
stalled, sang a little song of thanks- 
giving and fell upon the corn and hay 
with a zest that would have done your 
heart good to see. 

Then we carried a great armful of 
wood into the cabin, spread our bed 
with sweet-smelling hay, and lighted 
a roaring fire in the fireplace. We 
warmed our hands and feet, ate din- 
ner, and brought the sled-load of pro- 
visions, traps, ete., into the cabin— 
where we stored them on _ shelves 
about the walls. At four o’clock, ev- 
erything being in its place, we took 
our guns and went out to kill a rabbit 
for supper. This was quickly done. We 
skinned the rabbit, placed it on the ice 
in the creek, and covered it with snow 
to cool the meat; then we went into 
the cabin, built up the fire afresh, and 
prepared supper. 

When the potatoes and corn bread 
were nearly baked, we brought in the 
rabbit, cut it in pieces, and placed it 
on the coals to broil. When the meat 
was well done, we sat down on our 
chairs at the table and ate our supper. 
My life, how we did eat! You notice 
I said we sat down on our chairs at 
the table. The chairs were two small 
stumps, and the table was a large one 
standing between the chairs. These 
three stumps we had left within the 
cabin. We had smoothed the tops 
With a saw and had chopped away all 
obtruding roots and bark. 

When supper was finished, we sat 
gazing into the fire, talking a little, 
and dreaming a great deal, until we 
were stariled by a most tremendous 
noise coming from a short way down 
the creek. We sprang to our feet, 
somewhat frightened, but soon we 
lauzhed and exclaimed: 

“Solomon is singing for corn!” 

I went to the stable, led Solomon to 
the creek, where we had cut a hole 
in the ice, gave him a drink, took him 
back, fed him his corn and fresh hay, 
made a soft, warm bed for him to lie 
a closed his stable door for the 
hight. 

When I got back to the cabin, Balser 
had cleared up the supper table by the 
simple process of throwing the scraps 
and the rabbit bones to the dogs. 

Being very tired, we were almost 
ready for bed. We each had a bear- 
skin sleeping bag, so, after we had 
banked the fire, we crept into our bags 
and slept until we heard the voice of 
Solomon calling for corn. Next day 
te placed our traps and began hunt- 
Ae. 

I don’t recollect that any adventure 
Worth telling befell us during the first 
two weeks of our residence on Brandy- 
Wine. The beaver dams were all froz- 
€n in, and although there were two 
large ones within a mile of us, we ‘had 
caught only three of the little animals 
during the first fortnight. We had, 
however, killed a large number of 
minks, weasels and muskrats, and had 
taken no less than six red foxes, with 
the most beautiful coats and brushes 
I have ever seen. 








We had also killed a fat, young 


bear, that furnished meat for our- 
selves and the dogs, and had shot two 
gray wolves. For the tails of these 
wolves we would receive a bounty of 
fifty cents each from the county, and 
the wolf pelts, taken during the cold 
winter, were so perfect that we hoped 
to receive not less than a dollar each 
for them. 

Aside from bear and beaver, the 
wolf was the most valuable game we 
could take, but it was also the hardest 
to find, the most difficult to kill when 
found, and the most dangerous to pur- 
sue if found in packs. We could set 
no trap that would take them. We tried 
every way to conceal the traps, but the 
wolves always scented the danger and 
avoided it. To secure a wolf skin, one 
must shoot the wolf. 

For two weeks the story of our life 
was the same from day to day. We 
breakfasted soon after sun-up, visited 
our traps and hunted until noon, 
stretched the pelts in the afternoon, 
stored them in Solomon’s stable, sat 
before the great, blazing fire, talking 
and dreaming, crept into our sleeping- 
bags, and slept until morning. At the 


| expiration of two weeks something did 


happen. 

One night Balser and I were sitting 
before the fire. We had killed a wolf 
that day. 

“I wish we had a hundred wolf skins 
and tails,” said he. 

“T’d like to have a thousand,” said I. 

“Tom Andy Bill, you always were a 
pig,” returned Balser. 

“If I’m going to be a pig at all, I'll 
be a big one,” said I. “You're a pig 














WE LOVED SOLOMON. 


for wanting a hundred wolf pelts. The 
only difference between us is in size.” 

We laughed and continued to talk 
about wolves until we were sleepy. 
Then we crept into our bearskin bags 
and dreamed about wolves. 

In the middle of the night Balser 
wakened me, saying: 

“Listen to Solomon, Tom Andy Bill. 
Something is wrong.” 

I listened and heard Solomon’s 
plaintive voice borne in upon the cold 
night air. 

“He wants his corn,” said I. “Con- 
found him, I wish he wouldn’t get hun- 
g2ry so early.” 

“It’s not early,” said Balser. “It is 
surely not past midnight. Solomon is 
not singing for corn. He,is in trouble. 
Listen, Tom Andy Bill, listen; Wolves! 
Wolves!” 

The dogs, sleeping in front of the 
fire, began to bark. I silenced them, 
and Balser and I listened. Soon the 
howling of the wolves began again, far 
away at first, but coming nearer and 
nearer every moment. Balser got out 
of his sleeping-bag, stirred the fire to 
make a light, and reached for his gun, 
powder-horn and bullet-bag. I quickly 
followed his example. 

The odor from the pelts in Solomon’s 
stable had attracted the wolves, and 
we must go to the rescue of our friend 
and our treasure. When we had taken 
down our guns, we again paused to 
listen, and soon caught the wolfish re- 
frain. It seemed to be almost upon 
us, and, judging from the frightful 
noise they made, we thought surely 
the woods was full of them. In the 
lulls between their spells of howling, 
we distinctly heard Solomon calling 
wildly for help. There was a note in 
his cry that was plainly different from 
his corn song. We hesitated to leave 
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Daddy doesn’t go out 

to hunt for rabbit skins 

to keep the baby warm. 

Sy He is less romantic, 
=’ but more practical. 


ERFECTIO 


SmOKELESS 


and all during the cold Fal] and Winter 
months his house is kept warm and 
cozy for his wife and babies. 

A Perfection Oil Heater is almost indispens- 


able when there are children in the home. Every 
home has uses for it. 
Made with nickel trimmings. plain steel or enameled turquoise- 


lue drums. Ornamertal. Inexpensive. Lasts for years. 
aaily moved from reom to room At dealers everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


An Indiana Corporation) 
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GET THIS 
CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT 


The Bowles Live Stock Commission Company 
wants every stockman to have this beautiful 12- 
color picture in his home. 

This picture is more than three feet high and a 
foot wide. Executed in 12 colors. This ‘‘Beauty 
Among the Roses’’ is a rare art specimen—a mas- 
terpiece. A most beautiful adornment for any 
parlor. You could not buy the picture at any art 
store for less than $3.50. But the Bowles Live 
Stock Commission Company wants you to know 
them; wants you to know how well they can 
handle your live stock shipments, and to get 
acquainted with Wallaces’ Farmer readers they 
will send you this beautiful 12-color picture in a 
handsome gumwood frame, with mat and glass, 
for $1.00, or unframed for 16 cents in stamps. 

Bear in mind that this {picture is more than 
three feet high and one foot wide. You cou!d not 
buy the picture elsewhere for less than $3.50; but 
Bowles will send it to stockmen, framed complete, 
for $1.00—100 1-cent stamps. Unframed for 16 
l-cent stamps. Supply limited. Write today. 
Bowles ,Live Stock Commission Co. 

Stock Yards 
Chicago Omaha 


Kansas City Pittsburgh 








Ship Your Cattle, Hogs and Sheep To Them 

























Make Winter Driving Comfortable 







keep rm and in any style of vehicle in coldest weather. There is no flame, 
bone or Ao wet er of these heaters will last a lifetime. They fit in at your feet and occupy 
‘little space. ey cannot be bent or broken. 


We maketwenty styles, some as low as 90 cts. 
each. We guarantee that you will be pleased 
or money refunded. Get one from 

dealer or write for complete catalog. 
You will never know w real 
comfort means during cold weather 
riding until you get one of these heaters. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
Chicago 


639 LaSalle Ave.. 

















When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Insures Your 
Gives You Certificate 


The fair, square and honest way of 
tanning. My insurance policy more 
binding than any guarantee. When 
go send your hide to me to be tanned 


ive you an insurance certificate 
which protects it against loss by fire, 
flood, theft, excnange, poor work 
manship or any other cause. Com- 
pare my offer with that of any other 
tanner. That’sall I ask. 
Let Me Make You a Fine 
Fur Coat or Robe 
from that horse or cow hide which 
you'd otherwise sell for a small price 
and save you 50%. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. My insurance 
policy protects you and makes 
your hide as safe with me 
as though it were in 
your own hands 
Send for Semple 
Certificate 
and illustrated catalog 


COWNIE TANNING CO. 
5 10Market St,, Des Moines, la, 














Listen ! I quote only ONE PRICE on the 
same yrade and size—a skin is either No. 1 
Large, No. 1 Medium, No.1 Small, No. 2 or 
No. 3, and my list tells you just what each 
is worth in plain, large figures. 





_ There's no deception. It’s a plain, honest, 
intelligent list. ANY BOY CAN TELL 
WHAT HIS FURS WILL BRING. 

Try out the Adams service. 

Write for Price List No 71, 


W. _m ADAM The Rew Pur Mea 


FREMONT, NEB. 











Send us your name and ad- o 
dress and we will send you a | 
supply of these tagsfree. Put Co 
them on your furs when ship- 
ping and you are guaranteed a 

iJ 


absolutely the best prices. 
We are the most liberal fur 
house in America. 
SEND TODAY FOR 
FREE PRICE LIST. 
We Charge no Com- 
mission a8 we ere 
Direct Buyers. 

Lotz Bros. 
= 43 ChestnutSt., St. truis, 
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HIDES ANOPELTS 





To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Ol4 Reliable (35 yrs.) and Largest Dealers in the Northwest. 

Pay High Prices. Quick Returns. Satisfaction. 

F | Circulars to anyone interested in Raw Furs. 

ree: Trappers Guide to those who ship to us, 


IDES TANNED 


By the World's Best Tanner and made f 
tofur coator robe for yourself, wife, som 
or daughter. Selecta distinct style from 
our Free Style Sheet, 18x24, of 20 designs. 
New idea in tanning. We are the only tan- 
ers offering style in furs. Write now. 

















GLOBE TANNING & MFG. CU., 

242 E. Ist St., Des Moines, lowa 

» WE BUY 
And pay highest prices for Coon, 
} Mink, Skunk, Possum, Muskrat, 
AY and all other Furs, Hides and 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
\ Vy fw / ping Tags. No commission charged. 
ALY ROGERS FUR COMPANY 


I RAPPER FOR CASH 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
377 N. Main St. St. Louls, Moe 








a 5 eine 
FUR COAT, $12.50 

£7 We tan the hide and make your coat 
Pa for only $12.50. Complete coat (we fur- 
nish hide), $18.00. A square deal, all wort 
guaranteed. Weare pioneer tanuners of this 
ag Country of cattle and horse hides for coats, 
wy robes, rugs, harness, lace, leather, etc. Write | 
ae. 49 for free booklet of information on handling ; 

wag aud shipping hides; also price list. 


wi BAYER TANNING CO. 


111 S. W. 9th St., Des Moines, Towa. 








= FURS HIDES 







BU 


" 
10 to 60% more money for you to ship Raw Furs, 

oree and Cattle Hides to us than to sell at home. 

ce List, market report, shipping tags. 


rite for Pric 

10,000 b 5 i 
pe vecox Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide 
Best thing on the sub‘ect ever written. 
lllustrating al! Fur Animals. Leather 
bound, 450 pages. Price $2.00. To Hide 
and FurShippers, $1.25. Writetoday. 
Minneapolis, Ming 


ANDERSCH BROs., Dept. 21 


SPECIAL NOTICE! Custom Tanning 
Scientifically Done. tarpES and FURS 
tanned and made into Coats, Robes, Rugs 





and Fur Garments. We make a specialty 
of all kinds of Repair Work and Taxider- 
my. Write for our Illustrated C..talogue 
for further particulars. WE BUY HIDES, 
F OL. ighest Bank References. 











URS AND WOOL. High 
HIRSCH ROBE & TANNING CO. Sta () ALBERT LEA, MINN. 





the cabin, for of all the dangers a 
hunter has to encounter, a pack of 
hungry wolves on a cold night is the 
greatest; but we could not leave Solo- 
mon and his treasure to the mercy of 
the wolves. They would soon tear 
down the poorly constructed door of 
his stable, and then—good-bye to Sol- 
omon and all his glory! Hard pressed 
by fear, we reluctantly marched to the 
rescue. In the battle we were to fight, 
the dogs would be of no help to us; 
the wolves would devour them before 
they could have a chance even to bark. 
So we left them in the cabin and shut 
the door upon them. 


When we got outside, we found the 
night very cold and clear. The moon 
was full, and the light upon the snow 
almost turned night into day. At the 
door of Solomon’s stable we saw two 
wolves, and Balser said: 

“By George! I believe there are only 
two of them. Who would have thought 
that two wolves could make all that 
noise?” 

“They didn’t make it,” said I. “There 
is a big pack close by, you may depend 
on it, and we had better stay near the 
house. We’ll take a shot at our friends 
over there by the stable door, but let’s 
keep the way of retreat clear to our 
own door.” 

I was about to shoot when Balser 
said: 

“Don’t shoot from here, Tom Andy 
Bill. If you miss the wolves, the bullet 
might go through the door or between 
the logs of the stable, and then poor 
old Solomon might come to grief. Let 
us go around to the other side, where 
we can shoot at the wolves without en- 
dangering Solomon’s life.” 

We went toward the other side of the 
stable, and soon found ourselves in the 
deep, black forest. The stable was 
now between us and the cabin, and I 
suggested to Balser the danger of the 
pack cutting off our retreat. By the 
time we were ready to shoot at the 
wolves we had seen near the stable 
door, they had disappeared, and we 
heard a frightful din like the howling 
of a host of demons let loose upon the 
world. The thing we had feared had 
come to pass. The howling came near- 
er and nearer. We knew then that a 
large pack of wolves, led, probably, by 
one of the two that had been at the 
stable door, was approaching. We 
started to run for the cabin, but we 
were too late; the wolves had cut off 
our retreat. When they saw us, they 
at once charged in our direction. We 
fired into the pack, but while we must 
have killed at least two of their num- 
ber, we did not check their onrush. 

“Run for your life and climb a tree,” 
cried Balser. 

But I was running before he had ut- 
tered the first word of warning, and he 
was coming after me as fast as he 
could run. We were so frightened that 
We made wonderful speed, and soon 
reached a tree that we could climb, 
standing twenty vards from Solomon’s 
stable. We could not climb rapidly, 
being encumbered with our guns, so 
we threw them to the ground and 
started up the tree without them. I 
went first. I hurried to get out of Bal- 
ser’s way, and was none too quick, 
for the wolves were swarming about 
the tree just as Balser drew his feet 
up out of their reach. I tell you, those 
were busy times! It did not take us 
long to straddle a limb, and to thank 
heaven that we were not on the 
ground. Had we been at the root of 
the tree, the wolves would have torn 
us to pieces in less time than Mab 
could say “Christmas.” 

The limb on which Balser and I had 
found refuge was not more than ten 
feet from the ground, and the hungry 
wolves, in their desperation, sprang al- 
most up to us. Of course, they could 
not jump ten feet into the air, but 
they forced us to draw up our feet so 
quickly and so often that Balser said 
he felt as though he were dancing a 
jig. 

The noise the wolves made was ter- 
rifying beyond anything you can imag- 
ine. We were safe for the time, but 
we were terribly frightened, and, al- 
though we were accustomed to danger, 
the strain upon our nerves was all that 
we could bear. 

I do not know what hour it was when 
we climbed the tree, but I do Khow that 
it seemed ages while we _ waited 
through the long, cold night, listening 
to the awful wolf concert. After a 
long, shivering silence, Balser said: 

“Their noise is not pleasant, but I 
hope the wolves will remain here howl- 
ing at us. I hope they will not think 





of attacking Solomon. If he keeps still 
perhaps they will forget him, and when 
they find they can not reach us, they 
may go away.” 

“Don’t build any hopes on their go- 
ing away,” I answered. “Hungry wolves 
never let up.” 

We sat in the tree hour after hour, 
and the wolves did not desert us. My 
life, but it was cold! I thought my 
very blood would freeze. We watched 
the east, hoping for the break of dawn, 
but the sun seemed to be stuck down 
below the horizon somewhere, and I 
almost lost hope for the dawning of 
another day. Balser and I sat very 
close to each other, to save what 
warmth we could. When he grew 
drowsy, I did all in my power to arouse 
him, and he performed the same serv- 
ice for me. Great cold produces drowsi- 
ness, and if sleep should overtake one 
under conditions such as ours were, all 
hope is lost—he is apt to freeze to 
death. 3ut in our case there was a 
danger to be feared from sleep greater 
than that of freezing. If we became 
unconscious, we might fall to the 
ground, and then the good Lord only 
could help us. 

The pack of wolves howling under 
us was the largest I ever saw. They 
numbered at least fifteen. All of them 
seemed of tremendous size, but the 
captain or leader was the largest wolf 
I have ever seen. These sagacious ani- 
mals choose a leader with more delib- 
eration, and, in many instances, with 
more intelligence than we use in se- 
lecting our officers. 

At intervals the wolves would be- 
come quiet for a time, and peace would 
reign for a minute or two, but the big, 
hungry captain would soon jump for us 
again, uttering a terrific howl. He 
might have been called the “howl-mas- 
ter,” for, like a singing teacher, he gave 
the key-note, and the wolf choir took 
up the refrain. 

I can not at all describe to you the 
tedious, frightful hours of fear and 
pain we passed in the tree, but, after 
what seemed a lifetime of agony, we 
saw a few faint gray streaks coming 
in the east, followed by a blush of pink 
—and soon the sun was up. We had 
hoped the wolves would leave at sun- 
rise, but they clung to us with a per- 
sistency that we could have admired 
in a better cause. 

“I believe they have forgotten Solo- 
mon,” said I. 

“Yes,” answered Balser. “I wish 
they would forget us, but they never 
will. There’s not a house within five 
miles, and no one will come near us 
till spring. I tell you, Tom Andy Bill, 
if the wolves hold out much longer, 
they will get one good, square meal, 
and its name will be Balser. I can’t 
endure this much longer. I’m almost 
dead, and I know my toes are frozen.” 

I, too, was hardly alive, but I spoke 
cheeringly when my chattering teeth 
would allow me to speak at all, and 
said: 

“You’re not half dead yet, Balser; 
and you'll see the wolves will go away 
before noon.” 

“No, they won’t,” declared Balser. 
“They howled around father’s palisade 
for two whole days, trying to get at 
our sheep. One wolf, if alone, will howl 
and run away, but a dozen will howl 
to keep up each other’s courage, and 
will hang on like grim death.” 

Soon after sun-up Solomon began to 
sing for corn. Poor beast! He did 
not know the true state of affairs, or 
he would have sung for danger. The 
donkey’s voice caught the attention of 
the wolf leader. He stood for a mo- 
ment with is ears cocked forward; then 
he started for the stable, and the pack 
followed, howling like mad. 

The real sum total of a man’s life 
seems to be made up of a multitude of 
little things, as the vast ocean beach 
is made up of tiny grains of sand. Even 
the few great things that happen in 
his life seem to hang upon an insignifi- 
cant act done or left undone. Upon 
one of these little acts hung our fate, 
and Solomon’s, at the dawning of that 
bright winter morning. 

The little peg upon which our fate 
hung was the fact that Balser and I 
had swung the door of Solomon’s sta- 
ble to open in instead of out. The 
door consisted of small poles spliced 
together and swung by thongs of wild 
grape vines to a small upright post 
that constituted one side of the door 
frame. The construction was rought, 
and not very strong. 

Had the door opened outward, the 
wolves could not have battered it down 
by jumping against it, and while Solo- 
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. All Metal Hog House 
mb A portable farrowing hog 
house, dry and warm. Made 
of heavy galvanized iron, 
Constructed with our pat. 
ented Tight Lock Joint, 
To negiect the sow 
_ at farrowing time is 
money lost. Deadly disease germs cannot, exisg 
ina Buckeye All Metal Hog House. Size, 512 f, 
wide, 6 1-2 ft. longand 4ft. high. 

Write for catalogue and low prices. 

THE THOMAS & ARMSTRONG CO., 16 Main St., London, Q 
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Hardy's Hog House 
“It’s Portable.” made of the best 
Corrugated Galvanized Steel with 
an all-steel frame. Guaranteed. 
Protects the Sows and 

be Saves the Pigs! - 
A warm, dry, sanitary, ventilated house. Made in three 
sizes. Pays for itself every season. Will last for years, 
ae Write for our Price! “G4 | 


Hardy Manufacturing Co., 216 Union St., Pendleton, Ind, 











COOK YOUR FEED and SAVE 
Half the Cost—with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


With Dumping Caldron. Empties 
ite kettlein one minute. Thesimplest 
and best arrangement for co 
‘ood for stock. Also make Dairy an 
Laundry Stoves, Water an 
Steam Jacket ettles, Ho 
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Ship your Hides, Furs, Pelts, 
etc., to a house with 


20 Years Reputation for High 
Prices and Quick Returns 


We always give a syuare deal, 
Everything in Trappers Sup- 
plies. Send for catalogue and 
our quotations on Hides and 
Furs. We give a good luck 
watch fob free for every ship- 
ment or purchase of $5 or more, 


Any bank In Minneapolis 
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, OU can have@a 
warm, serviceable 
fur coat made 

from your cow or horse hide 

that will wear you for years. 
We tan and make them up 

: into soft and pliable coats, 

Mi robes and rugs, moth and 

}| waterproof and guarantee the 

h| work. Write us today forour 

: FREE BOOKLET 

NiIt tells you all about hides. 


§ Des Moines Tanning Co., 
Dept. B_ _ Des Moines, Iowa. 
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RAW FURS WANTED 


We pay you honest prices and guarantee 
fair assortments. Write for our special price 
list. Established 20 years in New York City. 
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Eisenbach Bros. & Co, °°36,". 26% sv 
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Every mouthful of unground 
feed your stock eats means 
@ waste of 25 to 30%. Would 
you let that amount rot in the 
field unharvested? No? 
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ing Mills for Poultry Raisers, 
Gasoline Engines, Ensilage Cut- 
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PLEX. MILL 


Grinds twice as much as an 
other mill of same size wit 
much less power. The double 
grinding rings with saw tooth 
grooves grind corn on cobs or in 
shucks, shell corn, kaffir corn, 
\ she af oats, alfalfa, rye, oats, barley 
8 cotton seed, coarse _or fine. Force 
feed never chokes. Self-sharpening. 
Easy to operate. Extra grinding 
rings free with mill. Built to last a lifetime. 
Complete line. Capacity 5 to 120 bu. an hour and 
operates on from 11-2 to 25 H For gasoline 
or steam engines. Fully guaranteed, 
Write today for Free Illustrated Catalog. 
SUPERIOR MANUFACTURING & MILL CO. 
28 East Street Springfield, Ohio 
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mon would perhaps have been safer, 
we should have been lost; for Balser 
was right, the wolves would not have 
left us. We could not have held out 
much longer in the tree, and there’s 
no “give-up” to a pack of hungry 
wolves. They would have remained 
with us, I do believe, till doomsday, 
had we held out so long, if they had 
been unable to break in the flimsy door 
of Solomon’s stable. When we built 
the stable we hz. intended to hang the 
door swinging outward, but in our 
haste to finish our work, we hung it 
swinging in the stable, and after it 
was hung, we did not care to take it 
down 

When the wolves left us, they made 
a dash for Solomon, and soon his corn 
song changed to a cry for help. The 
wolves circled about the stable, search- 
ing for the weakest place, and howling 
like demons. Don't tell me a wolf can’t 
reason. The leader examined every log 
and opening in the structure, and dis- 
covered the door almost as quickly as 
a man would have found it. We could 
see the captain and his pack clearly, 
for by this time the sun was high 
above the horizon. Our hearts ached 
for poor Solomon, for we loved him, 
and we felt that his fate was sealed. 


The wolves seemed to hold a consul- 
tation for a moment at the door; then 
the leader said something to the pack, 
and they all ran back from the stable 
a distance of perhaps sixty feet. Then, 
like a rock from a catapult, they threw 
themselves upon the stable door. The 
grapevines hinges were tough, and the 
first onslaught failed to break them. 
Disappointed in their attack, the wolves 
seemed to hold a second council of 
war. 


“Rub my hands, Tom Andy Bill,” 
said Balser, hurriedly; “rub them and 
pound them! Do anything to bring 
back the blood so that I can grip the 
tree and slide down to get the guns.” 

I belabored poor Balser’s half-frozen 
hands and soon restored the life to 
them. Then he quickly slipped down 
the tree, handed the guns up to me, 
and made ready to climb back to our 
perch upon the limb. While he was 
standing at the foot of the tree, rub- 
bing his hands, the wolves started in 
our direction. 

“The wolves, the wolves I cried; 
they are coming! Hurry or they will 
be on you!” 

Balser grasped the tree, but his 
hands were so cold and he was so near- 
ly frozen that he made poor headway. 
He thought he was lost, for he knew 
the wolves had seen him, and were 
coming toward him like a howling gray 
wave of an angry sea. I, too, expected 
Balser to be torn to pieces before my 
eyes, but for some reason the wolves 
paused a second or two, and I, catching 
Balser by the hand, pulled him up to 
safety. 

The powder-horns and bullet bags 
were hanging by their strings about 
our necks, so when Balser was once 
more seated beside me, we rubbed each 
other’s stiff hands, until we manipu- 
lated them into a condition sufficiently 
supple to load our guns. 

The wolves howled at our tree for 
only amoment. Having failed to catch 
Balser, they returned to their attack 
upon Solomon’s door, and repeated 
their former tactics. They retreated 
fifty or sixty feet, and then made a 
mighty onrush with a how! in concert 
that must have frozen poor Solomon’s 
blood. 

When the wolf wave dashed against 
the door the second time, it partially 
gave way, but did not fall in. In their 
effort to complete their work, the 
wolves gathered about the door in a 
dense mass. By that time Balser and 
I had loaded our guns, and when the 
wolves were huddled together, we fired 
into them. We must have killed at 
least ty-o, but our shots had no appar- 
ent effect upon the attacking force. We 
loaded and fire again, but we did not in 
the least disturb the enemy. Again 
the pack retreated, and again they 
rushed upon the frail door. This time 
it fell in, and we felt that it was all 
over with Solomon. 

But, intimate as we had been with 
Solomon, we did not fully know him, 
nor had we any adequate idea of the 
tremendous reserve power in his heels. 
The door, fortunately, was narrow, and 
only two or three wolves could pass 
through it at the same time. When it 
fell, the wolves rushed in, but they 
rushed out again, one by one, in quick 
succession. They came out as if they 
had been shot out of a gun, and several 
of them fell many feet away, after de- 
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scribing a beautiful curve over the 
backs of their friends outside of the 
stable. 

With the rocket-like exit of each wolf 
Balser and I caught glimpses of Solo- 
mon’s twinkling hoofs, elevated at an 

ngle which indicated that their owner 
was trying to stand on his head. The 
hoofs were shod with sharp steel calks 
for ice traveling, and they must have 
inflicted terrible punishment upon 
those wolves that were unfortunate 
enough to become acquainted with 
them. 

Again and again the wolves attacked 
the brave donkey, but his heels soon 
taught them caution, and they became 
wary. Persistently they kept up the 
battle, and it seemed as if Solomon 
could not hold out much*longer against 
such odds. Soon two or three wolves 
would effect an entrance, and would 
pull poor old Solomon down to death. 
In the midst of the unequal conflict, I 
noticed a large, bulky object fly out 
through the door from Solomon’s heels. 
It fell perhaps thirty feet from the 
stable, and rolled a few feet farther, 
stopping thirty-five or forty feet from 
us. 

“There goes our powder keg!” cried 
Balser; “Solomon has kicked it out.” 

The wolves left the stable door and 
fell upon the powder keg. At first we 
could not understand what use they 
could make of the powder, but we soon 
remembered that we had wrapped the 
keg in bearskins to keep the powder 
dry, and we knew that the wolves were 
devouring the skins. The hungry 
beasts pounced upon the keg and 
formed a pyramid of wolves about it. 
They fought for the bear skins, and 
were piled on top of one another like 
a mass of swarming bees. 

I drew up my gun and fired into the 
mass. My shot produced no apparent 
effect. Balser fired immediately after- 
ward, and his shot produced a decided 
effect—a most wonderful effect. A ter- 
rific explosion that almost knocked us 
from the tree followed Balser’s shot, 
and the pack of wolves was nearly ex- 
terminated. When the smoke drifted 
away, we sc.w wolves dead and wound- 
ded lying about us in all directions, 
and not a live. unwounded wolf was to 
be seen. Those chat had escaped death 
or mutilation had fled in terror. 

We climbed down from the tree, ran 
to the house for the axe and hatchet, 
and killed more wolves in five minutes 
than I have ever killed in five years. 

“How do you suppose it happened?” 
I asked of Balser. 

“My bullet must have struck the 
powder keg,” he answered. “Perhaps 
the powder was ignited by friction, or 
a lighted piece of gun wad may have 
clung to the bullet. I’m sure I don’t 
know how it happened; but without it, 
Solomon, at least, would by this time 
have been numbered with his fathers.” 

After we had killed the wounded 
wolves—I think there were eight of 
them—we stood in amazement, hardly 
able to believe that we were alive, 
when suddenly we were aroused by the 
corn song of Solomon. We went into 
the stable to feed him, and found that 
sagacious donkey as calm and quiet as 
if nothing at all unusual had occurred. 

“How did you happen to think of 
kicking out the powder keg?” Balser 
asked of Solomon, while he was giving 
him his corn. Solomon simply wagged 
his ears, knowingly, as if to say: 

“Let me alone for thinking of the 
right thing at the right time, and doing 
it, too.” 





CLEARING PINE LANDS. 


The Mississippi agricultural experi- 
ment station has issued a bulletin on 
clearing pine lands which contains a 
great deal of valuable information to 
those who have such land to deal with. 
The various methods of getting rid of 
the stumps are dealt with at some 
length. The station found that the 
cheapest method under southern condi- 
tions was by use of the boring ma- 
chine, an arrangement by which a two- 
inch hole could be bored diagonally 
through the stump, thus furnishing a 
flue which makes burning quite practi- 
cal. An experiment on 2.3 acres of land 
on which there were 158 stumps 
showed that the labor cost of getting 
rid of these stumps by this system was 
about $8, allowing $1.50 per day for 
the labor. This was found to be the 
cheapest of all the methods tried. 

The bulletin can be obtained without 
charge by addressing the Mississippi 
experiment station, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mississippi. 





Fully ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
oned. Easy and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to be done; just a 
little attention every fifth day—and your 
money refunded if it ever fails. Geen “8 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and_ smooth. Valuable in- 
formation and full particulars given in 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 
pages, it illust rations. Copy mailed free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
211 Wane Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
"VISIO" 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
Conjunctivitis 

Shying horses all suf- 

ferfrom eyes, 

“Visio” will convince any hurse owner that it will 
Q@bsolutely eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has beeu afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 
money if it does not cure. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 

VisiO Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago Il. 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEWTON'S Msn > Sov, Distemper 


d Indigestion Cure 
Put up ——- tg 




















Cures Heaves by 

ean Correcting the cause, 

wees which is Chronic 

22, Indigestion. The 

original and only 

scientific remedy 

: ~ Heaves. Sold 

y druggists for 29 

years; used in veterinary outer over 30 years, 

One to three $1.00 cans cures heaves. Money 

refunded if — are not satisfactory after 
using two ca 

Free cokes e2 explains about the Wind, Throat, Stomach 

and Blood. A Grand Conditioner and Worm’ E Expeller, 

Economical to use; dose is small. Safe for the coit, 

adult or pao in foal. $1.00 per can at Dealers’ ot 


express prepaid 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





There is no hypodermic needle treatment, no 
washing out of the diseased parts, nothing hard 
or unpleasant about the Kellogg treatment for 
contagious abortion, or failure to breed. 


THEKELLOG, 


TREATMENT 


is a powder that is fed in the salt which the herd 
has access to all the time, andin special cases 
itis fedin bran. The animals comein heat and 
breed properly, and they carry the young to ma- 
turity, bearing strong, healthy offspring. Hun- 
dreds of leading breeders and dairymen and 
thousands of users speak well of this treatment. 
A descriptive booklet sent free. In writing state 
number and kind of animals and their general 
breeding condition. H. W. KELLOGG Co. 
952 Carroll Ave., St. Paul, Minn, 


CLEAR-EYE 


FOR HORSES’ EYES 


Best remedy ever discovered for Moonblindness, 
Pink-Eye, Cataracts and all ailments of eyes of ani- 
mals. 82abottle. Guaranteed. Write for our free 
horse book “Forty Facts for Horse Owners.” 


THE LAKESIDE REMEDY CO. 
5408 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 
YANKEE COLIC REMEDY 22, 24 used py 
horses and wild animals. Safe, certain and sensible. 


Acts in three minutes. By mail prepaid, $1. iw ~ 
GERMAN MEDICAL CO., Guttenberg, Iowa, U. 














Z Leather, canvas, shoes, harness, sadd “msg 
buggy tops, etc. Any material, any thickness. Mye ° - 
ful Sewing Awl makes lockstiteh, _ quick, Lowes? 
reel? It keeps the tension right. Acents Wan 
C. A. MYERS CO., 6357 Eestaaton viens Gigsees in. 


FEED GRINDER 
by tone 





nder is especially 
to run with a Gasoline 


An honest mill sold in an honest 
way. Trylt. No Money down. 
1 trast ‘Jou—keep it if satisfied, 
ee Ca poore at my expense. 
Yorn and all small 
pam on Write for FREE Catalogue. 
G. M. DITTO, Box 211 10) , La. 


COTTON SEED MEAL, OiL MEAL, BRAN, 
SHORTS, ALFALFA AND MOLASSES 
Ton and car lots. Write for prices. 


DES MOINES FLOUR & FEED CO., Des Moines, Ia. 
OWL BRAND COTTONSEED MEAL 


Standard for 26 years, Full 41% protein. We 
take pride init. Write for delivered prices and our 
booklet, Science of Feeding. F. W. BRODE & CO., 
Memplis, Tenn. 
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SHORT-HORNS. 
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BULLS AND BOARS 
All cherry reds. Bulls 
straight Scotch and in- 
cludes an outstanding 12- 
months calf and a top two- 
year-old. Feb. and March 
Duroc boars weighing 175 
to 250 Ibs. and include first 
prize winners. 
J. A. BENSON 
$o. Sth hee.. SHELDON, tows 


Scotch Bulls for Sale 


One yearling Missie, red roan, good bone; will be 
big, handsome fellow: his brothers now heading 
herd One-year-old Cruickshank Broadhooks, roan, 
thick, blocky; a promising herd header. One red 
Cruickshank Lovely of same good type and quality, 
and three other good ones, all but one by Juno's 
Heir. Come and see them if you want a good Scotch 
bull at a reasonable price. Address 
a. I. REEKC __ New! Providence e, Iowa 


FOR SALE SCOTCH SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


ALL FEMALES 
and sired by such well known sires as Imp. Fancy’s 
Pride, Imp. Morning Star, March Knight, Imp. Black 
Watch, Fearless Victor, Imp. Cock Robin, Gwendo- 
line Lad, Prince of Sanquhar, ete. Will price entire 
herd or part. as desired A bargain. Come and see. 
Farm near Herndon and Bagley. 


ARTHUR ZELLER, ; Cooper, lowa 
SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
pure Scotch Also two sable and white Scotch Collie 
male pups, old enough to train. Address 
F.M. F. CERWINSKE. Rockford, lowa 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd 


19 Head Short-horn Bulls 


In order to sell quickly, am making a low price on 
them. Mostly Scotch topped, the oldest about ten 
months; all reds in color and = ie ones. 

o. A. HYLDEN, - Ansgar, Iowa Iowa 











Good Scotch Bulls _ 


Reds. Whites and Roans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one nile from town. 

G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, Sowa 


Scotch Bull For Sale 


Master Sultan 360857-—a nice red, one year 
last April, of the Missie tribe; very deep and thick, 
with ample scale and smoothness. Sired by Chief 
Sultan 285971, a son of Whitehall Sultan. Write for 
pri e and further information. 1. B. HART, Edinburg, Ms. 


HELD BROS., HINTON, IOWA 


Breeders of Short-horns 
We will hold a public sale Dec. 17th. 
Keep the date in mind, watch for further particulars 
and fi le yo your appl lication for catalog. 


Wayside Farm Short-horns 


High class young bulls for sale. 
Auctioneer Pedigree Live Stock. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


BULLS 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


mM. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Hil. 


20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Priieno 91606. 
you want the smooth, low set qual ty kind of re abe 
blood lines, wrfte-me for full description and prices. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, W ashington, iowa 














We are offering a supe ane 

ANGUS BU LLS : of — s of best breed- 
g. Am pricing them to 

suit the man with the co herd. Our herd is 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 
offering cows and heifers bred to him. We invite in- 
spection. R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellville, Ia. 


PLEASANT HILL HERD 
60 ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


forsale. Have rented my farm and wil! sell my en- 
tire herd. consisting of cows, heifers, calves and five 
young bulls J. NISSEN. Meservey. iowa. 


OAK GLEN ANGUS 


Ten bulls from 8 to 20 months old for sale. Good 
individuais of breeding, sired by Ex. 111595, a 
2100 Ib. bull and wi r of championship at northern 
lowa’s leading fai 1912 


W. Ss. AUSTIN, 















Dumont, lowa 





RED ehevics L. 


a ————————eeee 


Red Polled Cattle for Sale 


Choice bulls, also cows and heifers, from 
the herd that won Ist, 3d and 4th prizes in 
otticial 12 months butter contest last year 
by the BR. P.cC.C. Address 
S. A. CONVERSE, 


RAARRARAAAPL AAD DOSS 


enieitead Iowa 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
International and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 
Staff 16503. 

MYRON SCHENC K, 





Algona, Iowa 


RED POLLED BULLS 


From 12 to 20 months old. Also a few heifers and 
cows that are coming “fresh"’ soon. Sired by the 
show bull Evans. If you want something good, 
write us or come and see. Prices reasonable. 
ROGER Vv ‘AN EV ER A. R. I, Davenport, lowa. 





Ple: ase mention W allaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers 








3 Days Short-horn 


123 HEAD—40 BULLS 


WILL BE OFFERED 


December 9, 10 an 


THE ARE DRAWN FROM THE FOUR 
FOLLOWING SUBSTANTIAL HERDS: 


On Monday, December Sth, at Auburn, 
Sac County, lowa 


Messrs. W. |. Toop and C. A. Oldsen Will Offer, 38 Head 


including 12 bulls. The females are large, well rounded cows 
and heifers of the true beef form. Their sires for generations 
have been the very best Scotch bulls obtainable. Nearly all 
were bred on the farms of the consignors and have been re- 
tained in the herd on account of their marked individual ex- 
cellence. They will all have calves at foot or be bred. Five 
young bulls and 10 females, besides most of the calves at foot, 
are by the big show bull, Scottish President 261716, he by 
the great Imp. Roan President, whose dam, Imp. Mayflower 
Sth, topped Flatt’s record sale at Chicago, going to Col. Casey at 
$2600. Scottish President is includedinthesale. Hehas been 
pronounced the greatest Scotch bull that has or will be offered 
this year—a rich roan of 2400 lbs., a show bull and a great 
breeder. Catalog on application to either 


W. I. TOOP, or Cc. A. OLDSEN, 
Auburn, lowa Wall Lake, lowa 


COL. GEO. P. BELLOWS, Auctioneer 














J. A. Richardson’s Regular Sale Offering 


WILL BE SOLD AT HIS 


SUNNY SLOPE FARM 


NEAR 


Wall Lake, Sac Co., lowa, on Tuesday, Dec. {0 


45 head have been listed—18 bulls. About half the offering are 
Scotch. Included are 3 of the Scotch Elizas that are most de- 
sirable; they being the first we have ever offered of this family. 

Their dam and granddam was Eliza 14th, for which Stanglan 
paid $1,000. The Secret, Rose Aberdeen ‘and Beauty families 
are well represented. Twenty-three head are by our herd bull, 

Pride’s Best, besides many of the calvesatfoot. His daughters 
are bred to Standard Goods. The bulls are a great lot of thick, 
short legged, blocky fellows, the type of the present $11.00 
steers. I have never offered so many good quality bulls and 
females as will bein this sale. The catalog contains much of 
interest. Ask for it. Address 


J. A. RIGHARBSON, 


CoOL. 


On Wednesday, Dec. (1th, A. L. Mason 


WILL OFFER AT HIS 


Greenbush Stock Farm, Near Early, Sac Co., lowa 


40 Select Short-horns, 40 Poland-China Spring Gilts— Bred 
and 20 Bred Shropshire Ewes, { to 3 Years Old 


There are 10 bulls from 12 to 18 months old, and our great 
Scotch herd bull, Regal Crown 250795, a massive red got by 
Golden Fame, a Cruickshank Victoria and a bull with all the 
Cruickshank characteristics so earnestly sought for. No one 
wanting a first class bull will seriously criticise him anywhere. 
Ten of his calves will sell at foot of dams and 10 or more cows 
are bred to him. In females—Roan Gem by Fancy’s Pride 2d, 
Baby Gold by Secret King, and 8th Duchess of Brookside by 
Scottish Fashion are three very choice Scotch cows—the best 
that we have. Roan Marquis is an 18-months son of first cow 
above named. Heisa bull of pleasing form. In short, we are 
giving the public the plums in our herd, retaining mainly the 
younger things. They are the beef and milk kind—the business 
sort. Ask for the catalog. Be with us sale day. 


A. L. MASON, Early, lowa 

















Wall Lake, lowa 


P. BELLOWS, Auctioneer 





GEO. 


























COL. GEO. P. BELLOWS, Auctioneer 
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WHILE YOU Wait 
Classified. 
Query: When is a joke not a joke? 


Answer: Ninety-nine times 


Cc 
hundred.—Selected. oUt of 9 
Qualified, 
“Sometimes I feel sure,” said Bin - 
7liKing, 


“that once I sat on a throne 
scepter.” 

“And now,” remarked his cheery 
“‘you are going to stand on the back pore} 
and wave a rug beater.”"—R. F. D. News ‘ 


and waved g 


Wife 
le, 


She Was Strong. 
“A bar of soap, 
the drug clerk. 
“Scented?” he asked. 
“Why, no,’ she replied; 
i” 


e “Din sha as 
please, she said to 


os | can Carry 

No Scabs. 

Blushing Bride: ‘“‘What was that op 

friends stuck all over our suitcases q 
est?” 

The Groom: 


» dear. 


“Honey, love, that 


r oe t Was a 
union label. 

Qualified. 

First Critic: “I understand you saw 
Scribner's new comedy jast nigh? Wh 
piayed the hero?” : 

Second Critic: “I did. I sg; rough 


—Philadeiphi: 2 Recs rd, 


the whole thing.’’- 
His. Way. 

“Well, mum,” said the sympathetic 
neighbor, the day after the funer 
suppose your Bill’s hitting the harp with 
the angels now?”’ 

“Not him, sir,” said the widow. “Hit. 
ting the angels wie the harp is nearer 
his mark.’’—Stocy Yards Journa 








He Would Divide. 

“Yes,” said the eminent specialist to 
the tramp who had called upon him. “] 
will examine you carefully for ten dol- 
lars.”’ 

“All right, Doc,” said the tramp, ree 
signedly, ‘‘do dat, an’ if you find it, Py 
give you half.’’—Selected. 

Unsophisticated. 

Waiter (suggestingly): “Would you 
like a plate of green turtle soup, sir?” 

Farmer Giles: ‘‘No, if yer ain't got no 
ripe turtie soup, I don’t want none at 
all.” —Ex. 





Deserving Sympathy. 

“Doesn’t the story of the prodigal son 
bring tears to your eyes?” 

“Yes,”’ replied Farmer Corntassel. “Eve 
ery time I hear that story, I can’t help 
sympathizin’ with the fatted calf.”— 
Washington Star. 


Milk Diet. 

*T believe absolutely in this idea of an 
all-milk diet,’”’ said a man. ‘“‘I lived on 
nothing but milk for a whole year, and 
look at me.” 

“On nothing but milk?’ queried a phy- 
Sician. ‘‘At what age?” 

‘During the first year of my life,” quis 
etly anoweres the man. 


Pretty Safe. 

“Don’t you want the water of your well 
analyzed?” 

“What fur?’ inquired the hale old na- 
tive sitting on the front porch. 

“To know whether it is pure or not.” 

“T reckon not. If there’s anything the 
matter of it, mister, I’d ruther not know 
| ald 

-‘How long have you been using it?” 

“Eighty-seven years.” 

The inspector pean on. 

Breaking It Gently. 

Pat: ‘Mrs. Flannigan, yure mon Moike 
has just fell off th’ scaffoldin’ and killed 
himself, bedad!”’ 

Mrs. Flannigan (collapsing in chair): 

“Hivins!” 

Pat: ‘‘Aisy; aisy! ’Tis only his leg 
thot’s bruk. It’s rejoiced ye’ll be to hear 
it whin ye thought he was killed fur-r-st!” 
—Puck. 


“Not. An “Animal. 

An old farmer was once invited out to 
dinner, and before beginning reverently 
said grace. 

“How old-fashioned you are, sir,” said 
a young man, sneeringly. ‘I suppose in 
your parts everyone says grace?” 

“Not everyone,’’ said the old farmer. 
“I have some remarkably fine pigs on my 
farm. But I suppose they are new-fash- 
ioned; though I feed them and they are 
well cared for, they never say grace.” 

In Dead Earnest. 

The funeral procession was moving 
along the village street when Uncle Abe 
stepped out of a store. He hadn’t heard 
the news. 

“Sho,”’ said Uncle Abe, 
in’ today?” 

“Pore old Tite Harrison,” said the 
storekeeper. 

“Sho,”’ said Uncle Abe. 
hey? Is Tite dead?” 

“You don’t think we're rehearsin’ with 
him, do you?” snapped the sti rekeeper. 





‘“‘who they bury- 


“Tite Harrison, 
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INDIANA CATTLE FEEDERS’ CON- 
VENTION. 

of feeding cattle and other 
factors in beef production 
the interest of Indiana cat- 
tie feeders in their business or the affairs 
+ their association. The sixth annual fall 
neotinS of the Indiana Cattle Feeders’ 
egociation, at Lafayette, Ind., November 
1912, was the most largely attended, 
ad was marked by as keen interest on 
SS part of the visiting stockmen of any 
ting held by that association. 

renoon session was devoted very 
to a discussion of the merits of 
feeding as compared with winter 
eding of cattle. This discussion, which 
same very general, was opened by 

«crs, C. L. Meharry, of Attica, Ind., and 

B. Harris, of Cloverdale, Ind. The for- 

mer speaker, after outlining his method 
of handling cattle in summer, pointed out 
yhat seemed to him to be the trend of 
affairs toward a system whereby corn sil- 
La and not grass will in the future be 
‘no chief source of roughage for fatten- 
eattle in summer. This opinion was 
ed to by a large number of feeders, 
vs the tendency of Indiana farm- 
eep a maximum amount of land in 
cultivation and utilize through cattle the 
d incidental to grain production. 
same tendency was emphasized by 
Burris in outlining the advantages of 
ter feeding, and his methods of opera- 
Hon, Which are so arranged that the labor 
sncidental to his cattle feeding and distri- 
bu ion of manure comes at a time when it 
tereferes least with farm work. 
The outlining of the cattle feeding ex- 
periment beginning at Purdue, and in- 
cpection of the experimental cattie, was 
followed by lunch in the large live stock 
pavilion, Where the sessions were held. 
The noon hour was probably as interest- 
ing and instructive as any time spent by 
the assembled feeders. The meeting of 
old acquaintances, the exchange of ideas, 
the discussion over a full dinner plate of 
the problems of the feeder and comparison 
of plans for the winter made the dinner 
hour one ef the most enjoyable ones of the 
day. 

The afternoon session was full of live 
topics. Mr. J. T. Alexander, of Chicago, 
after pointing out the shortage of cattle, 
hogs and sheep to be placed on the market 
in the late winter and spring, said: ‘The 
general situation looks very favorable for 
a continuation of high prices for cattle, 
hogs and sheep for some time to come, as 
faras the supply is concerned. Our Amer- 
ican people are meat eaters. Packers are 
short, with light stocks of beef in the cool- 
ers, and, apparently, they are buying all 
the canning and cutting cows they can get 
hold of in the United States.” 

The principal address of the day was 
given by Prof. C. E. Thorne, director of 
the Ohio experiment station. This address 
appears on another page of this issue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 

The association in business’ session 
passed resolutions indorsing the action of 
Purdue University in conducting live stock 
trains on the railroads of the state. The 
recommendation of the commission on in- 
and agricultural conditions in the 
schools of Indiana to urge the teaching of 
agriculture, domestic science and manual 
training in the schools of the state was 
also approved. A resolution urging the 
appropriation by the legislature cf suffi- 
ient funds to meet the needs of Purdue 
‘niversity and experiment station was 
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following officers were elected for 
he ensuing year: President, Maurice 
ouglass, Flat Rock, Ind.; secretary-treas- 


The 


t 
I 
I 


rer, F, G. King, Lafayette, Ind.; vice- 
resident northern district, Firman 
Thompson, Rensselaer, Ind.; vice-presi- 
dent central district, R. G. Morgan, 
Knightstown, Ind.; vice-president east- 
ern district, W. M. Jones, Fairmount, 
Ind.: vice-president western district, J. 


W. Wilson, Wingate, Ind.; vice-president 
Southern district, W. V. Barr, Edwards- 
port, Ind.; director to Indiana Live Stock 
Breeders’ Association, J. P. Prigg, Dale- 
Ville, Ind. 





RENEW EARLY. 


A great many subscriptions to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer expire with the last issue 
of Lecember. Look at the pink address 
slip on your paper. If the little date 
Teads “‘Dec. 12”. that means your time is 
up with the issues of December, 1912. 
Your renewal ought to be sent in prompt- 
yY now. By renewing early, the clerks 
have time to mark you up and check it 
carefully. You will get full credit from 
the date of the present expiration. There 
is always a big rush of orders at the 
last moment, and occasional mistakes oc- 
Cur in spite of every effort. Some re- 
hewals get in so late that the subscriber 
may miss a@ copy or two, and back num- 
bers can seldom be supplied, as we save 
oniy enough each week for our own files. 
Your orders will receive more attention, 
and it is better in every way for you 
and for us if you will renew early. Re- 
nhewals may be sent even several months 
ahead. You always get full credit for 
another year from the date of the pres- 
ent expiration. 





Cattle Shortage.—The Chicago markets 
have received this season in round num- 
bers 177,000 western range cattle, as com- 
pared with 354,0000 five years ago. 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Dec. 5 and 6—F. W. Converse, 
ville, Iowa; dispersion sale. 
Dee. 5—W Drey, Nemaha, Iowa; dis- 
persion sale 


Esther- 


Dec. 7—Alex. Campbell, Botna, Iowa. 
Dec. 9—W. I. Toop, Auburn, Lowa. 
Dec. 10—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 
Dec. 11—A. L. Mason, Early, Iowa. 


Dec. 12—Duea Bros., Roland, Iowa. 
Dec. 17—Held Bros., Hinton, Iowa. 
Dec. 21—J. U. Cobb, Correctionville, Ia. 
Dec. 27—J. T. Kinmouth and Clegg Bros., 
Ainsworth, Iowa. 
Jan. 8—Walpole Bros., 
Feb. 4—McCullough & Johnson, 
Minn. 
Feb. 12—White & Smith, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Feb. 13—Theo. Martin, Bellevue, lowa. 
Mar. 11—Ryden - Nelson - Bowers, Gales- 
burg, Ill. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 
Dec. 12—M. Yoakam & Sons, Webster, Ia. 
Dec. 19—Fred Reed, Brooklyn, Lowa. . 
RED POLLED. 


tock Valley, Ia. 
Steen, 


Dec. 11—J. W. Novak, Marion, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS. 
Oct. 21-22, Woodlawn Farm Co., Sterling 
Til. 
PERCHERONS. 


Dec. 10—W. S. 
Dec. 11—Ira Cottingham, 


Corsa, White Hall, Il. 
Eden, Il. 


Dec. 11—S. A. Ensign, Cleghorn, lowa, 
Dec. 17—Stetson Bros., Neponset, Ill. 
SHIRES. 
Dec. 12—Trumans’ Pioneer Stud Farm, 
Bushnell, I1.. 


SHIRE MARES. 
Dec. 12—Pioneer Stud Farm, Bushnell, Il. 
PERCHERON AND OTHER DRAFT 
HORSES. 


sale, Bloom- 


Jan. 28, 29, 30, 31—Breeders’ 
~ Arrowsmith, 


imeton, fi.: €. W. Hurt, 
Ill., Manager. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Jan. 18S—E. F. Escher, Manning, 
dispersion sale. 
Jan. 2i—S. R. Reed, Montieth, Iowa. 
Jan. 30—E. E, Farver, Fostoria, Iowa. 


Iowa; 


Feb. 3—John H. Fitch, Lake City, Lowa. 

Feb. 4—Henry Bros., Sheldon, Iowa. 

Feb. 5—E. Gritters, Hull, lowa. 

Feb. 5—J. M. Glasier, Algona, lowa. 

Feb. 6—Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 

Feb. 7—Peter Ellerbroek, She!don, Iowa. 

Feb. 8—G. J. Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa. 

Feb. 8—C. H. Johnson, Correctionville, 
low 


Feb. 11—Henry Dorr, Remsen, lowa. 
Feb. 14—J. M. Peery, Alvord, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Feb. 20—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 


-Feb. 20—J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa. 


Feb. 21—W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 
. 21—R. W. Halford, Manning, Iowa. 
; Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Feb. 28—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—M. O. Watts, Fairfield, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Dec. 11—J. W. Novak, Marion, Iowa. 


Jan. 4—A. J. & L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, 
Iowa, 

Jan. 20—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranzi, Minn. 

Jan. 21—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 

Jan. 22—A. H. Moen, Inwood, Iowa. 

Jan. 23—C, A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 

Jan. 25—J. E. Smith, Victor, Iowa. 


Jan, 27—F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, Ta. 





Jan. 27—John Thompson and N. J. Wil- 
kins, Lake City, Iowa. 

Jan. 28—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 

Jan, 28—Cahill Bros., Rockford, Towa. 

Jan. 29—C. J. Janssen & Son, Meservey, 


lowa 
Jan. 29—P. W. Weberg, Denison, Iowa. 


Jan, 30—Balmat & Son, Mason City, Ia. 


Feb. 4—F. H. Dickey and H. S. Fain, 
Emmetsburg, lowa. 
Feb. 4—Geo. T. White, Dallas Center, Ia. 


Feb. 5—Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, lowa. 

Feb. 6—Weaver & Fountain, Montgom- 
ery, lowa. 

Feb. 7—J. Schmidt, Everly, Iowa. 

Feb. 11—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 
Iowa. 

Feb. 12—L. E. Shorter, Shell Rock, Iowa. 


Feb. 12—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. Dak. 

Feb. 13—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, Ia. 

Feb. 14—F. M. Washburn, Lake Crystal, 
Minn. 

Feb. 20—H. W. Smith & Sons, Sioux Falls, 
Ss. D 


Feb. 21—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 25—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Towa. 
Feb. 26—I. H. Graham & Sons, Cherokee, 
Towa. 
Mar. 5—Wm. Taylor, Ireton, 
HAMPSHIRES. 
Feb. 4—R. J. Boles, Alta, Iowa. 


Iowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotypez on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


STETSON BROS. SELL PERCHERONS 
DECEMBER 17TH. 


On the above date this old established 
breeding firm will sell about forty head of 
stallions and mares at public sale, at their 
farm, near Neponset, Ill. This farm, un- 
der the management of Ezra Stetson, be- 
gan breeding Percherons in 1874, and has 
done its full share in buiiding up the Per- 
cheron industry in Illinois. The business 
has been passed down to the present own- 
ers, who still maintain a high-class lot 
of breeding Percherons. Their herd has 
always been prolific and reliable, as they 
require their mares to do a share of the 
work on the farm; and this sale is made 
to dispose of their natural increase, as 
they now have mares enpugh to produce 
surplus stock for an annual sale. One im- 
portant fact for the buyer to consider in 
this sale is that Stetson Bros, have bred 

















and produced the entire offering of young 
things which they consign; that the blood 
lines represented are reiiable and correct, 
and, further, that the horses trace to an- 
cestry of established merit and value. 
Buyers who attend the sale are assured 
of square and honorable treatment, and of 
having an opportunity to secure the best 
of the breed at their own prices, as every- 
thing wiil sell regardless of price. Ne- 
ponset is on the main line of the Burling- 
ton, and is easily reached from the east 
or west. Write for the catalogue. 


SHORT-HORNS, SHROPSHIRES, AND 
POLAND CHINAS. 


Mr. A. L. Mason, of Early, Iowa, will, on 
Wednesday, December l11th, offer forty 
Short-horns, Seotch and Scotch topped; 
forty Poland China bred gilts, and twenty 
bred Shropshire ewes. A drawing card in 
herd bulls is Regal Crown of M. V., a 
straight bred Cruickshank Victoria, by 
Golden Fame; a bull with scale, substance 
and symmetry of points; a tested breeder 
such as many would do well to place at 
the head of their herd. He represents the 
best sent out by the noted breeder, Chan- 
dler Jordan. This bull holds a record not 
often equaled, in that he has never missed 
setting every cow turned to him, and Mr. 
Mason has never lost a caif sired by him. 
Ten of his calves sell at foot of dams. Mr. 
Mason is retaining mainiy young heifers, 
and therefore the best and most useful 
cattle are selling; one of them being Roan 
Gem, by Fancy’s Pride 2d. She is a good 
milk cow, and is just coming into the 
prime of her life. There are a lot of these 
big, smooth cows, and they nearly all 
either have calves or are near calving. A 
like:y young Scotch bull is Roan Marquis, 
whcse dam, Roan Gem, was just men- 
tioned. He traces through Imp. Sorrell to 
the Secret family. The !oland Chinas are 
daughters of Date’s Jumbo, S. L.’s Expan- 
sion and Tecumseh Longfellow, and will 
be bred to a son of Chief Price Again. The 
twenty Shropshire ewes are from one to 
three years old, and bred to lamb after 
March 8th. It will be a big sale, and to 
dispose of this amount of stock in one 
day means that there will be plenty of 
bargains. Look up Mr. Mason's advertise- 
ment, and write him at once to mail you 
a catalogue. Everything offered by Mr. 
Mason will be in prime breeding condition, 
sound and clean in every particular. This 
is one of the enterprising breeding estab- 
lishments in the northwest. 


COTTINGHAM’S PERCHERON SALE. 


On Wednesday, December 11th, Mr. Ira 
Cottingham will disperse his entire herd 
of Percheron mares and fillies, at the 
stock yards, Peoria, Ill. This offering is 
one cf reliable breeding and usefulness— 
as he has produced this herd of about 
thirty head from four good mares which 
he purchased from an Iliinois breeder only 
a few years ago. There are listed six 
mares that have raised colts this year, all 
being valuable brood mares and workers, 
as they have always earned their way on 
the farm. In addition there is listed one 
good three-year-old mare that sells safe 
in foal; two choice two-year-old fillies: 
four good yearling fillies, and five filley 
foals of 1912. These young mares and fil- 
lies should prove attractive tv prospect- 
ive buyers, because they are bred by a 
reliable breeder and have been grown in 
the pastures, which, in a measure, assures 
their fertility, and, further, they will ke 
found to be full of Percheron character 
and quality, and in color are nearly all 
dark grays. This sale is the result of a 
plan which Mr. Cottingham adopted last 
year, viz., to restrict his farm operations 
and lessen his cares in order to devote 
his time to his auction business and oth- 
er affairs. Mr. Jno. Strang, of White Hall, 
Ill., consigns four head of good brood 
mares, one an imported mare. WwW. H. 
Jacques and J. H. Bowen each consigns an 
imported stallion, and ID. C. Demerell cen- 
signs one two-year-old and one yearling 
filley. In all about thirty head will be 
listed, and the offering affords a spiendid 
opportunity to secure a geod team of 
mares or a good stallion. Remember, the 
sale is December llth, at stock yards, at 
Pecria. Write for the catalogue at once, 
and when writing, mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


THE CAMPBELL SHORT-HORN SALE, 
NEXT WEEK. 
December 7th, Saturday of next 
week, Messrs. Alex. Campbell & Son, of 
3otna, lowa, will sell a good offering of 
Shert-horn cattle in the heated sale pa- 
vilison in Manning, Iowa, and we trust 
our readers interested in this popular 
breed of cattie will keep the sale in mind, 
for it will be a good piace to buy. Messrs. 
Campbell are practical cattlemen of good 
repute, and are selling a useful, well-bred 
lot of cattle, largely of Scotch breeding, 
but ine!uding some Bates families, and 
Scotch topped sorts that are attractive to 
buyers both from the beef and milk stand- 
point. If in need of a herd bull, do not 
overlook the good Scotch herd bull, Or- 
ange Pride, described last week. He is 
a red four-year-old, of good type and size, 
his sire being the well-known Imp. Scot- 
tish Pride. The offering also includes a 
number of good young bulls, one called 
Woodrow being extra good, a roan of the 
blocky, good feeding type. Among the 
cows and heifers are three or four good 
Cruickshank Victorias, one called Lady 
Victoria being a daughter of Imp. Lord 
of the Manor. She is a nice, straight- 
lined, breedy-looking cow, of good milk- 
ing qualities, and has an Orange Pride 
bull calf at foot. Another Victoria cow 
is Lady Victoria 22d, sired by the mass- 
ive Scotch bull, Burnbrae King, a win- 
ner as a calf at the International, and 
having a noted sire and dam. Another 
Victoria is Top Round Victoria, a good 
breeding cow, who will have a calf soon 
after the sale. Scottish Lady 3d, by Lord 
Missie, and two of her daughters are 
among other good Scotch cows and heif- 
ers in the offering. One of the daughters 
is sired by the good Scotch bull, Non- 
pareil Boon, and she has a heifer calf at 
foot. The sale also includes a daughter 
of Godwin, with a Red Sultan calf at foot, 
and among other good cows are two 
daughters of Merry Monarch, a son of 
Merry Marshall, one of these cows being 
extra large and beefy, and the other has 
a good heifer calf at foot, Another good 


On 





cow is a daughter of old Cumberland, the 
sire of Cumberland’s Last. The catalogue 
gives other particulars, and wil! gladly be 
sent to those who will write for it, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer. See final an- 
nouncement elsewhere in this issue. 
GOOD ANGUS BULLS AND POLAND 
CHINA BOARS FOR SALE. 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers desiring to 
buy a good Angus bull to head a herd or 
to raise market topping steers from, or 
who wish to buy a good Poland China boar 
pig, or sows, will find avisit to the herd 
of W. S. Austin, Dumont, Ia., both prof- 
itable and interesting. Mr. Austin has 
been breeding Angus cattle and Poland 
China hogs for a number of years, and 
has made a success in raising the class of 
cattle and hogs that prove profitable. With 
regard to the stock he has on hand for 
sale at this time, Mr. Austin says: 
“Among the bulls that we still have for 
sale, I would mention two good Queen 
Mothers that are March yearlings. They 
were both sired by Ex. 111595, and one of 
them is out of an imported cow. I could 
also spare a few females. Our Trojan Erica 
herd bull Ex. was especially admired at 
the fairs, as well as by those who come 
to Oak Glen, and he is proving the claim 
that I have been making for him, namely, 
that he is one of the best Angus bulis in 
lowa today. We exhibited our Angus cat- 
tle at the Northwest Iowa Fair, Mason 
City; the Live Stock Fair, at Waverly, 
and the Franklin County Fair, at Hamp- 
ton. We had considerable competition at 
each place, except none on cattle at 
Hampton. We won the lion’s share of the 
premiums at each fair. On cattle we won 
a total of twenty-five first premiums, and 
several seconds and thirds. We also won 


seven championships out of a_ possible 
eight. At the Waver'y fair, there were 
six herds of Angus in competition, com- 
prising eighty-five head in al!. We have 


made several sales of Angus of late. The 
Pride bull, Prince of Oak Glen 3d, went 
to head the herd of W. F. Smith, of Mar- 


shalltown. This bull won first in class at 
each of the above named fairs, and headed 
the first prize young herd at each of these 
fairs. Another Pride bull went tc C. L. 
3aker, of Clear Lake, lowa. He was the 
first prize senior bull calf at the North 
Iowa fair. Mr. T. F. MceMenimen took still 
another Pride to head his herd at Daugh- 
erty, lowa. Other recent bull buyers 
have been G. A. Elsig, of Iowa Falls, and 
F. W. Clawson, John W. Schuitz, Hamp- 
ton, Iowa, who bought two nice heifers 
to start a herd. One of these heifers was 
the first prize two-year-old at the above 
named fairs. In Poland Chinas, [I still 
have for sale some good herd-heading 
material, and other pigs which are just 
what farmers are looking for for the 
maximum production of profitable pork. 
[ will cheerfully answer correspondence 
with regard to the stock I am offering, but 
would much prefer to have buyers come 
and see for themselves. On Poland Chinas 
we won at the fairs at which we showed 
fifteen firsts, several seconds and thirds, 
and five championships out of a possible 
eight. Our chief herd boar, Tecumseh 
Longfellow 2d, by Tecumseh Longfellow, 
and out of a Pawnee Lad sow, won the 
blue or purple in every show save one, 
where he competed for sweepstakes over 
all breeds, and met company that was 
much better fitted for show. During the 
fore part of the season I offered this boar 
for sale, but have since decided that I 
could not do better than to keep him to 
use on the two dozen sows that I have 
held over. My crop of spring pigs are 
nearly al sired by him, and they are all 
growthy and heavy boned. Among these I 


still have for sale some splendid herd- 
heading materia!."" Our readers wil! find 
Mr. Austin thoroughly reliable. and a 


splendid man to do business with. 
RICHARDSON’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 


Tuesday, December 10th, Mr. J. A. Rich- 
ardson, of Wall Lake, Iowa, will hold his 
regular winter sale of Short-horns Mr. 
Richardson's herd is one that has been 
conducted on a paying basis. Both the 
quality and the breeding have been im- 
proved as the years have passed. This 


improvement has been brought about from 
the proceeds of saies. The great Gwendo- 
line’s King Royal was chief stock bull here 
up until his thirteenth year. Eight of his 
daughters are in the sale. He was followed 
by Pride’s Best, a big, massive roan of 
much the same type as Gwendoline’s King 
Royal. He is a grandson of the two noted 


sires, Fitz Eustace and Imp. Scottish 
Pride. He is the sire of eleven females 
and twelve bulls in the sale. The Pride's 
Best females have been bred to the 


young herd bull, Standard Goods, another 
of those thick, meaty fellows set on short 


legs, such as Mr. Richardson always se- 
lects. He is by Carter's Choice Goods, 
and out ef a good Scotch Dorothy cow. 
Nearly one-half the offering is Scotch 
cattle, and the Scotch topped ones are 
equally as good. <A very fine, large cow 


by Fitz Eustace is sel'ing. Another, and 
perhaps the best thing in the sale, is 
Eliza 16th, by Fancy’s Pride 2d, another 
bull used in this herd with success. Eliza 
16th is a fine red five-year-old, a good 
milker, a flesh carrier when dry, and a 
good producer. She sells with a bull calf 
at foot. There are three of the FE'iza 
family, the first females of this Scotch 
tribe Mr. Richardson has ever offered. 
They are the foundation sort. The eight- 
een bulls are all heavy set, meaty fel- 
lows, and there are enough of them to 
make it an object for the bull buyers to 
be present. Note the advertisement. 

THE INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK 

SHOW NEXT WEEK. 

Many Wallaces’ Farmer readers should 
attend the International Live Stock Show 
and Exposition at Chicago, next week. 
It will be one of the most educational and 
the most profitable shows that has ever 
been held. Everything points to a record 
breaking exhibit in both the steer and 
breeding classes, and also to one of the 
greatest horse shows that has ever been 
held. The new improvements at the In- 
ternational this ‘year will be interesting 
to our readers, and we hope to see a good 
many of them present. By all means ar- 
range to attend the International. It is 
worthy of making considerable sacrifice 
to attend, and our readers who can pos- 
sibly do so should plan to spend three or 
four days at the show, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Nov. 29, 1912 





pumer JERSEWS. 


CLOVER R BLOSSOM HERD 


DUROGS 


230 March and April pigs raised. Only a limited 
number will be retained for breeding purposes. 12 
extra large and very choice fall boars. Sires: 
Prince of Cols. 34 117501, Sioux Notcher 
Ist 123201 and Top Notcher 122799. Our 
herd is strong in scale, good feet and bone, strong 
arched backs and good head and ear 
K.c.F ARRINGER, ireton, Sioux c o-, a. ia. 


Cahill Bros.’ Durocs 


25 February, March and April 





1 boars all sold. 


-.. ars to offer of the big, lengthy, type. Also the 
herd boar, Proud Wonder by Crimson Wonder 
I Am. 

We breed the business hog and se!] them at a price 
that means a business investment. Correspondence 


giadly answered. 
Two very choice Scotch bulls for sale. 
c AHEL L BROS., _ See ‘kford, iowa 


Model Chief 2d 53757 











the lowa pe champion boar used at the head of 
ur herd, is dead. e are out of boars. Have sold 
0 head this fall, mostly by the old hero. We will be 


pleased now to take orders for gilts and older sows to 


be shipped when safe in farrow. More champion 

boars represented in our herd than can be found 

elsewhere in the state. Foundation stock aspecially. 

W. WN. SHANKS, Worthington, Minnesota 
Farm adjoins town. 








Immunized Duroc Boars 


Four of fall and ten of spring farrow, mainly by 


our champion boar, Frankford K. They ‘verc 
vaccinated and passed through the cholera carly in 
September. No chances to take whatever. They 
are out of big, roomy, mature sows and are the 
lengthiest and also the very best 1 have ever offered; 
up on their toes and good in their backs. 

Ee E. HANDLEY, Carroll, lowa 


~ Duroc Jerseys 


Completely sold out of 
boars. Nothing else to offer 
the trade until Jan. 25, when 
I will sell aselect offering of 
brood sows. Keep the date 
in mind. I thank the trade 
for their liberal support in “ a 
helping me dispose of my surples stock. 

J. E. SMITH, Victor, Iowa 


25 Duroc Jersey Boars 25 


TO OFFER 
That Have Not Been Picked Over 

Sires—West's Crimson Climax 37459a, Crimson Clf- 
max 37461a, Walte Model and a son of West's Hero. 
More herd heading material than we have ever raised 
before; big, smooth, toppy boars. Besides being 
bred in prize winning blood, their makeup indicates 
that they would not look out of place in show ring 
company. Write, or give us a call. 
AKCHILE HENDERSON, Paullina, Iowa 


MT. NEBO HERD 


-- OF... 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Herd headed by Merfeld’s Wonder 119711, 
a good son of Crimson Wonder Again and out 
of H. A.’s Queen. Good young boars for sale. 


M. E. MERFELD & SONS, __ Greene, lowa 


DUROG JERSEYS 


Twenty-six big, smooth March boars to offer. 
Mostly from mature stock. Sires: W. LL. A.’s 
Choice Goods 2d and Master Col.. a few by 
Wonder Chief. Weship on approval and 
guarantee satisfaction. Will also price a 
Tew gilts. 




















CHAS. W. MARTIN, = Carroll, lowa 
DICKEY’S 


BIG TYPE DUROCS 


Herd headed by the half ton boar, Col.*s Kin 
S57118 and Royal Col. 102977. MARC 
BOARS FOR SALE, of the extreme lengthy, 
big boned type. 


F. H. DICKEY, 





Emmetsburg, lowa 


“Always Better” Durocs 


SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 
Better than ever. Sired by Ming the Col., Col. 
Willetta and Golden Model llth. One yearling by 
Col. Willetta. 

COME AND SEE THEM 


Cc. W. HUFF, 





lowa 


Mondamin, 


SAMU ‘ELSON: s pu ROC s 
21 first class spring boars for sale. Good colors, well 


built and large for their ages. Sires—B. A.’s INp1- 
CATOR 119045, ACHIEVER I Know 120437 and Lone 
Jim 120439. We give you your money's worth, 





Bb. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, Sac County, Iowa. 
Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 
Can furnish a limited 


GLENWOOD DUROC number of good Duroc 


Jersey boars of March farrow to early buyers. We 
have never culled so closely and what we have are 
—— A few young Hereford bulls for sale by 
the prize winning Advertiser. 

P. GORMAN, Dougherty, lowa 


DUROC JERSEY HERD HEADERS 


Fall boars all sold, but have 4 spring boars—good ones 
—yet for sale: sired by Keep On Jim 104151, Model 
Jim 118953, and King Allan 118955, champion boar at 
Marshalltown, 1912. Prices right. 

H. W. ANDREWS, New Providence, Ia. 


DUROC JERSEY BOAR FOR SALE 


LaFollette’s Prince 120801, ~ of the best. 











CHESTE 


R WHITES. 





They are of prize 
iscriminating buyers. 


Heath’s Ghester Whites 


Twenty head of March and Apri! boars to offer, also a fine bunch of gilts. 
furnish pairs and trios not akin. 
conformation 4 — ai 
A. B. HEA H, 


Address 


DUROC JERSEYs. 





Can 
winning blood and have the 


Newell, Iowa 


~ | idiewitd Word Darec lara 


Boars for sale of March and 
April farrow, with extra 
large size, length, bone, good 
feet and backs; smooth, not 
fat; average weight Oct. ist 





first and champion 





sex, no akin. 





We ship C. O. D. and pay express charges. 
Catalogue free. 


SWEEPSTAKE 28006, WEIGHS 1260 POUNDS 


boar at Iowa, 1912, heads our herd of Chester Whites. 
Choice growth pigs of both 
We also offer for sale recorded Shire fillies and 
B. M. BOYER & SONS, Farmington, Iowa 


180 Ibs. Herd sired by Im- 

prover Chief, Royal Wonder. 

Iowa Col.. Calypso and " 5 

Peachies Prize. A large percent of this stock 

enter breeders’ herds. Measurements ar 1K should 

tion on request. WELLENDORF & SUN. NAlgons 
rh 








; mares in foal Address 
CHESTER WHITES ‘3'5°5° 


Sixty spring gilts, fall and yearling sows bred to 
the best boars money can buy, for sale at farmers’ 
prices. They are the getof Model Boy 19573, 
Fair Boy 24, Jumbo 24, Captain and Chief 
Select, and area fine lot. If we have a dissatisfied 
customer we know not who he is, and if there are 
such would be pleased to hear from him. New 
blood for old customers. 


ED ANDERSON, R.D.2, Alta, lowa 
Gould’s Chester Whites 


40 headad of spring and winter boars, large boned 
kind, sired by Jumbo Chief and Captain C and others 
Can furnish new blood for old customers. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. FRANK A. GOULD, 








li miles north of town. KRockwell City. lowa 
CHESTER WHITES weonick, tows 


If you want some fall yearling and March 
April pigs that are real good ones, write me. 
anteed io be good breeders. Prices right. 


Chester White Pigs — 


of either sex of April and May farrow, 140 from which 
to select, heavy bone, large and me!low, best of 
breeding. Write your wants. 
Cc. G. HELMING, 


and 
Guar- 





ee. auken. i iowa 


Grant’s Chester Whites 


Thirty March and April boars for sale. 
lengthy, and good all around. 
open or bred. 
dam, 








Heavy bone, 
Also 35 choice gilts, 
Sire MAPLE KING by MATCHLESS 20563; 
N#PONSET IOWA 2d 37984 by YounG Trppy 

A. B. GRANT, Iowa Falls, lowa 


$1 5—CHESTER WHITES—$15 


limited number of males for sale. Pedigrees 
penienn d. Young and old. Write for full particulars. 


L. H. FRANZEN, Box 123, Coleridge, Neb. 
ARGE., GROWTHY CHESTER 


4 WHITE spring boars for sale, carrying prize 
winning blood. F. H. SCHMADEKE, Clarksville, Ia. 








by Chicasaw Chief and Keep On Pride. 





CHESTER WHITES 


BOARS FOR SALE 


of March and April farrow and from prize-winning 
stock. Such sires as Sam B., Curley Chief, 
Medel Hero, Lowa Chief, Silver Mine and 
Silver King 2d are represented. Pigs are large 
and growthy. 


M. H. ROUNDS, Le Mars, lowa 


VALE’S CHESTERS 


A fine lot of early boar pigs now for sale from this 
old established herd. Can supply old customers with 
pigs not related, and with herd headers that will 
suit the discriminating breeder. 
B. RB. V. ALE, _Sonaparte, Iowa 





G. M. THOMPSON, INWOOD, IOWA 


Breeder of 
CHESTEK WHITES 
Herd headed by Sterling Chief, a prize winner at 
local shows, Fall and spring boars for sale. Can 
also spar Steerling Chief. 


LEFEBURE’S CHESTERS 


A choice lot of either sex 
or sale 











J. LEFEBURE, Fairfax, lowa 
( EK. €. and Chester White boars and gilts, bred 
« sows. Young stock a speciality. Mated, no 


akin. Prolific, large kind. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 


FRED RUEBUSH, Scicta, Illinois. 
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AUCTION Sams. 





J. R. THOMPSON, Live Stock Auctioneer 


MERRILL, 


———— — —  eeee—eeeeeEeeEeEeEeaEeaEeEeEeeseaesesesas_ass+ 


IOWA 





LEON A. SHEPARD, 


Pure Bred Live Stock and Real Estate Auctioneer 


We solicit your patronage. 


R. 1, 


Reasonable terms. 


MANNING, IOWA 





Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 

all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 

text books free, written by instructors. 

Next Term Jan. 6th, Kansas City, Mo. 
V. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 


H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 


Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor in 
Miissouri Auction Schoo], largest and best in the 
world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


__ MARYVILLE, MO. 


Oliver S. Johnson 


TIPTON, LOWA 


Farm and Live Stock Auctioneer 








Sold 105 saies from Sept. Ist to March 1st—8575,000.00. 





BE INDEPENDENT 


You can ff you LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
at The World’s Greatest School. Winter term 
opens Dec. 9th, following International Stock 
Show. Tuition includes four days’ free admis- 
sion tothe show. Write for free catalog. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 














C. C. Evans, Auctioneer 


and breeder of high class 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE 


Sales of this breed aspecialty; 
ducted in a most satisfactory 
successful experience. 
and dates. Address 
Cc. C. EVANS, 


also farm sales con- 
: manner. Ten years 
Write for other particulars 


North English, lowa 








herds. 
dvancer, Crimson 


onder! Am. Dams 
are are mostly | 


descendants of Prince of Colonels, 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


of fall and spring farrow:; 
are good, rugged, high backed, good footed hogs. 


ling and 3 of the fall boars are suitable for use in good pure bred 
Our stuff has not been crowded. but is in good, vigorous condition. 





12 fall boars and an April yearling that 
The April year- 


Sires: Prince The Col., 


A. L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, lowa 








‘RIVERSIDE HERD 


ribbons at Huron this year. 
Model 20th 97069, Jumbo Jim 2d 79491 an 
at the state fair for the past three years gladly sent upo 
KR. J. WEILAND-WM. GORDON. 


Boars to offer of both fall and spring farrow—among them 1912 state fair prize winners. 
Herd headed by the first prize boars, 


DUROC JERSEYS 


In all we won 18 
Crimson Chief 79769. Golden 
d Protection Col. Ist 97039. Our show record 
nrequest. Bred sow sale Feb. 12th. 
Canistota, South Dakota 





DUROC JERSEYS 


TEN GOOD FALL BOARS 


by Golden Model 224 and out of Proud Advance 
and C. H.’s Special dams. Also the top boars from 
100 March and April pigs by Golden Model 22d, Model 
A, Model Chief 7th, Frankford K, Cherokee Muncie 
and Model C. Big, growthy pigs in moderate flesh. 


A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, lowa 


BALMATS’ DUROCS 


We are now offering the best of our 1912 crop of 
March and April boars. We feel sure that a number 
of them would have been strong candidates at the 
state fairs had they been fleshed. They have as good 
lines, bone, length and character as any we have ever 
raised. Chief Select Jr., Chief Select 24 
and Notcher Chief are the main sires. 


BALMAT & SON, Mason City, lowa 





Duroc Jersey Gilts For Sale 


that are first class in every respect. They are the 
get of C. J.’s Chief and Model Chief's Last and they 
will be bred to Chief Select Jr., B. & S. Golden Model 
and ason of Mode! Chief2d. Have also one top 
spring boar to offer—weight 240 lbs. Our herd 
won 36 prizes at the Mason City and Waverly fairs 
his fall. 16 firsts, 9 seconds, 7 championships. 





OTTO POUND, VAIL, IOWA 





C. J. SWALE, Sumner, lowa 


Janssen & Son’s Durocs 


Thirty-five good, thrifty February and March 
boars, one fall boar. They are by Janssen’s Chief, 
Crimson Hing, Gold N etand Crescent 
Col. and out of dams by the champions, Golden 
Model Jr., Crimson Wonder Ao 
Advance Pride, Our Challenge and bie 
Select. Moderate prices to move them. 


Chester White Pigs 


of prize-winning blood for sale. Choice ones, sired 
i A good many 
in herd closely related to our grand champion sow, 


R. J, Hadley, Grinnell, lows slowa 


Breeder of 


DUROC JERSEYS A 
ANGUS CATTLE sad 


Boars for sale, most of them sire 


dt , 
Crimson Wonder by the champion ¢ ny Fe As 





c rimson W 
Lenora 3d, winner at Des Moines this year. Write Again. A few by Model Chief 20th and onder 
for particulars, or call on us. Also Angus bulls for sale. 

Addrecs as above, mentioning this paper, 
BARR & RAE, Ames, lowa 


CLYDE H. SMITH, RICEVILLE Ih 


Boars for sale—Duroe  Merse s. 


All lar 
of early spring farrow and sired mostly re + ant 
Select 121138. Positively nothing shipped ping 
cept first class stock. We solicit your patronage. 





DUROC JERSEYS _ 


Kildee wants to sell you a Duroc Jersey boar. 
Why? Because he has a lot more than he needs. 
They are the Chief Select kind and the prices are 
strictly in keeping with the merits of the boars. 
J. A. KILDEE, Osage, lowa. 


Duroc Herd Headers 


Several extra good fall boars. sired by JJ, 
by a show son of Ohio Chief. 
choicest breeding. 

Le L. WOODS, 





A.’s Chief, 
Choice spring boars of 


Grinnell, |, tows 


Duroc Jerseys 


Large, heavy boned spring boars to offer—good 
ones. Prices, 825.00 to $30.00 each. The most popular 
prize winning blood lines represented. 
JOHN ROSKAMP, Kanawha, Iowa 


Gold Dust Herd Durocs 


If you want a good gilt, bred or open, a tried sow, 
yearling or aves 5 boars, write 
J. BRADSHAW 
Bold Knob india. Fillmore, Il. 


King of Cols. Again 80267 Now For Sale 


An 800 lb. boar with great quality and am Al 
breeder. Also 20 good spring boars at farmers’ 
prices. A few good herd headers among them. 


A. J. DEYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Am now offering my herd boar, Regulus 105987, 
for sale at 875. A grand good boar and asure bre eder, 
Also good growtbhy March and April boars and a few of 
fall farrow. Choicest breeding. Prices conservative. 
W. IT. JACQUES, Galva, lowa 


DUROG JERSEYS 


120 March and April pigs. 15 fall boars; all good 
growing stuff. Herd boar and main sire, Suther. 
land 103159; a daughter of Missouri Mode! Top 
has litter by Challenge. If needing a boar, would be 
pleased to hear from you. Wm. Taylor, Ireton, lowa. 


’ Large, growthby boars for 
WALDEN’S DUROCS fii: fend! Sires Wal, 
den’s Pride, Expansion Col.. Col. Beaut. 
Few by Col. Scott Jr., Choice Advancer, King of Cols. 
Again, Regulus and Crimson Sol. We cater to the 
big type and can show more quality than most 
herds, C. E. WALDEN, Wasbta, lowa. 


Duroc Jerseys 


Spring boars for sale, weighing up to 200 pounds. 
Also 2-year-old herd boar, Cherry Boy 123901, 
the sire of most of pigs. Extra strong in back and 
feet. Priced to sell. A. E. ROBERTS, Bristow. la. 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


Well enough bred for breeders—cheap enough for 
farmers. Spring boars sired by a son of Royal Heir; 
fall boars sired by Model Chief Gold. Call or write. 


J, W. TROY & BROS., Rose Hill, lowa 


 . DUROCS—Leading strains of the 

most prolific, bred from mature sows. Boars 
ready for service at reasonable prices. R. W. PUGH, 
Williamsburg, Iowa. 
































HAMPSHIRES. 


SUMMIT FARM HAMPSHIRES 


We reserved from our sale 10 
| spring boars forbreeders who 
were not yet ready to buy. 
Have a few gilts and some 
tried yearling and older sows 
which we will breed to order and sel! at very 
ag prices. Write us or call and see 
‘arm adjoins city limits. 
MAXWELL & SPANGLES. Creston. Ja. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Fifty February pigs, 100 March and April pigs. 
Can fit you out with a boar that will please you. 
Prize-winning blood represented. 


F. 0. PETERSON, Galva, Itfa Co., lowa 
25 Hampshire Boars 


of March, April and May farrow, for sale. Sired by 
the following prize-winning boars: Iowa Model, 
Wonderful and Queen’s Col. Plenty of size 
and quality. Prices right. 
R. J. BOLES, 














Alta, Iowa 


Hampshire Hogs 


Pigs of March and April farrow, of both sexes, for 
sale. Sired by Argument 3741, a prize-winning hog. 


T. C. TANNER & SONS, Palo, lowa 


Full Blooded Cattle and Horses Weated! 


(She stuff preferred) in exchange for a nice, smooth 
quarter section of land near W gu Sask., and also 
a nice quarter near Plankington, S. D., all tillable, 
but no improvements. 














C. 3. JANSSEN & SON, Meservey, lowa 


J.P. MURRAY, 


Cedar Rapids, lows 
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-WALLACES’ FARMER 
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je LED DURHAM SALE 
'S§ POL 
YOAKAM'® ECEMBER 12TH. : 


good offering of double standard 


a Durhams (hornliess  Short-horns) 
tr be svld by M. Yoakam, December 12th, 
Ww" scale to be heid at his farm, iocated 
thenin a mile of Webster, Keokuk county, 
Wa. The offering numbers forty-four 
lowe eleven of which are buils. A num- 
sage Seotch families are represented, 
oe all are well bred. Mr. Yoakam has 
eae using a good «class of herd bulls, 
Seong them being Lord Craven, bred by 
eH Miller, and sired by Golden Gaunt- 
a 1 e by Golden Lord. He also used 
Lord Manley, another Miller bred bull, 
and before that he used the well-known 
show pull, Stiliwater Diamond, winner of 


t the lowa and Nebraska state fairs. 


first 4 , wad =A 
He also used the show bull, Prince Charm- 
ing. of the Charming Rose family. At 


t he is using White Gauntlet X 8693, 
ndid breeding bull, of excellent qual- 


i, by Prince Charming. The grand- 
dam is Roan Lady, by Victor Baron, and 
next comes Roan Beauty, by Imp. Master 
of the Mint, the imported cow being Lady 
vyimere, by Knight of Knowlmere 2d. 
Mr. Yoakam is selling a fine lot of cows 
and heifers bred to White Gauntlet, whose 
calves are showing up fine. The cows, and 
all the heifers o:d enough, have raised 
calves the past year, and are in good 
preeding conditicn. Two of the cows, Lady 
Superior and Lady Maple, are from J. H. 
Miller's herd, and the first named was in 
the Miller show herd at the St. Louis Ex- 
position, where she won first. Mr. Yoak- 
am is keeping her daughters in the herd. 
She descends from Imp. Lady of the Mea- 
dow, by Chancellor, and there are several 
of this family in the sale. There are sev- 
eral of the Easterday family in the vuffer- 
ing, also, one of them being an extra good 
big two-year-old heifer, with nine Polled 
crosses. Among other attractions are 
Polled Craven, a strong, good-backed four- 
year-old of the Cruickshank Broadhooks 
family. Her sire is Lord Craven, and her 
dam is Crown Princess 4th, by an import- 
ed sire and out of an imported dam. Roan 
Jane, also by Lord Craven, is one of the 
best individuals in the sale. She is a 
four-year-cld red roan, of fine type— 
blocky, with a fine head, and of fine qual- 
ity. Her half sister, Lady Fern, is a!so 
a fine cow. Of the eleven bulls in the of- 
fering, five belong to Scotch famities, and 
among the number are two or three around 
two years old, and the rest are younger. 
Among the most promising herd headers 
is a Mysie yearling, sired by White 
Gauntlet, and out of Queen Mysie, ‘who 
was in Mr. Yoakam’s show herd of sev- 
eral years ago, and won first at two 
state fairs. Another called Secret Prince 
is out of a good mi’k cow, and the grand- 
dam was a good milker also. This bull 
shows gocd feeding quality, and is now 
about two years old. Golden Cupbearer, 
of the Cruickshank Butterfly family, and 





Golden Banff, of the Sectch Sweetbrier: 
fami'vy, and another of the Broadhooks 
family, are some of the best bred, and 


among the most attractive. Some mcre 
particulars will be given next week, when 
the catalogue is at hand. Write for it, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. See an- 
nouncement e’sewhere in this issue. 


CORSA SELLS PERCHERONS DECEM- 
BER 10TH. 

The Tuesday following the Internation- 
al show, W. S. Corsa will sell forty head 
of high-class Percherons at Gregory 
Farm, near White Hall, Il. The five 
young stallions and five fillies sired by the 
champion Carnot 66666 make the offering 
especially attractive and cne werth going 
miles to see. It is a practical and force- 
ful object lesson for the American farmer 
and prospective breeder. That Mr. Corsa 
has attained great success as a producer 
of high-class Percherons is a fact now 
thoroughly established. The produce of 
Carnot measures up to ali expectations, 
and predictions, and places Mr. Corsa in 
the very fore front among the best Amer- 
ican breeders. This offering dces him 
great honor, as it proves him a progress- 
ive builder of the best in American Per- 
cherons. In listing his very best young 
stallions and fillies, he does the breed 
great service, and also freely gives the 
public an unusual opportunity to obtain 
most valuable seed stock. In addition, he 
is listing ten head of good imported 
mares that have been broken to harness 
and they also have raised colts, so if you 
buy one of these little risk is taken while 
they are not highly fitted they are in good, 
useful condition. If you want good Per- 
cherons, arrange to attend the sale. A 
er by postal will bring you a cata- 
ogue, 

THE CONVERSE SHORT-HORN SALE. 

Good individuals, choicely bred, and a 
lot of them, will briefly describe the clos- 
ing out sale of Short-horns, to be held by 
Mr. F. W. Converseo, ff Estherville, Iowa, 
December 5th and 6th. Too many good 
cattle in one auction is not conducive to 
best prices, and for that reason Mr. Con- 
verse does not expect to realize on his 
cattle what they are worth. Without ques- 
tion, those who attend this sale will profit 
largely if they are buyers. The herd is 
one of the largest and best we know of, 
built up from its natural increase. Just 
to illustrate how this herd has been pro- 
ducing, we call attention to the cow Glos- 
ter’s Fawsley, in this sale, a nine-year-old 
by Gloster’s Victor, and whose following 
sires for a number of generations were 
good Scotch bulls. She dropped her first 
calf on the farm in May, 1906. She and 
her female progeny in this sale number 
thirteen head. A very attractive feature 
of this herd is the similarity of type. One 
needs to be very careful to not get be- 
fuddied in attempting to select a certain 
number. He is mighty apt to select the 
same animal two or three times, so uni- 
form are the cows. To be present at this 
sale will be an advantage to the man 
wanting several head. It will be an easy 
matter to retain a uniform type by found- 
ing a herd from this auction, and then 
using the same care in selecting a bull 
that has been practiced in selecting bulls 
to use in this herd. The center of attrac- 
tion in bulls in this sale will be Marshall 
Anoka. To the man wanting a bull with 
extreme size, show form, and with a ped- 
igree that carries with it prestige, we rec- 





ommend Marshall Anoka. And with more 
than forty young bulls in the sale, it 
should be an easy matter to select a good 
one if a young bull is needed. Further- 
more, there is no question as to these 
cattle being sold. They will each and ev- 
ery one change ownership at some price. 
If you haven't already received the cata- 
logue, write for it without delay. The 
sale will be an event of no small impor- 
tance. The final announcement appears 
with this issue. 


TOOP AND OLDSEN’S SHORT-HORN 
SALE. 


On Monday, December 9th, Messrs. W. 
I. Toop, of Auburn, lowa, and C. A. Old- 
sen, of Wall Lake, Iowa, will sell, at Mr. 
Toop’s farm, near Auburn, thirty-eight 
head of real top-notch Short-horns. Mr. 
Toop consigns twenty-eight head, and 
nearly all are of his own breeding. He 
is selling his senior herd bull, Scottish 
President, one of the most remarkable 
bulls of his age for size, show form and 
breeding that has been listed for sale in 
a jong time. For a twenty-five-hundred 
pound bull he is a hard one to duplicate. 
Mr. Toop is retaining a string of his 
heifers that are a queenly lot. A number 
of his get are in the sale. Mr. Toop’s 
cows are the big, smooth, broad backed 
kind that reproduce their own likeness 
with marked regularity. The five young 
bulls are the thick, soggy kind, very tidy, 
and will be large. Mr. Oldsen sells six 
bulls and four females. The bulls include 
the good Scotch Ceremonious Lad, a roan 
of January, 1911 The attraction among 
his females will be Goiden Blossom 4th, 
by Duke of Oakland 2d; an Orange Flower 
bred by F. A. Edwards. She sells with 
cow calf at foot. Her daughter, Golden 
Lady, by Victor Archer, is in the sale, 
and is much like her dam. For right good 
eattle, cattle with size and symmetry of 
points, this sale has all in its favor. The 
catalogue should be freely asked for. Ad- 
dress for same either of the above named 
gentiemen. 


TRUMANS’ SHIRE MARE SALE. 

An offering of imported Shire mares at 
the Pioneer Stud Farm, Bushnell, IL, on 
Thursday, December 12th, should attract 
all of our readers who are interested in 
this great English draft breed. An an- 
nouncement from Trumans of their an- 
nual sale is assurance that valuable 
Shires will be listed. Each and every sale 
which they have held has helped to make 
this statement accepted as a reality. Their 
reputation for ‘‘the best in Shires’ is 
world-wide, and has been earned by con- 
stant intelligent effort and honesty of 
purpose, with unlimited loyalty for the 
breed. Its promotion and extension has 
been the life work of father and sons. 
They have a right to feel proud of their 
success. The father, in England, has 
spent almost a lifetime in his chosen field 
of labor. He enjoys thinking and feeling 
that he is doing a great service and kind- 
ness for the American farmer and breeder 
when he carefully selects the very best 
brood mares in KIingland and ships them 
to their very doors for their profit and 
use. Few men have had longer years of 
experience in the Shire horse business, 
and few know a good one quicker. To 
distribute over a wide area in the United 
States the best Shire mares has been his 
purpose. He buys the best, regardless of 
price, and buyers of America have the op- 
portunity to take advantage of his experi- 
ence in this coming sale. The catalogue 
shows the entire offering to be young, in 
ages from two to seven years old, and in 
colors they are bays, brown, blacks, grays 
and chestnuts, and are very typical brood 
mares of the breed, that will please crit- 
ical buyers. A good brood mare is always 
a good investment, and the Shire mare in- 
variably makes good. If you want the 
best in Shires, attend the Truman sale, 
December 12th. 


DREY’S CLOSING OUT SALE. 

Again, and for the last time, our read- 
ers are reminded of the closing out sale 
of Short-horns to be held by Mr. W. J. 
Drey, at Nemaha, Iowa, December 5th. 
Mr. Drey has rented his farm, and every- 
thing will be sold. Besides the cattle, 
there will be one Shire stallion of the 
size and character that those in search 
of a good horse would do well to look 
after. Good stallions will be bought much 
cheaper now than towards spring, from 
present indications. Ten or a dozen bulls 
will supply those wanting to improve their 
farm stock. The fifty females are the 
general purpose sort that are dependable. 
The foundation was purchased from well- 
known herds years ago, and has grown to 
its present size under Mr. Drey’s super- 
vision. A number of good Scotch families 
are represented, sired by such bulls as 
Scottish Abiquill, War Minister, Manor 
Lad, and the present herd bull, Butterfly 
Prince. The offering will be sold carry- 
ing the right amount of flesh to insure 
their continuance in regularity of breed- 
ing. They are the beef kind, the milk 
kind, the kind that always pays out when 
eared for. If looking for the business 
Short-horn, be at Nemaha next Wednes- 
day. The farm can be reached also from 
carly, it being about midway between the 
two towns. Look up the advertisement 
in this issue. 


THE INTERNATIONAL. LIVE STOCK 
SHOW CATTLE SALES. 

The public sales of Short-horn, Here- 
ford and Aberdeen Angus cattle at the 
International next week will afford a rare 
opportunity for the selection of herd bulls 
and the very best class of females. The 
initial sale is the Short-horn sale of fifty 
head, on Tuesday, December 3d. A care- 
ful study of the catalogue reveals the 
richest kind of. breeding, and we have 
been assured that it is one of the best 
individual offerings that has ever been 
sold at the International. Those who at- 
tend this sale will be more than pleased 
with the offering provided. The fifty head 
of Herefords to be sold on Wednesday, 
December 4th are equally divided as to 
bulls and females, there being twenty-five 
of each. We have not seen the cata- 
logue of the sale, but we know that the 
best showmen and breeders are contrib- 
uting thereto, and that the offering will 
be of the choicest kind. It will afford an 
opportunity for the selection of a herd 





bull or for the selection of females that 
can hardly be duplicated this season. The 
Angus sale is to be held December 5th, 
and sixty-five head will be offered, forty 
females and twenty-five bulls. Particu- 
lars have already been given concerning 
this excellent offering, and we urge our 
readers to attend all three sales. The 
prices at the International sales have al- 
ways been very modest, and we believe 
our readers will buy worth the money 
on this occasion. Remember the dates. 


W. A. HALE’S NEW PERCHERON IM- 
PORTATION. 


A Wallaces’ Farmer representative had 
the pleasure last week of inspecting the 
new importation of Percheron stallions 
and mares that Mr. W. A. Hale, of Ana- 
mosa, Iowa, recently got from France. He 
personally selected these horses, and the 
visitor is at once favorably impressed with 
the good class of stallions and mares Mr. 
Hale has in his barns and pastures. He 
selected a good lot in France, and he has 
been breeding a good class. Mr. Hale 
has over a quarter of a century’s experi- 
ence in the horse and cattle business, and 
he is one of the most practicable, reliable 
men in the business. Two things will ap- 
peal to the prospective buyer who visits 
Mr. Hale; one is the good horses, and the 
other is that they will get a square deal. 
Mr. Hale says he bought his imported 
horses right, and will sell them right. He 
now has forty-six head to select from, 
twenty of which are stailions and the rest 
mares and fillies. The stallions are of 
different ages and colors, from five years 
old down. The buyer looking for good, 
big, clean-limbed, heavy-boned ones will 
find thein here. The twenty-six mares in- 
clude some extra good ones that were bred 
on the farm, as well as good ones from 
France. One of the best home-bred fil- 
lies is out of a good, big imported mare. 
Mr. Hale also has some splendid young 
home-bred stallions. If interested, make 
him a visit. See announcement elsewhere 
in this issue, and write for particulars, 
mentioning Walaces’ Farmer when writ- 
ing. 

POLAND CHINA BOARS OFFERED. 

Mr. Frank Rainier, of Logan, Iowa, pro- 
prietor of Elk Grove herd and flock of 
Poland Chinas and Shropshires, is offer- 
ing elsewhere in this issue boars that are 
immune to the dread disease of cholera. 
Mr. Rainier owns a half interest in the 
very noted boar, Chief Price Again, and 
he also owns a boar considered by one of 
lowa’s best judges as being fully his 
equa.; this boar is Monarch Chief. Mon- 
arch Chief has for grand sires Chief Te- 
cumseh 38d and Chief lrice. He is a boar 
whose get is must impressive. One of his 
sons being offered, an April pig, weighs 
right at the 250-pound notch, is very 
lengthy, good all around, and in just good 
breeding condition. A number of others 
are by Monarch Chief also. Other spring 
boars are by Long Chief, considered by 
Mr. Rainier as being the best son of Chief 
Price Again sired last year. We saw this 
boar and know that he was a good one, 
Long Chief was one that died with the 
choiera. le is the sire of a number of 
the spring boars that are being offered. 
The spring yearling being offered is 
Smooth Chief, and he traces to Chief 
Price, Big Orange, Columbia Chief 2d, and 
Longfellow 2d. Mr. Rainier thinks well 
enough of this boar to have used him on 
his herd. One well-known breeder se- 
lected Smooth Chief as a better boar than 
Long Chief, above referred to. There are 
three fall yearling boars not quite so large 
as Smooth Chief, but they are uniform in 
size and build and have no serious defects. 
It should be an easy matter to find a suit- 
able bear in this herd. No chances to take 
as to disease, and it is good stock being 
offered. Write Mr. Rainier for any de- 
sired information regarding his boars, and 
when writing, kindiy mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


RED POLLED CATTLE SALE 
DECEMBER 11TH. 

Red Polled cattle and Duroc Jersey hogs 
will be sold at public aucticn Wednesday, 
December 11th, by J. W. Novak, of Ma- 
rion, lowa. Mr. Novak has so!d his farm, 
and is making this a closing out sale. He 
has good herds of both cattle and hogs, 
and the sale should interest our readers 
looking for good Red Pollted cattie or Duroc 
Jersey hogs. The Red Polled cattle offer- 
ing numbers thirty-nine head, comprising 
a gocd lot of cows that have raised calves 
this year, and a nice lot of heifers, a num- 
ber of them bred for their first calves. 
Also five bulls—the herd bull, Luna Lad 
11th, a son of the show bull Dafter, and 
four young bul!s. Two of the young bulls 
are by Luna Lad, one of them called Lad’s 
Boy, being a very fine, large yearling. In 
starting his herd Mr. Novak got his foun- 
dation stock largely from the Henderson 
and McTavish herds. Twenty head of the 
offering were bred by these well known 
Red Polled breeders. The offering a!so in- 
cludes several head from the good herd of 
Myron Schenck, and the rest are bred by 
Mr. Novak. The herd bull is a March 
two-year-old, and his sire and dam are 
both show animals, his dam being the Arp 
show cow, Leola, who won second prize 
and a certificate of merit in the dairy con- 
test with 8,803 pounds of milk and 487.43 
pounds of butter in ten months. She was 
also in the show herd at the International 
during this test. Among the heifers in the 
sale is the two-year-old Radium, who is a 
full sister to the show bull Midnight, who 
won first repeatedly at state fairs and the 
International, winning first and reserve 
championship at the International. The 
offering includes seven half sisters of this 
heifer, six of them two-year-olds and one 
a three-year-old. The cattle are in nice 
breeding condition, and should not fail to 
interest buyers. The Duroc Jersey offer- 
ing numbers forty head, two boars, and 
the rest sows. The boars include Novak’s 
Defender, a March pig sired by Wilson’s 
Defender, and out of a daughter of Tip 
Top Wonder. The other boar is Dickey’s 
Best, a March pig sired by Royal Col. by 
Freed’s Col., and out of Mauretta 2d by 
Palo Alto Col. These were both selected 
for this herd because they were good ones. 
The first named is a prize winner. The 
sows are of different ages, and include 
several mature sows with litters. The 
catalogue gives the breeding and other 








particulars, and will be sent upon appli- 
cation. Write for it, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer. See announcement elsewhere in 
this issue. 


ENSIGN’S PERCHERON SALE. 


For _ breeding stock in big drafters at- 
tend S. A. Ensign’s closing out Percheron 
sale at Cleghorn, la., December 11th. He 
is selling mares of the two thousand and 
twenty-two hundred pound kind, import- 
ed mares, show mares, they are. They 
were selected by Mr. Ensign as being best 
suited on which to found a highclass stud, 
and not for speculation. The original pur- 
chase, together with the added increase 
by the use of such stallions as Imp. Bar- 
hum, an International winner, and others 
that were prize winners in France, brings 
before the public a rare lot to pick from 
The lowa farmer could never betier af- 
ford to plant a pair of mares on his farm 
of the type Mr. Ensign is selling than 
now. They do his farm work and raise a 
colt at the same time. They will doe the 
same for others. Colts such as these mares 
have been raising are in demand every- 
where; and the fact that the nine import- 
ed mares are all bred to Imp. Barnum 
leaves no room for doubt as to the suc- 
cess of this mating. The increase from 
a pair of these mares wou!d soon be suf- 
ficient to operate one’s entire farm, and 
the stud colts would pay the original cost. 
The real big Percherons are becoming 
scarcer instead of more numerous. As a 
result, the big horse with quality is sell- 
ing higher now than ever. The dozen 
stallions in the sale are a trim lot of big, 
smooth colts, weighing up to a ton and 
more. They are a meritorious, clean- 
limbed lot. They we!l represent the type 
of horses that are needed in many locali- 
ties today to sire the big horse so much 
called for, and that can not be supplied. 
By all means, get Mr. Ensign’s catalogue 
at once if you haven't already dene so, 
and arrange to attend his sale. Read his 
half-page announcement in this issue. 


DUEA BROS.’ CLOSING OUT SHORT- 
HORN SALE. 


Thursday, December 12th, Messrs. Duea 
Bros., of Roland, lowa, will disperse their 
herd of Short-horns, consisting of forty 
head. Duea Bros. own one of the good 
herds in their section of the state. With 
few exceptions all are Scotch cattle. To 
dispose of this herd before the death of 
their father was not dreamed of. They 
have been adding to it choice specimens 
from leading herds, and gradually selling 
out from the under side, their aim being 
to eventually reach the topmost round in 
Short-horn production. They have in their 
herd such cows as Violet Blossom 5th, by 
Prince Robin; she sells with pair of twin 
cow calves by the herd bul!, Merry Dale. 
Arabella, a Dryden bred cow got by Imp. 
Scottish Minstrel, and her yearling daugh- 
ter by Young Nonpareil. Princess of Bach 
Grove, by New Year's Day; Gienview Sal- 
ly, by Fairy Knight, and a number of oth- 
ers of same smooth sort. Duea Bros. have 
paid particular attention to herd bulls, 
and by so doing have been instrumental 
in preducing a let cf good young things. 
A number of these are by Reyal Victor, a 
son cf Mr. Reece's well-known Royal 
Knight, by Imp. Red Knight. The calves 
are main:y by Lavender Gioster, a mass- 
ive roan of good form and a ha!f-brother 
to Prince Imperial. The present herd 
bull, and the one the cows are bred to, 
is Merry Dale, one of the real choice sons 
of the champion sire, Avondale, and out 
of Imp. Matrimony, by Merry Mason. 
Messrs. Duea tock considerable time in 
locking for a suitable bull before buying 
Merry Dale. He is a tried sire and a bull 
that from his general make-up impresses 
one most favorably as a stock buil. Few 
as desirab'e bulls are being offered, Ask 
Messrs. Duea to mail you a catalogue at 
once. See announcement in this issue. 


SELF-RISING BUCKWHEAT FLOUR, 


It is possible to have buckwheat cakes 
on short notice with Northern Light se/f- 
rising buckwheat flour. The old way was 
to fix the batter at night, and Jet it rise 
for the morning’s use, but with Northern 
Light buckwheat flour, all you need to do 
is to stir up the batter when you want it, 
as it is seif-rising. It is the product ef 
the Northern Light Milling Co., Owatonna, 
Minn., and they cffer to send one 25-cent 
carton of Northern Light buckwheat flour, 
with the understanding that it is to be 
paid for if found satisfactory, and if not, 
you do not owe them a cent. They have 
fixed up a coupon to be filled out and fer- 
warded to them, the coupon giving a blank 
for your name and address, and also for 
the name and address of your grocer, and 
they hope to have a good many of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers take advantage of 
their offer. 


AN ELECTRIC STARTING FARM 
ENGINE 


rasoline engines for farm use equipped 
with electric starting device are the 
Woodpecker, made by the Middletown 
Machine Co., 1415 First St., Middletown, 
Ohio. They tell about it in an advertis 
ment on page 1684, and they want Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers to send for the very 
interesting literature they have issued 
telling about the electric starter, and also 
the other desirable features of Wood- 
pecker gasoline engines, which are the re- 
sult of a good many years of experience 
in manufacturing. The Middietown Ma- 
chine Co. have great confidence in their 
engine, and they will be glad to arrange 
with any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer to 
try a Woodpecker engine for thirty days 
free, as they are confident that it will 
give service which will give it a place on 
the farm right along. Be sure to look up 
their advertisement, and when writing 
them, mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Chester White boar pigs are advertised 
for sale by F. Bollman, of Wall Lake, Ia., 
in this issue. Mr. Bollman advises us 
that his pigs are in good, healthy condi- 
tion, and that they are good ones. He 
will be pleased to receive mail orders 
from Wallaces’ Farmer readers, or, better 
still, would be giad to have them come 
and see the pigs and make their own se- 
lection. Note his advertisement in this 
issue. Mr. Bollman’s prices are $20 and 
$25 each, 
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POLASD- CHINAS. 
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Oakwood Herd Big Polands 


selected fall boars and the best from 80 

Shan ieioelt a> aller Chief stock boar, Por- 

to rs Madley Expansion. Two top spring boars 
are full brothers to Long Porter; two others, equally 


as good, are full brothers in blood. One extra choice 
spring boar is out of the dam of Porter's Hadley 
Expansion and sired by Model Chief 1858s A few 
others are by Oakwood Pawnee 185885. Our motto: 


ap xd hogs. Visit the herd if possible 
° PORTER, =, Sagie Grove. sows 


CROW’S POLAND-CHINAS 


We Have Never Raised a More Uniform 
Lot of Good, Stretchy, Symmetrical Boars 
than those we have this year. They are from a 
chain of sires whose type we have been striving to 
perfect, viz. Big Surprise. Crow’s Kind, 
Hadley Expansion, Up-To-Date, Crow's 
Model, Crow's Lad. Write us or come and see 
= berd 
. J. CROW, 


Cahill | Bros.’ Big Polands 


Eight very smooth, lengthy Sept. boars to offer, sired 
by 2a 151743 and out of dams by 
bo, Big Surprise and others of 
similar breeding—the making of the real big ones 
and sultable for heading pure herds. A number of 
spring boars of same breeding are being offered. They 
will not disappoint you. Also two pure Scotch Short- 
horn bulls for sale, Feb. and March yearlings; one a 
full brother to Hampton's King: both good. 

CAHILL BROS., Cartersville, Iowa 


TILLINGHAST’S BIG POLANDS 


JUST A WORD ABOUT POLAND-CHINAS 


If they are going to be profitable they must grow 
good sized frames and have a flesh carrying capacity. 
Mastodon Wonder has proved to be a sire of 
that class of hogs. Early spring boars for sale by 
Mastodon Wonder and others in his class. We 
breed them to sell. Let us tel] you more about them. 


SAMUEL TILL'NGHAST, Peterson, lowa 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Spring boars allsold. We 
are now offering 25 1912 fall 
boars as fine anything we 
ever raised; sired by HMi.*s 
Defender and out of the 
s0Ws that produced our 
prize winners at Sioux City 
this vear. ? 
HEN RY y BROS., Sheldon, 


Poland-China Boars 


Thirty head of February, 








Webb, low a 




















towa 


March and April farrow, 








sired by Prince Price 166121 and Big Lad 
177629 by Pawnee Lad. Their dams are of Mouw, 
Miller and Crow breeding. They are large. long and 
heavy boned, with good arched backs, wide heads, 
e all down and up wellon their feet. We ship 
on oii al and guarantee satisfaction. Call or 
write 
DeLONG, 


3. FE. Bristow, iowa 


CHOLERA IMMUNE 


BIG TYPE POLAND | 


BOARS FOR SALE 




















All ages from two-year-o id herd boar to wea ng 
pigs All priced to sell qu Write for prices and 
description. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
M. P. HANCHER, Roife, Pocahontas Co., lowa 
POLAND- CHINA BOARS 2),)'<.-"o0r fai! ana 
wint YT “ T for sa 
Among them are anumber of herd headers that ca 
bone, quality and size and such retiable blood 
as Standard Tec smooth Wonder 2 i. Wor 
Chief P ji.ete. Also a few spring Hr 
J. Dawley, Charles City, lowa 
Poland-China Bred Gilts 
to offer, also a few fall giltsand spring yearlings that 
are tried breed They are natura! fiesh car rs of 
the medium tyy and as heavy as the so-called big 
type. Good hogs at moderate prices. A. J. BROWER, 
Morningside, Sioux City, lowa. Farm 4 blocks from street car line. 
] IG. LONG POLAND-CHINA BOARS 
of March farrow forsale. Sires, the 900-lb. Long 


Columbia and © Wonder, and out of mature 
sows by Big St prise tack Wonder and 
Surprise M« bred same as above 
nonths. F. P. MENZIE, 


COLOSSO 2a 182899 





ly 


;ibs. at &n 





is the sire of nearly all my big type Poland-China 
boars that I am now offering. My boars have not 
been crowded They are good stretchy fellows, with 


best of backs and feet. w. T. 
Clay County. 


BOIS, 
Greenville, Iowa 


SNYDER & LEE, SAC CITY, IOWA 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA BOARS 





25 head to offer. Up-te-Date 2d, Longfellow 
and §. L.*s Expansion are their sires. Better 
and bige rer this year than ever. A letter or postal 


ng desired information. 

Cholera immune— 
pring boars forsale: fall boars strictly 
herd headers. Weight 300 Ibs. in thin flesh, Sires 
Golddust Wonder, Big Hadley 3d. Defender Again. 
Silver Creek Chief, Chief Price Again. Spring boars 
extra good in bone and quality. We guarantee de- 
scriptions. C. M. PEDERSON, Dunlap, lowa. 


5 . 
Henry’s Poland-Chinas 
25 head—1 Oct., 4 Dec. and 20 April boars to offer. 
Mostly H’s Defender by Dorr’s Defender and out of 
mature sows, They are an extra good. lengthy, heavy 
boned lot of pigs. Prices very reasonable quality 
considered. WILL A. HENRY, Marcus, Ia. 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


9 fall boars, $25 and $30 each 
20 spring boars. $20 and S25 each 
Sires: Jumbe Chief. Long Wonder, Bi 
Orange and Giant King. JNO. H. FITCH, 
Lake City, lowa. 


will or 
,OLAND-CHENAS: 
W fallands 











3( BIG BONED, growthy Poland-China 

bears and 30 gilts. From mature parents, 
best breeding. prolific litters—175 to 200 Ibs. Two 
Short-horn bulls.13 months old. Pleased buyers in 
twenty four states past twenty years and can please 
you. Write or call. P. 8.&8. BARR, Box W. F., 
R. 4, Davenport, lowa. 

















LEAVING THE FARM 


Selling the Short-horns 


60 HEAD OF THEM 
50 Cows and Heifers and (0 Bulls 


Nemaha, Sac Co., la., Thursday, Dec. 5 


Also one bay 4-year-old registered Shire stallion, weight a ton, bred by Sing- 
master & Sons—a sure foal getter and a royal good horse. 

The Short-horn herd was founded ten years ago by selections from the Mc- 
Cutchen, Walpole Bros., and P. D. Fuller herds. The sale includes a goodly 
number of Scotch cattle, among them being a dozen of the Abiquils, a few 
Violet Buds, Raspberrys and Minas; balance being mostly Young Marys and 

tose of Sharons. 

War Minister, Manor Lad, and my red 5-year-old herd bull, Butterfly Prince 
297422, are the main sires of the offering. The latter is included and is a 
worthy herd header. Every cow in the sale of breeding age, with one excep- 
tion, raised a calf the past season. 

You will find in this auction a proposition a of consideration if want- 
ing the business type of Short-horns. They are real money makers, and would 
not be for sale if I was not leaving the farm. aibdnane for catalog, 


W. J. DREY, Nemaha, Sac Co., lowa 


Farm between Nemaha and Early. 


Cols. J. F. Greene & Son, 
Auctioneers 




















McNUTT’S SHORT-HORN SALE 


SHELDON, IOWA, THURSDAY, DEC. 12 


50 HEAD 35 cows and heifers, 15 young bulls. If you want good, reli- 


4mi.south 
i. east of 








- able breeding stock in breeding condition, attend this sale. 
King Archer 301960, son of the great Ceremonious Archer, at head of herd. 
M. F. McNUTT, Sheldon, lowa 


J. A. BENSON, FRANK MYERS, Auctioneers 














POLAND-CHINAs, 


Pon 


High Class Herd 


of both fall and spring far- 
row. The best Big Type 
Poland-Chinas we @ 
have ever offered private-€ 
ly. Show boars among 
them. Sires—Price’s 
Giant, HKRuebel’s A 
Wonder, and the champion —— Again Pri 
ce, 


If looking for mon Classy com 


RUEBEL BR 
he avy hammed 


bs. Oc ctpoes 19, 


The heavy boned. broad backed. 

kind. Twenty of them averaged 150 } 
Sires—Date’s Jumbo 170007, Tec Lo 
feliow, S. L.’s Expansion and others « 7 
Dams by Giant Standard, Charles Tec., Kir ng D 
etc. $25 buys a first class pig. ude, 


A. L, MASON, Early, lowa 


Bertel Hansen, R. 2, Alta, lowa 


Breeder of Poland-Chinas 


Good thrifty boars to offer, sired by w onder 
Price, Young Fellow, Mastodon W. ¢ hief 
Longfellow, Blue Ribbon and Glynn € row 
Dams are of best breeding in the state. a. 
good two-year-old boar, good breeder, 
in the herd big type breeding. 
quick sales. 

Let me know your wants. 


BIG POLAND-CHINA 


BOARS 


50 toselectfrom. Write me. 


Cc. L. THUIRER 
FOSTORIA, IOWA 


50 Poland-China Boars 50 


15 Fall Yearlings, 35 Spring Boars at $25.00 each 


Quick sales is what I want. 
and as good as 
Glen 


Onn nn nn nnn nnn 









imilar, 





Also one 
Everything 
Moderate prices for 











These are big boars 
their breeding. Sires: (Chief 
Mead Porter 2d 170363, 

=z Lad 186897, Long Wonder 
181725, Youngfellow Jr. 186899 ani King 
Dodo 170361. 





Alta. lowa 








SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


ANIMAL'S NAME SIR DAM’S SIRE SECOND DAM’S SIRE 








Sk, Select Sultz a 348645....Carter’s Choice Goods 220910.. Narcissus Secret 120300 
Scottish Sultan...........0e- Select Sultan 348645....Gwendoline Lad 149009........ Contractor 114847 

Red, or red rvan. 
Young Archer, roan......... Scotiand’s Pride 247859. Anoka Archer 206604.......... Nonpariel 150830 
Gloster Beauregard, red Roan Gloster 308591....Strathearn Chief 117476 .. Duke of Beaver Creek 122398 
Choice Chief, dark red ..Choice Goods Jr. 266 .Golden I. ad 241083 




















Junior Lad, light red. 30565. ...Scotland’s Pride 247859... \.Strathallan Lad 164888 
Your choice 875 A few females for sale. Poland-¢ hina boar os for Sate: 25 to 240 eac h. 
CLARENCE M. HAYS. Rodman, Iowa 
POL coded: c reckctapecasicg 
Seren nar = i OOO 
10 spring boars by the first prize Des Moines hog. MABLE'’S 
WONDER. and by Chief Price Again, the show boar and sire of a cham- 
pion. These young boars are just such as 1 would like to see go to the bead of 
pure dred herds The ye lis class. They will be priced, however, where 
any farmer can afford t g fellows—ana good too. This ad. will not 





appear after this month. ldre 


R. W. HALFORD, 





in = B 





Manning, Carroll Co., lowa 





53 YEARS BREEDING BiG POLAND-CHINAS 


as it was possible. 
found 


I have always stuck as clo » the old original type 
Colosso Jr. Nothing more remote in big type breeding can be anywhere. Let me hear from you. 


J. S. OWENS, _ New Hampton, lowa 


JONES’ BIG POLAND-CHINAS 


Am offering spring boars by 














30 big, stretchy fall and winter boars for sale, sired by Miller's Tecumseh 117017. Orange Price 
179861 and Long Choice 172661. Long Choice by Choice and Mohawk Chief by Miller's Chief Price 
focsaie. Breeding strict 


Address 


ly big type. A. D. JONES, Dunlap, flowa 


BLAKE’S BIG TYPE POLANDS 


Big, stretchy, good boned spring pigs for sale, sired by Columbia Chief 3d and Smooth Wonder 2d Jr. 
Dams by Chief Price 2d. Smooth Wonder 2d, etc. Will also sell Columbia Chief 3d Jr. 167419, a big smooth 
October 3-year-old; and Smooth Wonder 2d Jr., a lengthy, heavy boned spring yearling. Both good breeders. 
R. KR. BLAKE, Dallas Center, lowa. 





Ferm 31 arm 3 miles les north of Waukee. Call or write. 





heads my herd of big type Poland-Chinas. Am 

— a pg 18 March boars thatare the best I have ever 

t is not often one finds the good high- 

backed kind with nice heads and ears and good “aren in the real big type. This we have, and 
besides we have the strong, straight legsand good feet. They 


are very large and growthy. If possible, come and see them. WM. CAREY, Fonda, lowa 


Two Great Poland-China Herd Boars for Sale 


Big Wonder by A Wonder 143421 and Chief Standard by K's Choice. 
farm to show. Weights. 800 and 700 pounds respectively. 
making of very large woh and a few spring boars. 

adel, J. KRAMER, Sioux County, 











Plenty of their get on 
Also a good number of good lengthy fall boars, the 





HOSPERS, IOWA 


JENSENS’ BIG TYPE POLANDS 


Fall boars all sold. We still have some extra good spring boars, all sired by Orange Jumbo, the 
second prize boar at Sioux City and a son of the noted Big Orange. W411! sell 30 spring gilts at attractive 
prices. All big, growthy ones. Also some extra good 1912 fall boars. Come and see us. 
JAS. JENSEN & SONS, 


GLASIER’S 
POLAND-GHINAS 


Herd boars, Longfellow’s Type 171331 and 
Big Kossuth 1841018. 24 selected big March 
boars to offer—all fine, thrifty fellows. A few would 
make excellent herd boars for those wanting big 
type and big breeding. 


J. M. GLASIER, 





Newell, Iowa 


Farver’s Goliath 169395 


The 915-pound hog at 30 months 
heads our herd of 


BIG POLAND-CHINAS 


March boars for sale weighing 250 lbs.—severel of 
them. Come and take a peep atthem. They look 
good tous. Also a number of August, 1912 boars by 
Farver's Goliath for sale at bargain prices. 

E. E. FARVER, Ocheyedan, lowa 


TOOP’S POLAND-CHINAS 


100 spring pigs raised. Good lengthy boars are now 
being offered, by Big Chief, a line bred Chief Price 
hog. Also7 fall boars by the same sire. Dams are 
of Tecumseh breeding. W.J]. TOOP, Auburn, lows. 





Algona, lowa 


Hanson’s Big Boned Polands 


of the Dorr-Mouw breeding. Fall and spring boars 
ready to ship. bigger and better than we have here. 
tofore raised. Spring boars are of March farrow. 
C.K. HANSON & SON, Nashua, lowa. 


















J. A. PENN, 
POLAND- 


Oak Glen Herd ESN aS 


Thirty toppy big type boars of March and April 
farrow for sale. The best and most uniform buncb 

we have ever raised. They are mostly sired by 
Tecumseh Longfellow 2d, 184513, winner of chamipion- 
ship at northern lowa’s leading fairs in 1912. and out 
of splendid big type dams. Also two good, stretchy 
fall yearling boars. Write for prices and descrip- 
tions. or come and see. 


W. S. AUSTiN, Dumont. Iowa 


POLAND.CHINAS 


Will offer either of my herd boars, 





Mastodon 





Wonder 165343 and Big Creek Chief 
181319. Also 4 fall boars and few of spring far- 
row. All big breeding and big. stretchy stuff. 


L. A. ROBINSON, Correctionville. lowa 


BIG TYPE POLAND BOARS 





Extra low prices on fall and spring boars. If you 
want your money's worth, write for prices and 
descriptions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

H. A. WOHL SDORF, Lawler. lowa 











Held Bros., Hinton, lowa 


BREEDERS POLAND-C HIN AS 
We have ten head of strong fal! yearling boars and 
same number of spring pigs. They are sired by Col. 
Thickset by Thickset 2d, Mondamin Master, Big De- 
fender and others. 


29 POLAND BOARS 


Extra good, big spring boars and 5 good fall boars. 
all by B’s Mastodon. We also offer 2 Short-horn and 
one Polled Durham bull, good ones. Come and see 
them, or write. Address 
W. H. BARR & SONS, 








Villisca. Iowa 


POLAND- CHINAS Have some good spring boars 


for sale sired by Bia W: 
DER 180955, he by A Wonder 143421 and out of dams b 
A Wonder 107353. Some by PRINCE VicToR 185279. 
Moderate prices. Will also sell Big WonpDeRr, a high 
class boar. Can't use him longer. 
A. VANDER PLOEG, Kanawha, Iowa 


POLAN D-CHINAS 


of the large, smooth type. A combination of the 
very best blood produced in Nebraska and Iowa. If 
in need of a good boar with size and finish, let me 
hear from you. 105 Feb., March and April pigs to 
select from. Jno. Den Beste, Maurice, Sioux Co., la. 


BOARS — POLAND -CHINAS— BOARS 


40 head that have not been picked over, weights 190 
to 240 los., $25 to 830 each, Lengthy, heavy boned, 
extra quality. More boar for the money than you 
think for. Also 50 spring gilts. 

GUSTAVE PUFAHL, Luana, Clayton County, Iowa. 


Poland-Ghina Boars 


Immune and Strictly Big Type 
Am offering splendid March boars and one herd 
boar. All were inoculated last June. Prices right. 
Write for breeding, etc. 
OWEN COTTINGHAM, 

















Trivoli, Illinois 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Herd established 20 years. Represents the leading 
Scotch families. Some choice females and bulls of 
serviceable ages for sale. It will be to your interest 
to see them and get our prices. F. A. MURRAY, 
Mazon, Grundy Co., Ill. 





AYRSHIRES. 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


forsale, both sexes. Two yearling bulls ready for im- 
mediate use. E. R. McConnell, Wellington, O., R. 4. 








Please mention this paper when writing 
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RT-HORN HERD HEAD- 
goTcH SCS FOR SALE. 

. readers interested | in buying a 
(ul rn herd header, of choice Scotch 
Sorte will be abie to make a good se- 
preedings the splendid herd owned by J. L. 
New Providence, lowa. His new 
® cement this week, on page 1702, 
x y mentions three of the six year- 
7 bulls he now has on hand, all 
we sired by Juno’s Heir, a show bull 
eece Dought at fhe International 
several years ago, at a Cost of 
previous to this Mr. Reece used 
night (by Mareh Knight), also an 
winner, for which he paid a 


ection 


Reet 
gpne 
epeciall 
Fy scotch 








iatepnationa 








; price as a calf. To follow these 
oe bulls he is now using Count May- 
§ dh a Scotih Marytiower, sired 
ag son of the noted Avon- 

“He is of the short legged, thick, 
h type, -ed 1. *clor, and his calves 





wing up fine. Of the bulls for sale, 
is one of the oidgest 2e~-d biggest. 
a handsome, straight aunec, good 
+ fellow, of attractive color—red 
and his dam has proven one of the 
profitable breeders Mr. Reece ever 
ned \j] her sons are heading herds, 
ever calves have always been good sell- 
Rteece had a chance to sel? this 
ta good price as a calf, but he was 
a good calf that Mr. Reece thought 
~ would like to keep him a while and 
ee him. The dam of. this Missie bull is 
ey raising a good pair of twins, which 
. her third pair of twins. The Cruick- 
rank Broadhooks bull Mr. Reece is offer- 
ing is an extra good one of ideal type, and 
sme at least may prefer him to either of 
», others. His dam is Imp.. Fair Duch- 
10 sold at W. D. Flatt’s Chicago 
- $1,550. As stated in the announce- 
the Cruickshank Lovely bull is of 
same good type as the Broadhooks 
but he is red instead of roan. Among 
the other bulls is a yearling from Oakland 
Nettie, one of the cows Mr. Reece bought 
at Dr. Biller’s dispersion sale. His sire is 
archer, by Collynie, and Oakland Nettie is 
a daughter of Whitehall Nettie, by White- 
hall Suitan. The calf is a red and much 
the type of his sire. Among the many 
good cows in the Reece herd is the noted 
imp. Craibstone Baroness, whose daughter 


Missit 








ase, Mr. 
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topped the John Rasmess sale last week, 
at $170. One of the best of the Count 
Mayilower bull calves Mr. Reece has is 
wt of a daughter of Imp. Craibstone 
Bareness. If you are interested in buying 
a geod Seotch Short-horn bull write or 
visit Mr. Reece, who is one of the most 
religb'e men in the business. His post- 

» address is New Providence, but his 





Hill, on the 
Union, on 


Lawn 
and 


ing points 
} hwestern railway, 
the M. & St. L. railway. 
AN INTERESTING FLOUR BOOKLET. 
Under the title of ‘‘Better Baking” the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., manufactures 


are 


of the well-known Occident guaranteed 
four, have issued a bouoklet with regard 
to their flour. They would like to place 
acopy of this booklet in the hands of 
every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer. They 
would like to arrange with our readers 


to get a sack of Occident flour from their 
grocers, as they are willing to accept the 
verdict of the flour user, if she will try 
Occ'dent flour. They c’aim that bread 
made from Occident flour keeps fresh and 


moist and retains its fine flavor longer 
than other bread, and that one of the 
main reasons for this is that Occident 
flour is cleaner than other flour. Ivery 
kernel of wheat is washed and scoured 
by special machinery, and put through 
puriiving processes. Especially selected 
wheat is also used for Occident flour, and 
every sack sold is guaranteed, The Rus- 
sel! Miller Milling Co, will be glad to send 
their booklet to Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers, and they request that those writing 
them mention the paper. 


MITCHELL AUTOMOBILES FOR 1913. 
\n interesting advertisement of Mitch- 


ell automobiles for 1913 will be found on 
page 1691. It tells about he six and sev- 
en ch stroke motor with which Mitch- 
ell S are equipped this vear. The 
seVen-passenger, sixty horse power, six- 
eyiinder car has four and one-fourth inch 
bor seven-inch stroke. There is like- 
Wise five-passenger six, with three and 
thr fourths by six-inch stroke; a five- 
passenger four with four and one-half 
int sore by seven-inch stroke, and a 
two-passenger four with the same sized 
engi: The Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co., 
of itacine, Wis., tell what this long stroke 
T-head motor means to the automobile 
user in this advertisement. and they urge 
Va es’ Farmer readers to read their 
ady isement carefully, and to write for 
the very attractive catalegue which they 
have issued. This catalogue goes into 
detai's with reference to Mitchell cars. 
The prices this year are $1,500, $1,850 and 
$2..°0. This includes electric starter and 
lighting systems, the two being independ- 
ent of each other, but both qperated from 
the driver’s seat. The Mitchell-Lewis 
Motor Co, want Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
to be sure to secure the handsome cata- 
logue they have issued, and they also 
give them a cordial invitation to call at 
their dealer’s and look the car itself over. 


The Sears Automobile Co., 923 Locust St., 


) Moines, Iowa, are Iowa agents, and 
they will be glad to have you visit them. 
They will likewise be glad to give you a 
demonstration of the car, as they believe 


you will be more than pleased therewith. 
The mention of Wallaces’ Farmer when 
asking for catalogue will be appreciated. 


EDISON PHONOGRAPHS. 
Several different styles of Edison phon- 
graphs are illustrated in the full-page 
advertisement of the Edison Phonograph 
Distributers, Babson Bros., of Dept. 9468 
Edison Block, Chicago, T'l., on our back 
page this week. Mr. F. K. Babson offers 
to send any new model Edison phono- 
srajh and your choice of all their Amberol 
records on an absolutely free loan, with 
the understanding that if the phonograph 
docs all that they claim, that you can 
buy it either at their liberal cash discount 
Price or on monthly payments. If it is 
not satisfactory, it can be returned to 
them. This in brief is their offer, and 
they will be glad to have you read their 
advertisement and to arrange to take ad- 
vantage thereof. They have provided a 








coupon in their advertisement, which they 
will be glad to have you use when sending 
for full information concerning their very 
liberal offer, or you can just drop them a 
postal card or letter request, mentioning 
Waliaces’ Farmer, and it will answer the 
same purpose. 

A public sale of registered and high- 
grade Guernsey cattle is announced by U. 
S. Grant for December 12th, at his farm, 
near Mason City, Ia. Write Mr. Grant for 
further particulars. 

Henry Lefebure, of Fairfax, Iowa, will 
have a carload or two of Belgians at the 
International Stock Show, at Chicago, 


next week, and will be glad to have our 
readers in attendance to cai! at his 
stalls. 


A public sale of Duroe Jersey bred sows 


is announced for January 24th, by A. J. & 
L. L. DeYoung, of Sheldon, Iowa. These 


gentlemen are wel! known as breeders of 
high-class Duroc Jerseys, and their of- 
fering will be of considerable interest. 
Watch the January issues for further par- 
ticulars. 

A Short-horn sale of fifty head, com- 
prisng thirty-five cows and heifers, and 
fifteen young bulls, is announced by M. 
F. McNutt, of She'don, Iowa, for Thurs- 
day, December 12th. Mr. McNutt calls 
particular attention to the fact that the 
young bulls in the sale are from cows of 
the dairy sort, selected with especial ref- 
erence to milk and beef, and he believes 
they will prove attractive to those desir- 
ing to buy a good young bull. Mr. MeNutt 
has bred Short-horns for a good many 
years, and his cffering should interest a 
good many of our readers. Full particu- 
lars with regard thereto can be had on 
request. Write him. 


Poland China boar pigs and three year- 
lings are advertised by L. S. Fisher & 
Sons, of Edgewood, Iowa, in this issue. 
Their pigs have invariably given good sat- 
isfaction, and they are confident that those 
who want to buy a boar of the growthy, 
heavy boned type will be more’ than 
pleased with those they offer. Note their 
advertisement in this issue. 


ADDITIONAL FIELD NOTES. 
THE RASMESS SHORT-HORN SALE. 
Short-horn breeders, farmers and neigh- 

bors assembied at the John Rasmess home, 
at Lake City, Iowa, November 209th, to 
participate in the sale of thirty-nine head 
of Short-horns. It was one of the good 
offerings which Mr. Rasmess has submit- 
ted to the public in his many years as a 





successful breeder, and they were_pre- 
sented in attractive form. Mr. Frank 
Tayne, of Lanesboro, purchased a quar- 


tet of the top females, among them being 
the pride of Mr. Rasmess’ farm, Baroness 
Gloster, which topped the offering at $470, 
and was considered to be bought well 
worth the money. Mr. Kilgour, of Illi- 
nois, took two of the Gardenia females and 
one of the Bonnie Belles, both of which 
have been favorite families with Mr. Ras- 
mess. The price for the three was $795. 
The young herd bull, Perfection Marshall, 
found a new home with Chas. Parson and 
W. C. Meyers, of Carroll, Iowa, at $359. 
Golden Prince, the eleven months’ Butter- 
fly son of Golden Lad, seemed more of a 
favorite. The bidding on him was forced 
to $400, and the buyer was C. A. Oldsen, 
of Wall Lake, Iowa. Golden Prince was 
especially well fitted, a thick, compact 
type, and just the age to make a fine ap- 
pearance. The sale was a very healthy 
one throughout. The demand was good, 
and the prices such as stimulate both the 


seller and the buyer. We list those sell- 
ing for $100 and over, without further 
comment. Colonels Geo. P. Bellows and 
“, T. Martin conducted the selling. 
FEMALES. 
Baroness Gloster, Oct., ’04; Frank 
Tayne, Lanesboro, Tow. 20 «sos «ss $470 
Lady Craibstone, Oct., ’07; Thomas 
eranton, Whenton, TM. onc cscsccces oT 
Knight's Bonnie, Feb., ’07 ‘and « 
calf); J. A. Kilgour, Sterling, Ill... 325 
Gladiola 2d, Sept., ’05; J. A. Rich- 
ardson, Wall Lake, [Iowa ......... 235 


Gladsome 4th, July, ’09 (and b. calf); 


Geo. Allen & Son, Lexington, Neb.. 370 
Gladness ith, June, ’08 (and b. calf) 
Be a EE ba citcaeawkc cases yous 250 
Roan Gladness Apr., ’0 E. R. ‘Sil- 
eR: ee 160 
Gladness 2d, Mar., '06; J. A. Kilgour 220 
3Zeaver Creek Mysie ith, July, ’03: 
PR “DERE. 6 oc cia aisrcehwek ¢.0.8acace - oe 
Victoria Lady, Apr., ’04 (and ec. calf): 
Homer Duea, Roland, lowa ....... 325 
Victoria, Apr., °09: Frank Tayne.... 295 
Cumberland Patience, July, ’10; W. C. 
Meyers; Carroll, 10WG. ..6.s<eccuwcce 155 
Young Patience, Oct., ’11; Chris Pe- 
terpom, Deyton, IOWS ..6sccccasses 105 
toan Butterfly 2d, Dec., ’05 (and b. 
caif); y. Cobb, Correctionville, 
OND iocticise antes ck 6 ko aw i ain weer 280 
Red Primrose, Oct., ’10; J. J. Zunkel, 
Ns SIN gn aad ww aca: ui i've wea etaarard 175 
Victoria 2d, July, '11; J. M. Bagley, 
Parnhamvilie, TOW ...ccccsscsices 135 
Mysie, May, ’09: J. M. Bagley........ 200 
Brookline Secret, Sept., ’08; Homer 
ESR Oe ey ON ee pay nen ee 165 
Nellie Maid 24, Aug., ’09; H. Winter, 
PAROCOIOTO:. TOWE. 5 o.cic.5 6:05.06 0.0.060s0010 100 
Secret Princess, Aug., ’04; Frank 
oS eer het eee 215 
Queen, June, ’09; E. Goodale, Lake 
Se ND ss c.5 5. c:cckig wcrc. walavarawrem ewe 160 
Fitz Gem, Jan., °06; Fred Tayne, 
MM UME EE (5-80 wat elba bs wid dee dwasls 60 
Star Princess, Nov., ’05: H. Winter... 175 
Jenny, Sept., °’99 (and c. calf); H. 
ct eer rer eee ee 115 
Red Bird Maid, Mar., ’08; Fred Tayne 145 
Pop Eye, Oct., ’07; G. G. Berg, Day- 
RAMEE ONES 556-0: 0 .6ia, 45a aveieae i'n Se 150 
Victoria, Nov., ’°10; H. Winter........ 100 
Countess, Apr., °10; Fred Tayne...... 100 
Young Lady 2d, Oct., ’10; J. J. Zunkel 145 
BULLS. 
Perfection Marshall, Dec., ’08; Par- 
son & Meyers, Carroll, Iowa ..... e2 000 
Juno’s Craibstone, Sept., ‘11; J. M. 
Lo SERRE eo rer 250 
Fearless Sultan, Oct.,’11; C. N. Wheel- 
er & Son, Salix, lowa ..cccccccccccs 120 





HOLSTEINS. 


Holstein Bulls Ready for Service From Year Record Dams 


Spotted Lizzy 3d has just finished a year record of over 12 tons of milk and over 1,000 pounds of 





butter. 


This is the character of the stock we breed, raise. milk and sell at the 


CHICAGO STOCK FARM 


R. B. YOUNG, Prop., 


Buffalo Center, lowa 





Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
1st prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great grandsire 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet. above 29 Ibs. in 7 days. 

Only a few bull calves left—choice—our own breed- 
ing. Address 


Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, lowa 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


bull calwes—severa!l from dams with official rec- 
ords from 20 to 27 pounds in seven days: sires’ dams 
equally good. Prices low for quality. Write 

McHKAYW BROS., Buckingham, lowa 











Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The most profit ? - 
est in size, ok juter ta ere 
Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 

Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 











OLSTEINS— Beautifully marked helfer & bull 
calves, 15-16 pure, 3-4 weeks old, $20 each, crated 
for shipment anywhere. EDGEWOOD FARM, Whitewater, Wis. 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 








Guernseys 
40 HEA 


WILL H. PIPER, Auctioneer 






8 REGISTERD, 32 HIGH GRADES, all 
GLENGARRY FARM, DEC. 12th, five miles south of Mason City, Iowa. 


U. S. GRANT, Mason City, lowa 


At Auction 





young. Sale will be held at 















Good Luck Herd Poland-Chinas 


Forty strong, husky, heavy-boned, big type boars for sale, yearlings and spring farrow. sired by Fisher's 


Chief Price, Giant Wonder and Orange Boy. 
teed. Write us for descrip- 
tion and prices. Address 


Will ship on approval, express prepaid. 


L. S. FISHER & SON, R. 1, Edgewood, lowa 


Satisfaction guar- 





Elk Grove Poland-Ghinas—Cholera immune 


I have for sate 1 April yearling boar, 3 fall boars and 12 of last spring farrow. They are what | considera 


first class lot. 
Chief and Chas. Tee. 3d. 
weigh 250 Ibs. and not fat. 


They are by Monarch Chief 143899, Long Chief, he by Chief Price Again, Big 
Have used the spring yearling on my own herd. 
Has 7-inch bone, 50 in. long, 49 in. flank and heart. 


One of the April 1912 boars 
Will sell at very moderate 
FRANK RAINIER, Logan, Iowa. 








prices. 
Golden Prince, Dec., 11; C. A. Oldsen, 
WU. LO, BORE. cok cnnsé ccacasies .. 400 
Roan Marshall, Jan., °12; C. J. C 
Cote, TAR, SOW: 06600406500 08003 200 
Young Knight, Dec., 10; H. Winter 100 
Secret Prince, Dec.,’11; C. W. Schram, 
PUTTING, LOWE oe iis PNT TTC TWO 120 
Captain Logan, Sept., ’11; G. M. Mc- 
Vey, Farnhamville, Iowa ......... ss: 
Marshall, Dec., '11; S. G. Staples, 
OE, (ONIOD 8 o6.5 cides ecmenacwne acs. Se 
SUMMARY. 


30 females sold for $6,165.00; aver,, $205.50 
% bulls sold for $1,750; average, 172.22 
39 head sold for $7,915.09; average, 


SCHNEIDER’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 

The sale of Short-horns held by Mr. 
H. C. Schneider, of Blue Earth, Minn., on 
November 21st, resulted in the very sat- 
isfactory average of practically $90 on 
twenty-eight head. The offering was pre- 
sented without special fitting, but gave ev~ 
idence of being a thoroughly useful lot. 
The buyers were mostly local. One buyer, 
Mr. C. J. C. Cold, of Tama county, Iowa, 
was a good bidder on the better sorts, 
and secured three cows, with two calves 


at foot, for the moderate sum of $282.50. 
The choice cow, Pinehurst Duchess, and 


calf, topped the, sale, going to G. 
A. Schneider, of Minnesota, at $200. The 
herd bull, Squire John, sold in the same 
notch to Mr. Jeff. Shirk, of Minnesota. 
We list those selling for $100 and over. 


her cow 


Col. F. F, Luther conducted the selling. 
FEMALES. 
Pinehurst Duchess, Oct., ’07 (and c. 


calf); G. A. Schneider, Blue Earth, 
oo SE re eee ee ere ee $200 


Luly, Apr., ’07 (and c. calf); G. A 
OE ee en 116 
Sissel, May, ’08 (and b. calf); Walter 
Willmert, Blue Earth, Minn. ....... 5 
Sweet Marie, May, '08 (and c. calif); 
C.. J. ©. (Cold, Berlin, TOW .o.56:<0 02 - 100 
Eve, Aug., '06 (and ec. calf); A. F. 
Weber, Blue Earth, Minn. ..... 100 


Lillie Gray 6th, Feb., 06 (and c. calf); 


W. H. Wallace, Delavan, Minn...... 105 
BULL. 
Squire John, Oct., ’07; Jeff. Shirk, 
DPICOIYM DEM. sia svcd ce caee dckinnae ae 
SUMMARY. 
25 females old for $1,957.50; aver., $ 85.11 
5 bulls old for $544.59; average, 108.90 
28 head sold for $2,502.00; average, 89.35 





Sixteen extra choice ones, the get of three boars, 


will be bred for March and April farrow. Both phones. 


JOS. EGELHOF, Cuba City, Wis. 


~ Duroc Jersey Boars 


Just a few more males left, of the good, big boned 
kind. Address 


C, V. GRUNSLEY, Swan Creek, Illinois 
HEREFORDS. 


HEREFORDS FOR SALE 


COWS AND HEIFERS 


Some with first calves. Amxiety 4th blood pre- 
dominates. Some heifers sired by a Perfection bred 
sire. Calves by the herd bulls, Preemptor 144606 and 
Preeminence 267357, show bulls with size and quality. 
Inspection invited. 


W. T. WRIGHT, 


Hereford Bulls 


Six good year old bulls, sired by Beau 
Donald H, a show son of Beau Donald 
3ith. Farm adjoins town on southeast. 
Call or write. 

Ellis Bailey, Marshalltown, Iowa. 








Mt. Pleasant, lowa 














‘GUERNSEYS. 
T IS true that any of 
the following 


ucrnse 


bulls [ now offer would 


be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W.W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 


Guernsey Cattle Sale 
DECEMBER 3d 


25 head of registered females, all ages, 
some with yearling records. 15 head of 
registered bulls from 8 months to service 
age. All of the best breeding. 40 head 
of high grade cows and heifers, most of 
them to freshen this fall. All cattle 
tuberculin tested, WM. H. PIPER, Villisca, jowa, Auct. 
WILCOX & STUBBS CO., Des Moines, lowa 











BERKSHIRES. 





Get New Blood 


into your stock from the largest 
and finest herd of Berkshires in 
the world. Pedigreed animals 
alwayson hand. Our 


BERKSHIRE 


stock is the result of long selec- 


tion for gocd breeding and 
marketing qualities, and no im- 
perfect animal will be offered, 
Prices right, service perfect, 
Write today for particulars, 


MORGAN FARM 
Wisconsin. 





Holland Farm Berkshires 


Woung boars and glits of prize-winning stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonable. 

Cc. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, Lowa 





BERKSHIRES 


Twenty spring boars to offer, 25 gilts and a few 
yearling sows, Sires of spring pigs, Surprise 
Value A 159258 and Prince Lee. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 

A. A. KADING. 


Berkshire Boars 


Choice spring boars, sired by a show son of the 
champion, Crown Premier. Dams of Masterpiece 
and Premier Longfetlow breeding. 
JNO. C. MELLER, RK. 2, 


Berkshire Boars and Bred Gilts 


Spring pigs of March farrow. either sex, with size 
and quality. of Masterpiece and Lord Premier blood 
lines. Prices reasonable. Guaranteed. 

WM. LAKINGS, Hurley, South Dakota 


Fenton. lowa 





Harlan. Iowa 
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BIG DISPERSION SALE OF SHORT-HORNS 























It ts Strictly a Closing 


TO BE SOLD AT 


Estherville, Emmet Cc., la., Thursday and Friday, Dec. 5-6 


157 HEAD foereo snont-nonns 197 HEAD 


of which over 100 are Scotch, representing the well known families—Imp. Molina and 
daughter, the Victorias, Duchess of Glosters, Lancasters, Secrets, Elizas, Miss Ramsdens, 
Gwendolines, Daybreakers, Lady Belles and Fawsleys. 

The offering consists of 115 cows and heifers, with 12 calves at foot, and the majority 
of the cows bred again to Marshall Anoka. 42 bulls are included, of which 19 are of 
serviceable age, and included is my great herd bull, Marshall Anoka, by White Hal] 
Marshall, the renowned champion show bull that sold for $10,000.00, being the highest 


Nov. 29, 1919, 


Out Sale. Every Animal 
Will be Sold. No Choice 
Ones Kept Back at All 


for a good herd bull. 








will be treated right. 





price paid for a bull in recent years in America. He is 6 years old and weighs 2500 Ibs., 
and is only in good breeding condition. He should attract the most critical buyer looking 
The young bulls are all good individuals and well bred, being over 
half Scotch. Anyone looking for a good herd header can certainly find one in this lot. 

The females are all of one kind, being of the low down, blocky type, and when I say this 
is as good a herd, numbers considered, as can be found anywhere. I realize, of course, 
that lam making a strong statement. But anyone attending this sale and is disappointed 
in this statement, their expenses will be refunded them whether they buy or not. 

The cattle offered are only in good healthy breeding condition, and have never been 
fitted for show or stall fed. They have taken care of their calves summer and winter. 
They will be taken in from the pastures only a few days before the sale and broken to the 
halter. They are carrying a creditable amount of flesh, enough to show their natural 
fleshing qualities. They are so uniform in type that there can be selected a carload of 
young cows, a carload of heifers, a carload of bulls (ready for service), and a carload of 
young bulls and still have everyone almost identically the same, thereby saving the extra 
expense of freight, time, etc. in getting a good number together. 

Anyone interested in Short-horns cannot afford to miss this great opportunity to secure 
a good load of cattle or a herd bull. I believe itis the greatest opportunity offered in years 
for buyers wanting good cattle. 

Write for catalog, giving full particulars, and arrange to be with us both days. You 
Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 





F, W. CONVERSE, Owner, 





COL. GEO. P. EELLOWS 
COL. WM. FOSHIER 


' Auctioneers 


ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 

















Polled Durham Sale 




















At the farm one mile northeast of 


Webster, Keokuk Go., lowa 
Thursday, December {2th 


33 Head: 11 Bulls, 22 Females 


A cordial invitation is extended to 
attend our public sale of double 
standard Polled Durhams (hornless 
Short-horns), to be held on the above 
date, December 12th, when we will 
sell a splendid lot of cows and heifers 
and a good, strong lot of young bulls, 
including some promising herd head- 
ers of Scotch breeding. High class 
is represented and popular families, 
mostly Scotch. The cattle are in 
good breeding condition and the 
cows are bred to White Gauntlet X 
8693, a splendid breeder. 

Sale catalog on application. Write 
today, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


M. YOAKAM, Webster, lowa 


COL. F. M. WOODS, Auctioneer 























Duea Bros.’ Dispersion Sale 























OF 


Scotch Short-horns 


See AT 


Roland, Story Co., lowa, Thursday, 
December (2th 


To settle an estate it becomes necessary to disperse our 
entire herd, consisting of 40 head—6 are bulls, one of which 
is the herd bull, Merry Dale, a red 4-year-old by Avondale 
and out of Imp. Matrimony by Merry Mason. We paid a 
snug sum for this bull and consider we got our money’s 
worth. If in search of a high class, high bred herd bull, 
Merry Dale will suit you. Everything of breeding age will 
be bred to him. A pair of his twin daughters are selling, 
also their dam, Violet Blossom 5th by Prince Robin. She is 
among the highest priced cows we ever bought. A number 
of big thick heifers are by our former herd bull, Royal Victor 
by Royal Knight. The calves are largely by Lavender Glos- 
ter, a 2200 lb. bull and half brother to the great Prince 
Imperial. 

The best we have bred and bought are in the sale. A 
former sale and the beef markets have taken all of our un- 
desirable cattle, and our herd at the present time approaches 
nearly our ideal of what a breeding herd should. We much 
regret the necessity of disposing of them at this time. You 
will not appreciate the quality of the cattle we are offering 
without seeing them. 

Ask for the catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


DUEA BROS., Roland, lowa 


COL. GEO. P. BELLOWS, Auctioneer 
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iT RUMANS SHIRE MARE SAL 





On Pioneer Stud Farm, Bushnell, 
Illinois, Thursday, December {2 


50-—Imported Mares—50 


Prize winners and champion mares 
of four state fairs are listed. The 
very best specimens that could be 
found in England will make up our 
annual sale this year. If you need 
a valuable brood mare we can suit 
you. The offering is all young and 
reliable and sell bred to the 


Most Noted Stallions of the Breed 


Send for the Illustrated Catalog and Mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer 














One of our imported two-year-old fillies. 











TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, tii cece wictener 


Cols. Carey M. Jones and 


BUSHNELL 















































Short-horn Cattle Sale 


To be held in Heated Sale Pavilion in 


Manning, lowa, Saturday, Dec. 7 


42 HEAD Scotch and Scotch topped, and including some Bates fami- 
The eight bulls include the Scotch herd 


lies, noted for milk. 
bull Orange Pride 300215, a grand individual and breeder, sired by Imp. 
Scottish Pride; dam, Orange Lilly of A. by Imp. Curbstone; granddam, Imp. 
Orange Lilly. The young bulls are sired by Orange Pride and the former herd 
bull, Nonpareil Boon 160935, by Imp. Nonpareil Victor. Several are Scotch 
and others Scotch topped. The cows and heifers are a good, useful lot, and will 
prove attractive and profitable to buyers. A number sell with young calves at 
foot and others are bred. The Cruickshank Secret, Victoria and other Scotch 
families are well represented, also the Bates Duchess, Lady Sale, etc. 

Write for = sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and try and be 
with us sale day, December 7, when you can buy good Short-horns at your 
own price, 


ALEX. CAMPBELL & SON, 





Botna, lowa 








all ages and all good. 


right. 





W. A. HALE, Anamosa, lowa 


Importer and Breeder of 
PERCHERONS tome cr: 
HOME BRED 
46 HEAD 20 stallions and 26 mares to select from— 
A new importation, 
which | personally selected, arrived last of October. A 


very select lot that were bought right and will be sold 
Address as above, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 




















DISPERSION SALE OF 


Red Polled Cattleand DurocJersey Hogs 


AT INLAND FARM 


Marion, lowa, December 11 

















45 HEAD OF RED POLLLD CATTLE 40 HEAD OF DUROC JERSEY HOGS 
Four bulls, twenty young cows, thir- | Five old sows, four fall yearlings, 
teen bred heifers, balance calves. | eight yearling sows, seven December 
ilerd headed by Luna Lad 1th out | sows, two herd boars, balance spring 

ine ee eae gilts. These hogs are bred for indi- 

qe 2 749 ary ee ’? | vidual merit and not fancy pedigrees. 

as a record of 48,743 pounds of butter F 

1 10 months, and during this test was They have the length and size. 

1 winner at International. Calves Send for catalogues and plan to be 
trom this bull and rebred. with us and be convinced. 


J. W. NOVAK, 











Marion, lowa 








ELK GROVE SHROPSHIRES 


Twenty bred ewes for sale from one to four years old bred to Imp. Delta 
Will make very attractive price on the lot to go together. 


Kedge. They are a good lot. 
guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. 
FRANK RAINIER, 


and to Wardewell’s 
Remember, we 


LOGAN, A0Ww A 





HENLEY RANCH 


SHROPSHIRES 


We have choice select yearling ewes which will be 
bred to our prize-winning stud rams. Imported 
yearling rams, #35 to #50; American bred at815 to $25. 
Our unequaled breeding facilities enable us to pro- 
duce the best at lowest prices. Address 


HENLEY & VROOMAN 


Mgrs. Henley Ranch, Greencastle, Mo. 


OXFORD SHEEP 
FOR SALE 


50 rams—lambs, yearlings and two-year-olds. 100 
ewes, different ages. Iowa State Fair prize winners 
among them. Herd rams are of Stilgoe and Hobbs 
breeding. Nothing but imported rains used for past 
12 years. A part of ewes also imported. We have 
the sheep for the farmer. 

R. D. 2, 


JOHN GRAHAM & SON, Eidora, lowa 





East View Shropshires 


We are offering all our yearling ewes and a few 
two-year-olds, sired by Imp. Delta, and bred to our 
great sires. They are good stuff and will offer you 
a good little flock of 5 or 10 at alow price. Our show 
record tells you we have good stuff. Your business 
with us will prove agoodinvestment. You also have 
an invitation to East view. 


E. L. BITTERMAN, 


Grand View Shropshires 


25 Rams and 15 Ewes For Sale 


sired by the best of imported Buttar and Kellock 
rams and out of imported and homebred ewes with 
size and quality. Prices reasonable. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


C. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, la. 


Mason City, lowa 





OXFORD DOWNS 


Cedarside offers some excellent yearling rams 
from imported sire and dams. One pair of twins are 
especially large and fine. My flock has averaged 124 
pounds of wool each for five years. These rams will 
sell for $25.00 each. The first one ordering I will sell 


for $20.00. See who is first. 
C. A. NELSON. Waverly, lowa 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Yearling and ram lambs by our imported Sioux 
City champion ram and others and out of imported 
prize-winning ewes and others descending from im- 
ported ewes. Come and look them over. 

HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Ia. 


22 heavy boned, good type yearlings and 2-year-olds 
for sale. They are well covered and are a real good 
lot. The clip from 77 ewes lacked 3 Ibs. of averaging 
Ww lbs. F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa, 
Farm betwee between Rockford and Rudd. 


40 Head of t Shropshire Sheep ata ‘Barguin 


Our entire flock. Big inducement to quick buyer. 
Will make low price for cash or will exc hange for 
good grade or registered Holstein catt! Come to 
see us or write at once. £ Mm. AVERY & 
SONS, Masou c ity. lowa. 





TOO LATE. Teo. € LASSIF Y. 


alee OOO 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


d Royal 


April farrow, sired by Model Captain 
Pri e $20 


Chief. Have good*bone, feet and backs. 
and #25. 
F. BOL LM AN, 


Duroc Boars and B. P. Rocks For Sale 


‘ 


Spring boars, immane to cholera, s! 
Wonder; and fall boars by H. A.’s Che ) 
Also B. P. Rock cockerels. Good stock at reason- 
able prices. 

GEO. T. WHITE, 


Wall Lake, Lowa 


Dallas Center, Iowa 
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HORSES. 
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Greeley Horse Importing Co, 


Largest Importers in the United States of 
Percheron, Belgian 
and Shire Stallions 


Fall importation now in. 
Call at our barns and see them. ze 
You can buy of us cheaper than you can & : 
import them. ——s 
Cie, 
A. B. HOLBERT, Prop. and Manager 
Greeley, lowa 

















LEFEBURE’S 
BELGIAN EMPORIUM 


150 Stallions, Mares and Colts, Imp. and Home Bred 


My fall importation of 6 head, the second this year, arrived October 14th. 
ns | ever imported, and they cost more money. 


and comprise the best lot of stalli 
aves from 1 to 5-year-olds. Some w 
1 lot, with as mucl 
"herons, including a first pri ze win 















Crossing on the Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Inte rurban. 
or Fairfax. Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


e prize winners in 
ot be found anywhere else in America, | 
ier, Special fall prices. | 
arms located 2 miles east of Fairfax, 8 miles west of Cedar Rapids, and3 miles west Lefebure 














All are in fine shape 
All colors and 
the old country, and a more drafty, better 
Also a few imported 


Notify me and I will meet you at Interurban 


FAIRFAX, IOWA 





HENRY LEFEBURE, Linn County, 























poe — 


E. J. HEISEL SAYS 


If you are in the market for 


Imported Percherons 


that weigh over a ton, visit the barns and save 60%, 
others are doing this at Heisel’s importing establishment, 
you can do the same. Address 


E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, Mahaska Co., lowa 


Framont is 91 miles west of Burlington, 70 mileg 
southeast of Des Moines, 180 miles west of Peoria, IIL, 
on C. B. & Q., and M. & St. L. Rys. 


























PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM | 


Imported and Home Bred 


Percherons, Belgians | 


and Shires 


My new importation of stallions and mares, which I personally selected, arrived the first of the 
This importation, numbering over 40 head, comprises the best lot I ever imported, and with 
those already in my barns and pastures, makes Paramount Stock Farm one of the best places in 
America to come for strictly high class stallions and mares. Among them are prize winners and tops 
Come to the farm, 2 miles north of Hudson, 9 miles southwest of Waterloo, 
Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


month. 


that cost a lot of money. 
and see them. 


WM. CROWNOVER, 
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Ww hen answ ering advertiseme nts, please mention W ‘allaces’ Farmer. 
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IMPORTED PERCHERON, BELGIAN AND SHIRE SHIR 
STALLIONS AND MARES 


The best specimens of these breeds can be foun; 
barns at the present time. 
antee and can protect the buyer from loss for the full 
purchase price. 
save you money. 


TAYLOR & JONES, 


oa ce 


1 ino 
u 
We sell under a safe phew 


Write or come and see us We can 


Williamsville, Sangamon Co,, {1}, 











ee 





Another Importation of Percheron and Belgian Mares 


ARRIVED AT MY FARM ON JUNE 4TH 


These are mostly coming three- -year- -olds, a 
I believe I can show you better Bel 

are very low. 
a lot of especial 
immediate service. 


W. L. DcCLOW, 





few coming fours, and one coming five-year-o j 
ian and Percheron mares than any other importer. Prices 
I also have anothe r importation which will arrive next week. While I have 
lly fine mares, I also have some especially fine stallions and jacks ready for 


Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, 


CEDAR, RAPIDS, (OWA 











W. A. LANG & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF 
Belgian and Percheron Stallions and Mares 
GREELEY, DELAWARE COUNTY, IOWA 


All horses imported. All pedigrees stamped by the 
government. Prices as reasonable as is consistent 
with quality of stock. Terms liberal. Guarantee gilt 
edge. Write for full particulars. 

Calendar after December 15th. 


Imported Belgians 
and Percherons 


Just arrived from Belgium and France with new 
importation of Belgian and Percheron stallions,which 
I would like for you to inspect before buying else- 
where. Barnintown. Address 
Cc. 8. BABCOCK, Walford, lowa 


Imported Percheron and Belgian Stallions 

Home-bred registered stallions, $250 to $650. I 
guarantee to sell imported Percheron and Belgian 
stallions cheaper than any firm in America. 


A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, lowa 














imported and Home-Bred Stallions 


I will sell imported stallions, $800 to $1000, except 
two stallions. Home-bred stallions, $300 to #8600. 
Come and see my horses. 

FRANK L. STREAM, Creston, lowa 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 





Imported and Home Bred Stallions and ae 


Percherons— Belgians —Shires 
The best importation we er 
made is now in our by 
for inspection The 
clude some of the b 
that came out of t 
this year. See what 
before buying elsewhere 

Address, mentior Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, HAR T BR og 
Osceola, Iowa. 


TWO YOUNG PERCHERON 


Home grown stallions. Registered. Ons 
grey coming three years old, one black 
coming four years old. Big, rugged and 
with unusual bone, raised in the rough. 
State certificates of clean soundness and 
health. I am anxious to move them. 
Chariton is in south central Iowa, with 
good railroads all directions. 
FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, Ia, 


WHITE OAK STOCK FARM 


AMERICAN BRED PERCHERONS 
THE BEST OF THE BREED 
as the records of the leading shows will prove. Have 
a large number of stallions and mares to select from. 
Prices reasonable. Write or visit the farm. 


D. AUGSTIN, Carlock, Illinois 


Near Bloomington on L. E. & W. RB. R. 


STALLIONS AND BULLS 


The Iowa State College is offering for sale one 
yearling Clydesdale stallion and one yearling Bel- 
gian stallion, both State Fair Futurity winners. Also 
few good young Short-horn and Angus bulls, and 
boars and gilts of the leading breeds. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 


Iowa State College Ames, lowa 


Percherons and Angus 


For sale—3 stallions, coming 2-year-old—sire and 
dams imported. One of these a high class gray out 
of imported show mare. Will also tell Imp. Retif.7 
years old, a splendid breeder, used by us 3 years. 

Angus for sale include one T. Erica and six Queen 
Mother bulls, from 8 to15 mos. old. Prices reasonable. 


BROWN & WALKER 
Cold Brook Stock Farm, CLARINDA, IOWA 


























CORSA'S PERCHERON SALE 








ON GREGORY FARM 


var... WHITEHALL, ILLINOIS, DECEMBER 10 
An Extraordinary Offering of the Breed 





40 STALLIONS AND MARES 





Five stallions and five fillies sired by the cham- 


pion CARNOT (66666) 66666. Thirty mares sell 
bred to hin. TEN IMPORTED MARES—all 
my prize-winners of 1912—included, and other 
high class specimens of the breed. 


If you want the best, write for the catalog and 
be with us sale day. You are kindly requested to 
come the day before and inspect the horses and 
farm. When writing, mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


W. S. CORSA, 


F. M. WOODS, CAREY M. JONES, LLOYD SEELEY, Auctioneers 


Whitehall, Ill. 























































WALLACES’ FARMER (31) 1711 


01? 
7,29, 1912. 


“~ Xo 
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DISPERSION SALE REGISTERED PERCHERONS 


TO BE HELD AT MY FARM, 2 MILES SOUTH OF 


CLEGHORN, CHEROKEE COUNTY, IOWA, WEDNESDAY, DEC. 1 {th 
7 35 HEAD OF IMPORTED AND AMERICAN BRED 35 
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12 stallions, 2 of which are imported 
two-year-olds, one weighing 1800 
pounds and sired by one of the best 
stallions in France; balance are extra 
good weanlings, 2 and 3-year-olds. 
There are 12 imported mares from 5 
to 8 years old, majority of which 
weigh more thanaton each. Several 
are show mares, one being an Il]linois 
state fair prize winner. All are 
breeders and workers. All of breeding 
ages are bred, 7 being bred to Barnum 





it is the greatest collection of import- 
ed and American bred Percherons 
that have been offered in recent years. 
These horses have scale and quality, 
sound, clean limbs and heavy bone. 
There will also be sold three lost rec- 
ord Percheron mares of same size and 
quality, and one standard bred driv- 
ing team broke single and double. 
Sale to begin 11 o’clock each day. 
The catalogue gives other particulars 
of interest. Write for it at once. 
Have rented my farm and am mov- 





40139 (51051), a Chicago International 
prize winner in 1904. A better lot 
of colts than these mares have raised 
would be hard to find. Six extra 
good ones are sired by the great show 
horse, Barnum. It is the candid opin- 
ion of those who have seen the offer- 
ing, and are competent judges, that 





On Dec. 10 | will sell all farm ma- 
chinery; 100 head of high grade 
Short-horn cows, heifers, calves 
and steers; 10 Registered Short- 
horns, 3 bulls; 150 shoats. 


ing to Storm Lake, Iowa, Every- 
thing goes at the high dollar. 
KF ree conveyance and entertainment 
to parties coming by train. 
Percheron sale held in tent. 
Address for catalogue, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 











IS. A. ENSIGN, 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Cols. McGuire, Cowan and Toner 





CLEGHORN, IOWA 



































35 HEAD 





PERCHERONS 














AT PUBLIC SALE 








a Gs 





UNION STOCK YARDS 


Peoria, Ill., Wednesday, Dec. {| 


STETSONS’ 
Percheron Sale 














35 HEAD 








Ira Cottingham closes out his herd 
of mares and fillies, and there will 
be 2imported stallions, 1 choice 2- 
year and three good yearling fillies. 
All recorded in the P.S.of A. All 
well bred and sure breeders. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





- STETSON BROS., 








IRA COTTINGHAM, Eden, Ill. 





COLS. CAREY M. JONES and A. K. REED, Auctioneers 









40 STALLIONS AND MARES 40 


Neponset, Ill., Tuesday, December {7 
24 Mares—16 Stallions 








The offering represents a surplus which we 
have produced on our farms. As we have 
bred from reliable ancestry the major part 
of the offering and having used the best sires 
we could find, we feel confident that we can 
satisfy buyers who want typical Percherons. 
The mares sell bred to the imported stallion, 
GALVIN (72033) 70337, which is also in- 
cluded in the sale. We believe our young 
stallions will appeal strongly to all good 
judges and will suit critical buyers. If you 
are in the market for good, reliable Perch- 
erons, write for our catalog and arrange to 
attend the sale. Parties from a distance 
will be met and cared for. Address 


Neponset, Illinois 


CAREY M. JONES, W. D. LESTER, Auctioneers 
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YOUR CHOICE 
Of These Wonderful New 


Style EDISONS Shipped 4 EE 


THE EDISON! THE GENUINE EDISON! — Thomas A. Edison’s 
superb new style instrument shipped free on this REMARKABLE offer 
@ “1 want to see a Phonograph 


| Mr. Edison Says: am every American Home.” 


= d For the Phonograph is Mr. Edison’s pet and hobby. He has worked for years to make this Phono- 
: graph excel all others, and now you may obtain any of these wonderful new style outfits on an altra liberal offer. 


Just Take Your Choice ("hy "Abythes 
The Edison Offer: Our Reason: } 1 se:i-cmtey:s cuenta: 


“ ae just so you can have these free concerts? Wellwe’lltellyou. Wearetremen- 
We will send you a New Model Edison dously proud of this ony Pog noone When you get itin your town we know everybody 
> " ee Pad will say that nothing like it has ever been heard—so wonderful, so beautiful, sucha 
I honograph and your ¢ hoice of all the king of entertainers—so we are sure that at least some one--if not you, then somebody 
Amberol records on an absolutely free loan, We _ else, will want to buy one < ney new cre essai at ey pe as they reed ag 
"OU Vv e offered now at the most astounding rock-bottom price—and on easy terms as low as 
ose iL a to ha = = the — ae —_ $2.00 a month). Perhaps you yourself will be glad to keep this outfit. But even if no- 
vaude~illes, minstrels, grand operas, also the = pody buys we'll be glad anyway that we sent you the new Edison on the free loan— 
sacred music, etc., by the world’s greatest artists. for that is our way of advertising quickly its wonderful superiority. 
Entertain your family and your friends. Give plays and 
concerts right in your own parlor. Hear the songs, 
solos, duets and quartettes, the pealing organ, the brass 
bands, the symphony orchestras, the choirs of Europe’s 
great cathedrals, the piano and violin virtuoso concerts — 
all thesewewant you to hear free as reproduced on the 
Edison phonograph. Then—when you are through with the 
outfit—send it back to us. 


Endless Fun Such a variety of entertain- 


ment! Hear the latest up-to- 
date song hits of the big cities. Laugh until the tears 
stream down your face and your sides ache from laugh- 
ing at the funniest of funny minstrel shows. Hear 
the majestic choirs sing the famous anthems just as 
they sing them in the cathedrals of Europe. Hear 
the pealing organs, the crashing brass bands, the 
waltzes, the two-steps, the solos, duets and quar- 
tettes. | Yes—an endless variety of entertainment. 
You will sit awe-stricken at the wonderful grand 


operas as sung by the world’s greatest singers. You 
will-be moved | by “the tender, sweet harmony of the quar- 
tettes singing those dear old melodies that you have heard all 
_your life. Take your. choice of. so kind — ente ewe oe nt. All will 


Now Then Get Free the New Edison Book 
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emer Rs we ms oes — 
= i We will send you our handsome new Edison book and full par- 


Free Catalog Coupon 
ticulars of our wonderful free loan offer absolutely free and 


Edison Phonograph Distributers 
prepaid. You should see our grand new Edison book. It will give you 


For the free catalog address Vice-Pres. and Mer., Babson Bres., F. K. BABSON i — list = the eae of records and all the machines that you have to choose 
‘om. rite today—do not delay. Get the free book and learn about this won- 
Dept. 9468 Edison Block Chicago derful free trial offer. Send postal or letter, or just the coupon without any letter 

—but WRITE NOW! 


s s se 
Edison Phonograph Distributers 
For the free catalog address Vice-Pres. and Mgr., Babson Bros., F. K. BABSON 
Department 9468, Edison Block, Chicago 
Western Office—€5 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. Canadian Office—855 Portage Ave., Winnipeg 






Without any obligations on me whatsoever, please send me your new €dison Book and 
full particulars of your new special free loan offer on the new style, improved EDISON 
Phonograph. 






Name. 








DL 





Adaaress 
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